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PROLOGUE 

ON  hills    much    higher    than    those    above 
Boulogne  the  Gods  sit  whispering,  cheek 
to  jowl,  as  they  mould  men's  destinies. 

Sometimes  they  lift  a  stripling  beside  them, 
cosset  him,  and  let  him  stay.  But  more  often 
when  stalwart  youths  come  before  them — some 
with  the  rippling  muscles  of  the  pentathlon,  some 
with  books  under  their  arms,  others  through  the 
grime  on  whose  cheeks  beads  of  sweat  trickle — 
the  Gods  laugh  quietly  behind  their  hands,  like 
well-bred  Gods,  and  cast  them  into  the  Melting 
Pot,  whence  few  emerge. 

But  sometimes  one  will  writhe  as  the  flames 
lick  his  flesh,  and  see,  he  fights!  But  again  he 
relaxes,  and  the  Gods  shrug  their  shoulders, 
while  one  dusts  the  youth's  name  off  the  Black- 
board of  Time.  Too  soon,  for  the  youth  fights 
again  and,  as  he  writhes,  spits  into  the  teeth  of 
the  flames. 

Such  a  stripling  the  Gods  will  seize  by  the 
boot  straps,  and  will  lift  him,  ever  so  little,  from 
the  cauldron.  So,  inch  by  inch,  now  fighting, 
now  writhing,  now  resting,  now  spitting  into  the 
teeth  of  the  flames  as  he  falls  again  to  the  bowl 
of  the   Pot — the  youth  comes  forth  from  the 
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molten  metal  and  stands  once  more  before  the 
Gods;  not  Gods  who  laugh  behind  their  hands, 
but  Gods  who  bind  the  victor's  brow  in  laurel, 
with  Olympian  shouts,  crying  "Here,  gentlemen, 
is  a  Man!" 


BOOK    ONE 


WHEN   THE   GODS   LAUGHED 
CHAPTER  I 


AT  the  base  <J  one  of  the  hills  above  Boulogne, 
jt\.  squatting  low  between  the  abiding  place  of 
Monsieur  Dumaresq,  the  marchand  da  vin,  and 
the  salon  of  Madame  Robitaille,  who,  for  four 
francs,  will  file  your  nails  and  rub  them  until 
their  moons  are  shining  crescents,  you  will  find  a 
door  w^'ch,  as  it  opens,  creaks  on  an  ill-tempered 
hinge.  Entering,  you  will  climb  a  flight  of  stairs, 
the  eighth  and  eleventh  members  of  which  groan 
warnmgly  with  each  new  footstep,  as  though 
to  warn  good  housewife  of  Cedar  Rapids  or  Glens 
Falls  of  her  prowling  mate's  stealthy  midnight 
return.  An  angled  landing,  whence,  through 
another  door,  you  will  be  chez  Roderigue,  where, 
for  a  consideration,  you  will  taste  sole  that  was 
steeped  in  nectar,  and  sip  Chateau  Yquem  brought 
to  mine  host  from  just  this  side  the  Gates  of 
Paradise. 

And  if,  so  be  it,  you  are  one  of  those  favoured 
of  the  Gods,  and  trade  is  slack  to-night,  Roderigue 
himself  may  come  and  talk  with  you  of  other  days 
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than  these  piping  times  of  Conducted  Tours.  If 
he  passes  your  way,  pray  that  he  goes  not  merely 
with  polite  inquiry  for  the  quality  of  his  sole 
and  the  bouquet  of  his  Yquem;  hope  that  he 
reads  the  crowsfeet  of  living  at  the  tips  of  your 
eyes,  and  so  sits  to  sip  a  glass  with  you.  For 
our  good  Roderigue  can  tell  many  tales,  tales 
of  khaki  and  of  blue,  of  wispy-moust ached  flying 
men,  demure  ambulance  drivers  in  their  soldierly 
skirts,  of  muddy  youths  fresh  from  the  wallow 
of  Flanders,  and  of  smiling  nursing  sisters  with 
the  sorrows  of  hell  written  in  their  eyes,  grown 
world-weary  in  sight  of  pain. 

Sixteen  hundred  nights,  each  a  cross-section  of 
War,  daubed  in  gaudy  cubism  in  Roderigue's 
smoky  cubicles.  Here  medal-breasted  young 
skipper  of  infantry  presses  the  fingers  of  carmined 
cocotte  from  dingy  galley  athwart  the  hill,  and 
leaves  her  at  dawn  to  go  and  meet  his  Maker. 
Who  knows?  Lank  boys  in  their  teens,  young 
sparrows  new  from  the  nest,  hurl  their  hilarious 
chanties  at  the  chandeliers,  then  hurtle  fifty 
miles  through  the  night  to  wing  their  way  in 
hailing  lead  above  the  Lines  at  sun-up,  returning 
chez  Roderigue  to-morrow  night,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  new  face  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who 
sang  loudest.  Nurses  from  the  hilltop  at 
Outreau,  a  middle-aged  surgeon  and  a  paternal 
colonel  of  the  gunners,  giving  ballast  to  the 
kaleidoscope,  part  of  that  brave  panorama,  yet 
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detached  from  its  noisy  welter.  Love  in  this 
corner,  passion  in  that ;  tears  here,  ribaldry  there. 
War  off  parade ;  youth  forgetting  for  brief  hours 
the  cost  of  too  high  courage. 

So  the  Gods  drew  Roderigue's  brilliant  threads 
of  purple  and  scarlet  through  the  pattern  of  the 
times,  tracing  the  warm  colours  across  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  weaving 
a  hundred  thousand  tales  of  love  and  derring-do, 
as  the  shuttle  hurled  its  bright  bobbins  here  and 
there. 

Strange  tales  these,  and  none  more  strange 
than  that  of  nerve- wrecked  Gray  Thornton, 
who  came  chez  Roderigue  that  night  in  '15  when 
he  left  the  hospital  in  Camiers,  wounds  closed, 
but  the  entrails  of  him  in  tatters,  to  return  to 
the  Line,  and  in  one  of  those  dingy  cubicles, 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  Molly  Tarrant,  forgetting 
fear  for  an  hour  as  he  kissed  on  to  her  finger  a 
ring  that  had  been  his  mother's,  in  proof  of  their 
troth. 
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At  midnight  they  breathed  adieux  at  the 
bottom  of  the  creaking  stairway,  paying  less 
than  no  attention  to  the  battering  thumps  on 
the  door  executed  by  a  thirsty  Army  Service 
Corps  major,  who  deemed  Thornton's  boot, 
jammed  down  against  the  inside,  the  filthy  work 
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of  a  Yale  lock,  remarking  his  belief  with  suitable 
embellishment.  .  .  .  Long  drawn  last  kisses 
of  youth. 

Thence  Molly  to  her  hospital  in  Wimereux,  to 
mingle  dreams  of  Gray  with  the  troubles  of 
motor  carburation,  thanks  to  drops  of  water 
left  in  army  petrol  tins,  while  Thornton,  fear 
renewed  with  aloneness,  hitched  a  haversack 
strap  higher  on  his  left  shoulder  and  made 
way  to  the  bridge  by  the  quay  to  wait  for  the 
first  piece  of  transport  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  remained  of  Belgium,  rather  than 
travel  in  one  of  those  abortions  which  the  Higher 
Command  referred  to,  quite  seriously,  as  passen- 
ger trains. 

Her  warmth  and  allure  gone  from  him,  goblins 
of  fear  gave  chase  to  love  dreams  as  Thornton 
huddled  against  the  bridge-end  parapet  in  the 
tireless  rain  and  waited,  shivering  into  the  depths 
of  his  British  warm.  Grim  spectres  chased 
each  other  through  the  niches  in  the  cobbles,  and 
soon  the  shadowy  estaminet  catacorner  the  square 
was  a  ramparted  ruin,  over  which  faces  under 
feld-grau  caps  peered  and  leered.  Squat  mitrail- 
leuse noses  drew  beads  on  him  from  squalid 
chandlers'  shops  and  spider-webbed  windows 
along  the  pavement  as,  squirming  deeper  into  his 
collar,  Thornton  shivered  again,  looking  into  the 
teeth  of  fear  that  mocked  him  with  their  chatter. 
A  flat-wheeled  car,  shunting  in  the  station  yard, 
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thumped  its  "' FR  A I  D-to-go-backl  'FRAID  - 
to  -  go  -  back!  'FRAID  -  to  -  go  -  back! 
'FRAID!"  into  his  ear-drums  and  died. 

Thornton  lit  another  cigarette  from  the  last 
butt,  cursing,  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
as  he  buttoned  his  coat;  Thornton  the  soldier, 
whose  eyes,  brief  hour  ago,  forgot  fear  in  the  spell 
of  other  eyes,  woman's. 

Thoughts.  .  .  .  Seven  months  in  the  line.  .  .  . 
Ration  wagons  clacking  over  the  pave  in  black 
rain.  .  .  .  Half  a  wringing- wet  battalion  crouch- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  old  brewery  in  Viers- 
traat,  trying  to  keep  dry.  ...  A  whine  that 
becomes  a  shriek.  .  .  .  Brick,  cobbles,  jagged 
iron  and  clods  of  flesh  as  the  shriek  merges  into 
a  flash  and  a  roar.  .  .  .  Ambulances.  .  .  . 
Stretchers.  ...  A  bed  in  the  hospital  train  to 
Camiers.  .  .  .  Pentieth,  the  surgeon,  who  never 
heard  of  nerves  in  his  life,  but  who  knows  you 
are  just  another  good  infantryman  with  a  hunk  of 
iron  in  his  leg.  ...  So  patch  up  his  leg  and 
send  him  back  to  crush  more  gravel,  and,  maybe, 
to  push  up  daisies.  .  .  .  Boulogne.  .  .  . 
Roderigue's.  .  .  .  Molly,  and  fear  forgotten  for 
an  hour  in  kisses.  ...  A  troth  and  a  ring.  .  .  . 
Arms  round  your  neck  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  Fare- 
well in  the  corner  at  the  foot  of  a  musty  stairway. 
.    .    .   Now  fear  again. 

A  door  slams  across  the  street  and  the  voice 
of  a  rolling  prowler,  well-oiled  by  "coneyack" 
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and  "vin  blink"  brings  Thornton  from  reverie 
to  earth  with  a  thud,  as  it  howls,  "  For  your  King 
and  your  Country,  both  need  you  so!"  like  a 
drunken  recruiting  poster  gone  mad  with  its 
own  patriotism.  Damn  your  king!  And  damn 
your  country!  Here  you  are,  fifty  miles  from 
your  war,   "afraid  to  go  back!" 

"God!     Have   I   turned  coward?"   Thornton 
begs  the  slanting  rain. 


ill 


Lights  turn  a  corner,  and  a  horn  honks  as 
Thornton  leaves  the  bridge  end  for  the  middle 
of  the  road,  waving  his  flashlight  and  hoping 
that  the  driver  will  think  him  a  prowling  M.P. 
and  stop. 

"Going  towards  Wipers?" 

"Say,  what  the  hell's  the  idea  of !    Sorry, 

sir,  didn't  know  you  was  an  officer.  Going  as 
far  as  Montreuil,  sir." 

"Thanks!" 

A  car  door  slams,  and  Lieutenant  Gray  Thorn- 
ton, Thirty-fifth  Battalion,  King's  Own  Canadian 
Rifles,  slinks  down  in  the  corner  of  the  front  seat, 
setting  light  to  another  cigarette  from  the  butt 
in  his  fingers. 
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IV 


In  a  little  patisserie  just  off  the  square  in 
Hazebrouck,  Thornton  imparted  the  opinion  to 
a  napoleon,  two  eclairs  and  a  cup  of  sticky  choco- 
late, the  next  afternoon,  that  he  didn't  think 
he  could  muster  the  guts  to  face  the  line  again. 
And  a  young  lady,  known  to  her  soldier-custo- 
mers as  Marie,  because  that  is  not  her  name, 
informed  Celeste,  next  door,  about  dusk,  that 
the  distinguished  young  officer  anglais,  who  hadn't 
eaten  his  pastries,  was  of  such  a  tristesse  and  must 
either  be  suffering  Hazebrouck's  equivalent  for 
the  "Willies",  or  else  must  be  in  love.  Later 
Marie  confided  in  a  cracked  piece  of  looking- 
glass  in  what  served  for  her  boudoir  that  the 
harassed  young  gentleman  obviously  needed 
someone  to  take  care  of  him.  Whereat,  she 
sighed.  And,  as  she  sighed,  Thornton  passed  a 
five  franc  note  to  the  driver  of  an  ammunition 
lorry  in  Bailleul,  more  than  twenty  kilometres 
thence,  preparatory  to  hitching  a  haversack  strap 
higher  on  his  left  shoulder  as  he  set  off  away  from 
the  square,  down  the  street  that  brings  you  to 
the  Casualty  Clearing  Station,  the  aerodrome, 
and  ultimately  through  Locre  to  the  Line. 

Nerves  and  fear,  as  differing  from  every  day 
funk,  were  not  recognized  in  those  early  days  by 
the  paternal  gentlemen  who  conduct  our  major 
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differences  of  opinion,  such  as  the  one  then  being 
argued  in  the  mud  in  France  and  Belgium.  An 
occasional  brass-hat,  it  is  true,  catching  sight  of 
little  goldfish  swimming  in  his  port,  had  vented 
the  view  that  war  shatters  one's  nerves,  and  had 
made  it  his  last  drink  for  the  night,  while  one  or 
two  members  of  the  permanent  staff  at  G.H.Q., 
spying  purple  elephants  at  romp  with  green-and- 
white  zebras  in  the  square  of  Saint  Omer,  had 
put  it  down  to  cafard,  particularly  as  the  stripes 
on  the  zebras  ran  the  wrong  way.  But  none 
of  the  Great  Minds  had  sired  the  thought  that 
a  mere  infantryman  might  totter  on  the  brink 
of  breakdown  and  topple  over  into  madness,  just 
because  he  had  to  live  in  a  slimy  corner  of  hell, 
the  hypothesis  being  that  Fear  is  born  of  the 
brain,  and  that  if  a  man  had  any  brains  he  would 
never  have  joined  an  infantry  regiment.  In 
which  view,  one  must  agree,  there  is  logic. 

So  Thornton,  knowing  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  longing  to  cut  and  run  before  he  fell 
into  Gehenna,  strode  along  the  Bailleul-Locre 
road  in  the  rainy  lees  of  night,  hearing  the  whine 
of  shells  never  fired,  seeing  a  new  bogey-man 
of  terror  in  every  star  shell  that  curvetted  grace- 
fully beyond  Tea  Farm  and  Wulverghem,  every 
faintly  distant  machine  gun  rat-a-tat  a  new  ogre 
clutching  his  throat  and  forcing  him  to  swallow 
puckering  choke-cherries  of  fear,  until  his  palate 
clucked  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
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And,  in  less  than  a  week,  Thornton  had  achieved 
the  habit  of  carrying  neat  Jamaica  rum  in  his 
water  bottle  wherever  he  went,  and  of  nipping 
at  it  in  corners,  by  himself,  to  keep  courage  at 
par,  which  in  the  circumstances  is  not  surprising, 
though  it  may  be  argued  by  the  wives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Rotary  Club  that  such  tendencies  in 
a  young  man  who  is  engaged  to  be  married  are — 
to  put  it  mildly — disgraceful. 


The  Line  again,  and  Thornton  in  the  Line, 
well  fortified  by  the  quartermaster's  rum.  Mud, 
slime  and  the  hourly  "hate",  staged  for  the 
benefit  of  young  subalterns  with  a  vertical  gust 
of  fright  up  their  spines  by  other  young  men 
pulling  the  strings  of  guns  a  mile  or  two  hence; 
young  men  who  don't  hate  you  personally  at 
all,  but  merely  do  that  which  they  conceive  to 
be  their  rather  boresome  duty.  More  rain,  com- 
munication trenches  oozing  with  mud  and  filth, 
so  that  men  prefer  to  dodge  between  the  bullets, 
going  "overland"  at  night  when  they  bring  in 
the  day's  rations  and  impedimenta  of  war, 
rather  than  wade  waist  deep  through  slime,  in 
comparative  shelter. 

A  month  of  it  .  .  .  Kemmel  and  Trench  K5. 
.    .    .  Working  parties,  patrols,  visits  to  listening 
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posts.  .  .  .  Rain  and  the  crescendo-ing  whine  of 
high  explosive.  .  .  .  War  seen  through  the 
blear,  Jamaica-logged  eyes  of  Gray  Thornton, 
scout  officer  and  solo  drinker,  Thornton  who  loves 
a  girl  at  the  Base,  but  who  hasn't  enough  left 
of  himself  to  tighten  his  belt  and  square  his 
shoulders  as  he  dreams  of  her  while  the  red  hot 
irons  of  fear  scorch  the  flesh  off  his  soul. 

So,  late  one  rainy  afternoon,  six  men  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  cellars  of  the  old  chateau  that  lies 
just  north  of  the  four  corners  of  Kemmel,  while 
a  drooling  Flemish  rain  added  to  the  slush  over- 
lying the  cobbles  of  the  Vierstraat  road.  On  the 
table  four  or  five  sputtering  wicks  threw  shadows 
at  a  large  map,  on  which  jagged  lines  indicated 
prevailing  trench  systems.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Ross  Oakes,  adored  Old  Man  of  the  35th, 
squatted  at  the  head,  occupying  the  only  chair 
that  the  cavern  boasted,  an  elaborate  affair  in 
plush  upholstery,  with  carved  arms,  which  his 
servant  had  pilfered  in  a  moment  of  pay  night 
hilarity  from  Artillery  Brigade  Headquarters, 
down  the  road,  to  the  desolation  of  the  staff- 
captain  whose  pride  and  boast  it  had  been.  At 
the  Old  Man's  right,  Major  Bombs  Gorman, 
Commanding  D  Company,  spread  his  hunkers 
across  an  up-ended  soap-box — though  no  one 
has  ever  explained  how  a  box  that  once  held 
soap  had  found  its  way  into  Kemmel.  At 
Gorman's  elbow  Captain  Charlie   Godfree,   O.C. 
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B  Company  and,  on  Godfree's  right  again,  at 
the  table  end,  Cronyn  of  C,  twitching  the  regu- 
lation swansdown  on  his  upper  lip  between  a 
tentative  thumb  and  forefinger,  meanwhile  keep- 
ing precarious  equilibrium  on  the  empty  bomb 
box  that  supported  him  by  clutching  its  rear 
corners  with  the  toes  of  his  boots.  Holme  of  A 
Company  and  Thornton,  as  Scout  Officer,  were 
ranged  along  the  other  side  of  the  board,  com- 
pleting the  sextette,  all  arms  akimbo  on  the  table 
where  the  Old  Man  was  making  marks  on  his 
map. 

"Now,  here's  the  plan,"  Oakes  explained. 
"  Thornton  takes  twenty  men,  including  Sergeant 
Hamilton  and  Corporal  Rollins,  and  they  segre- 
gate certain  Boche  bays,  so" — indicating  an 
area  on  the  jagged  lines  with  an  index  finger — 
"under  any  necessary  protecting  fire  from  our 
machine  guns  and  a  trench  mortar  section, 
with  the  battalion  standing-to,  and  the  artillery 
ready  to  go  to  bat  in  emergency."  The  colonel 
half-turns  his  head  towards  his  Scout  Officer. 
"First  of  all,  you  and  your  fellows  will  thresh 
it  out  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Kemmel  Shelters, 
Thornton,  over  a  duplicated  trench  system, 
while  we  have  close  watch  kept  out  in  front  for 
any  serious  changes  in  the  German  wiring,  their 
gaps  etcetera,  though  you'll  probably  have  to 
take  some  chances  on  that  the  night  of  the  raid. 
Then  you'll  come  back  and  do  your  stunt.    Your 
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job's  to  get  three  of  four  Hun  prisoners  for 
information  purposes.  That's  about  everything. 
Quite  clear? " 

Had  they  been  looking  for  it,  the  five  men 
who  shared  the  table  with  Thornton  could  have 
seen  a  twitch  to  his  facial  muscles,  and  might 
have  noticed  that  the  hand  carrying  light  to  his 
cigarette  shook  until  it  almost  doused  his  match, 
but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  obvious  in  his 
deportment  to  give  away  the  ghouls  that  gnawed 
at  his  vitals,  when  he  nodded  assent  to  the 
Old   Man's   instructions. 


VI 


Two  weeks  more.  In  a  field  down  the  road 
from  the  Shelters,  in  the  peaceful  lee  of  Kemmel 
Hill,  twenty-odd  young  men,  like  schoolboys 
playing  Indians,  occupied  their  hours  in  wriggling 
approaches  from  one  trench,  through  a  wire- 
cluttered  maze  to  another  trench,  some  eighty 
yards  removed  from  the  one  they  had  just  left. 
On  entering  the  second  line,  they  were  wont  to 
light  cigarettes  and  squat  on  their  haunches 
until  a  blast  on  a  whistle  summoned  them  whence 
they  had  come,  to  submit  to  the  harangues  of  a 
sergeant-instructor  who  considered  the  twenty 
young  men  none  too  intelligent  and  said  so, 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt.     So  gradually,  the 
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twenty  young  men  became  letter-pluperfect  in 
the  gyrations  that  had  been  traced  by  the  Old 
Man's  index-finger  on  the  map  that  was  lit  by 
sputtering  candles  on  the  Vierstraat  road. 

Thornton  lived  on  the  brink  of  inferno,  for 
night  always  came,  and  with  night  the  snuffing 
of  candle  lights  between  thumb  and  finger  in 
other  hutments  left  him  to  stare  from  his  flea- 
bag  on  the  floor  at  fantastic  faces  that  leered 
at  him  from  eaves  and  window-panes,  as  he 
courted  sleep  sans  rum.  But  always  he  lost  the 
battle  against  Dutch  courage  and,  reaching  an 
arm  along  the  floor,  drew  the  bottle  towards  him, 
drinking  until  the  ape  of  fear  was  stupefied  and 
sleep  came.  Rum-logged  slumber,  tobogganing 
into  nightmare,  and  to  Thornton  awake  in  a 
wringing  sweat  and  terror  of  his  own  night mared 
noises.  .  .  .  More  rum.  .  .  .  More  sodden  sleep. 
.  .  .  More  rum.  .  .  .  Morning  at  last,  just 
beyond  eternity.  ...  A  soldier  going  to  pieces 
under  the  eyes  of  his  friends  who,  since  they 
are  his  friends,  see  nothing. 


VII 


Rain-swept  midnight,  as  twenty  young  men 
creep  over  the  parapet  of  Trench  K5;  twenty 
young  men  bristling  bombs  and  cold  steel; 
twenty  minstrels  in  grim  blackface,   off  for  a 
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jest  with  Death  as  they  make  way  through  a 
gap  in  the  wire,  setting  off  in  two  parties  across 
the  eighty  yards  of  No  Man's  Land  towards  the 
German  bags. 

Thornton  was  drunk.  Other  words  and  longer 
sentences  might  describe  his  condition,  but 
inevitably  the  fact  would  remain  that  he  was 
drunk,  not  drunk  in  high  abandon  like  a  story- 
book milord,  but  sodden  as  the  sot  who,  a  day 
or  so  hence  will  creep  from  his  water-front  gutter 
to  the  Mourner's  Bench  and  repentance.  And 
when,  half  an  hour  later,  he  had  crawled  over  the 
rim  of  a  crater,  whither  he  had  sought  sanctuary 
from  a  sporadic  machine  gun  burst  that  was  an 
easy  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  Thornton's  con- 
dition was  advanced  by  three  swigs  of  rum  and 
an  adjective,  and  he  had  become  hiccoughing- 
drunk.  Hence,  when  he  urged  Corporal  Rollins 
to  edge  over  to  the  right  and  establish  liaison  with 
Hamilton,  the  corporal  was  glad  of  the  chance 
to  discuss  his  officer's  condition  with  the  senior 
non-com.  of  the  party. 

"Thornton,"  Rollins  remarked  in  the  shelter 
of  the  remains  of  a  Flemish  farm- wagon,  over 
the  single  shaft  of  which  the  husband  of  a  young 
widow  of  Kransk,  which  is  in  Upper  Silesia, 
was  draped  in  quaint  mummery  of  death, 
"Thornton  is  soused  to  the  gills!" 

Rollins  liked  Lieutenant  Thornton,  and  so 
did  Sergeant  Hamilton,  for  nine  months  in  the 
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mud  will  do  much  to  adjust  little  matters  of 
human  relations,  particularly  if  one  can  answer 
to  the  peculiar  description  called  "stout",  which 
is  relative,  principally,  to  one's  deportment  in 
uncomfortable  places  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  adipose  tissue. 

"  There's  been  something  wrong  with  that  guy 
ever  since  he  came  back  up  the  Line  from 
hospital,"  Hamilton  observed.  "  He's  been  shot 
to  pieces  for  over  a  month.  But  what  the  hell 
can  you  and  I  do  about  it?     Nothing!" 

Rollins  wasn't  so  sure,  and  he  worried  about 
it  all  the  way  back  to  Thornton's  shell-hole 
refuge,  where  he  found  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  latter  understand  that  all  was  well  with 
Sergeant  Hamilton's  squad,  and  that  Hamilton 
was  waiting  patiently  for  Mr.  Thornton  to  move 
forward. 

By  that  time  Thornton  was  neither  brave  nor 
afraid,  but  merely  drunk,  and  entirely  past  the 
point  where  adjectives  could  qualify  his  con- 
dition. He  made  the  effort  to  move  forward, 
however,  but  his  progress  was  purely  mechanical, 
and  performed  from  force  of  habit.  Liquor  and 
stupor  apart,  there  remained  the  habit  of  weeks 
of  intensive  training  for  this  night,  backed  by 
months  of  soldiering,  to  carry  him  by  momentum 
when  his  mental  processes  ceased  to  function. 
So  the  mechanics  of  soldiery  brought  Thornton 
to  the  edge  of  the  Boche  parapet-bags,  where  he 
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subsided,  ignominiously  and  ingloriously,  into 
sleep. 

The  35th  brought  back  no  prisoners  that  night. 
Instead,  the  raiding  party  carried  home  the  inert 
form  of  a  young  officer,  pasty  of  face,  despite  its 
burnt  cork,  and  pouchy  of  eye,  and  eased  him, 
dead  to  the  world,  over  the  edge  of  the  bags  into 
a  bay  of  Trench  K5. 

Four  hours  had  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
Thornton  had  "passed  out"  some  two  feet  this 
side  of  Germany  and  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  K5,  for  it  is  no  light  task  to  lug  a  drunken 
man  up  the  putrid  hills  and  down  the  foul  dales 
of  No  Man's  Land  in  the  pitch  of  night,  no  matter 
how  well  one  knows  the  terrain,  particularly  if 
the  dead  weight  you  are  hauling  tries  to  lighten 
your  load  by  trolling  a  few  bars  of  "Sweet 
Adeline,"  in  his  stupor  causing  nine  star  shells 
to  curve  gracefully  to  Heaven,  and  five  machine 
guns  to  empty  a  clipful  apiece  into  your  party, 
costing  you  two  men  killed  and  three  more  to 
bring  in  wounded. 

Yet  all  the  way  home  Rollins  maintained 
blasphemously  that  they  must  give  Thornton 
his  chance,  suggesting  to  Hamilton  that  they 
should  park  his  sodden  form  under  what  had  been 
the  Belgian  farmer's  wagon,  to  sleep  it  off,  spilling 
his  supply  of  rum  and  reporting  him  as  missing. 
If  Jerry  got  him  during  the  day,  that  would 
be  tough  luck  for  Thornton,  but  not  so  tough  as 
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the  music  he  would  have  to  face  if  they  brought 
him  home  like  this.  .  .  .  Rollins  would  sneak 
out  at  dusk  and  get  him  or,  if  Hamilton  thought 
it  necessary,  would  stay  with  him  all  day  and  make 
sure  that  he  didn't  give  the  game  away  to  the 
sniper  over  by  the  old  tree  when  he  came  to.  .  .  . 
Hamilton  scratched  his  head  over  that,  removing 
his  tin  hat  for  the  purpose,  but  ruled  against  the 
idea  on  the  ground  that  two  or  three  members 
of  the  party,  at  least,  couldn't  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  no  matter  what  they  might 
promise  out  here  in  front. 

"Nope,"  was  the  sergeant's  final  decree,  "in 
a  case  like  this,  some  son  of  a  bitch  would  talk, 
and  someone  else,  probably  the  Old  Man,  would 
start  asking  awkward  questions.  We  gotta  bring 
him  in  the  way  he  is,  Roily,  which  is  tough.  He 
was  a  good  guy  and  a  good  officer,  but  you  and 
I  can't  help  that!  I  wonder  what  the  hell 
happened  to  him!" 

Rollins  had  no  answer  to  that,  relaxing  into 
soft  curses  while  Hamilton,  applying  the  past 
tense  to  Thornton,  became  an  unconscious  pro- 
phet, a  phrase  that  would  have  meant  nothing  to 
Hamilton,  who  knew  men  and  trenches  and  mud 
and  King's  Regulations,  when  to  duck  and  when 
not  to,  and  deemed  those  things  enough  for  any 
one  soldier  to  master. 
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VIII 


One  night  in  a  hut  in  the  rest  billets  along  the 
Dranoutre  road,  Lieutenant  Gray  Thornton  had 
remarked,  during  consultation  at  the  shrine  of 
the  fickle  jade,  that  there  are  two  things  the 
Gods  despise,  one  of  which  is  a  chuckling  winner, 
while  the  other  is  the  gentleman  who  crabs  when 
he  is  losing,  and  would  Captain  Gorman,  as  he 
then  was,  mind  not  throwing  down  his  hand  on 
top  of  the  deck  until  the  rest  of  us  get  our  cards? 
Gorman  was  a  first-class  company  commander 
and,  in  gruff  fashion,  an  amiable  soul,  but  Nature 
had  never  meant  him  to  play  poker,  added  to 
which  he  was  a  young  man  with  a  retentive 
memory  and  the  faculty  for  wet-nursing  a  grouch. 
So,  as  he  leaned  against  the  parados  along 
towards  morning,  Gorman  rehearsed  a  pretty 
speech  with  which  he  intended  to  regale  his 
colleague  of  the  Scout  Section  when  that  unfor- 
tunate should  clamber  down  over  the  bags, 
planning  in  this  way  to  relieve  his  mind  of  certain 
little  quirks  of  ire  that  had  been  annoying  him 
ever  since  an  evening  almost  five  months  ago 
when  Gorman  had  played  poker  in  a  hut  on  the 
road  to  Dranoutre.  This  because  Gorman's 
trench-sense  told  him  that  Thornton's  expedition 
had  taken  a  trend  which  the  commander  of  D 
Company  described  as  "gone  phut!"  rendering 
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its  leader  an  obvious  subject  for  Gorman's  choice 
assortment  of  verbal  slings  and  arrows  when  he 
and  his  party  should  return  from  their  fizzled 
foray.  But  he  was  unprepared  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Gorman  imagination — at  no  time  a  flourish- 
ing rose — for  the  manner  of  Thornton's  home- 
coming, and  it  necessitated  several  moments  of 
thought  for  the  truth  to  seep  into  him  as  the 
Scout  Officer's  body  was  eased  down  to  the 
fire  step,  minutes  principally  given  over,  be 
it  said  to  Gorman's  credit,  to  thoughts  of 
roller  bandages,  stretcher  bearers  and  the  long 
carry   from   K5   to   the   Aid   Post  in   Kemmel. 

"In  God's  name,  Sergeant,  what  got  him?  Is 
it  a  bad  one?"  he  barked  at  Hamilton  as  that 
worthy  slid  to  the  duckboards  and  wiped  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  wishing  that  Rollins 
hadn't  made  himself  scarce  in  such  a  hurry, 
Hamilton  deeming  the  situation  one  that  called 
for  team  play. 

No  answer. 

"Speak  up  man!  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
are  you  dumb?" 

"No,  sir!" 

Silence  again,  while  Hamilton  wipes  his  brow 
anew  with  the  back  of  a  grimy  hand  and  drops 
his  tin  hat  on  the  floor  of  the  trench  in  his  anxiety, 
while  Gorman  goes  to  one  knee  beside  Thornton, 
to  inspect  things  for  himself. 
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"Good  Lord!     Dead  drunk!" 

Then  silence,  as  Gorman,  on  his  feet  again, 
hands  sunk  deep  in  breeches  pockets,  stares 
down  at  the  form  on  the  duckboards  of  the 
trench.    ...  A  minute,  perhaps  two  minutes. 

"Here,  three  of  you  men.  Take  him  to  D 
Company  Officers'  dug-out.     I'll  follow  you!" 

And  there,  twenty  feet  under  ground,  stretched 
on  a  chicken-wire  bunk,  the  thing  that  had  been 
Lieutenant  Gray  Thornton  snored  out  its  drunken 
torpor,  while  another  khaki  figure,  truculent  of 
mien  but  harassed  of  eye,  squatted  on  an  old 
milking  stool,  staring  at  a  candle  waxed  to  the 
bottom  of  an  overturned  pail,  rising  once  to 
light  a  new  wick,  with  never  a  thought  in  his 
mind  of  the  hut  on  the  road  to  Dranoutre,  as 
he  pondered  the  thing  on  the  chicken- wire  bunk, 
and  nine  months  in  the  mud,  and  the  way  of 
rum  with  a  man. 


IX 


Barefoot  across  the  red  hot  griddle  of  hell 
they  marched  him,  blear  eyed,  unshorn,  streaks 
of  burnt  cork  adorning  his  cheeks  in  the  weak 
winter  sun  as  Thornton  ran  his  coward's  gamut  in 
inglorious  exit  from  the  regiment  and  Trench  K5. 

A  week  of  solitary  confinement  in  a  tin  hut 
behind  the  church  in  West  outre.  Then,  in  a  long 
low-ceilinged   room   adjoining   the   estaminet   in 
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the  square,  three  pompous  brass-hats,  bulging 
over  the  edges  of  a  narrow  table,  gaze  with 
malevolent  eye  at  this  outcast  who  has  dis- 
graced the  calling  they  pretend  but  do  not 
practise,  licking  their  chops  and  honing  their 
guillotine  for  their  Robespierrian  holiday. 

The  charge  is  read.  '*  Whereas  at  map  location 
so-and-so  on  such-and-such  a  day."  .  .  . 
"Cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy."  .  .  . 
The  pig-eyes  of  Brass-Hat  Number  One  almost 
pop  from  his  head.  .  .  .  "Did  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  men."  .  .  .  Brass-Hat  Number 
Two  grinds  his  false  teeth.  .  .  .  "Drunk!" 
.  .  .  And  Brass-Hat  Number  Three,  who  for- 
gets that  little  goldfish  sometimes  swim  in  glasses 
of  port,  becomes  the  epitome  of  all  Temperance 
Unions,  Constitutional  Amendments  and  Pro- 
hibition Ballyhoos  in  his  mottled  fury.  .  .  . 
"Anything  to  say  for  yourself?"  .  .  .  "No." 
.  .  .  The  sentence :  "  His  Majesty  has  no  further 
use  for  your  services!" 

Molly!  .  .  .  "God,  what  have  I  done?"  .  .  . 
Thornton  cries  it  aloud,  alone  again  in  the  tin 
hut  behind  the  church  and,  pillowing  his  head  on 
his  arms,  sobs  as  he  sobbed  into  his  mother's 
breast  when  the  little  boy  in  velvet  shorts  lost 
his  clock-work  engine  out  at  play. 

Disgraced.  .  .  .  Insignia  stripped  from 
shoulders,  and  down  the  Line  you  go,  away 
from  the  war  that  broke  you.   .    .    .  People  in 
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khaki  look  at  you  as  you  go,  and  those  who 
can  be  bothered  let  you  see  a  sneer  at  the  corners 
of  their  mouths.  .  .  .  You  shiver  and  gaze  into 
the  toes  of  your  boots.  .  .  .  Cold  fury.  .  .  . 
Enlist  in  the  ranks?  ...  To  hell  with  their 
war !  ...  To  hell  with  their  king !  ...  To 
hell  with  country!  .  .  .  You're  a  free  man  now! 
.  .  .  Despair  again.  .  .  .  You're  not  a  free 
man.  .  .  .  You're  an  outcast,  a  leper.  .  .  .  But 
to  hell  with  them !  ...  Go  back  to  England  and 
clean  out  your  bank  account.  .  .  .  Disappear! 
.  .  .  Forget  it!  .  .  .  But  the  trouble  is  you 
can't,  because  you  can't  disappear  from  your- 
self! .  .  .  Molly,  yes,  what  of  Molly?  .  .  . 
Black  despair  again.  .  .  .  Thus  Thornton,  on 
the  road  to  the  Base  and  England,  while  the  Gods, 
high  on  their  hills,  dust  a  name  off  the  Black- 
board of  Time  and,  like  the  well-bred  fellows 
they  are,  laugh  quietly  behind  their  hands. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  dark,  petite  wisp  in  the  navy  blues  of 
the  ambulance  columns  put  down  the  moist 
cloth  on  the  running  board  of  the  Daimler 
ambulance  that  was  one  of  what  seemed  to  be 
an  endless  row,  and  ruefully  regarded  the  oil 
and  grime  that  somehow  couldn't  be  kept  away 
from  two  of  the  smallest  hands  on  this  side  of 
the  English  Channel,  which  is  the  Boulogne  side. 
And,  as  she  stared  at  her  upturned  palms,  the 
wisp's  lips  moved  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
devout  "  Damn ! "  Then  the  grimy  hands  twisted 
at  the  waistline  of  a  uniform  skirt  that  never  would 
stop  wriggling  out  of  place,  which  performance 
completed,  she  set  off  across  the  cobbles  of  the 
yard  with  determined  tread,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  some  fairy  sprite  of  the  sea  in  full 
sail  for  port. 

"Poppy,  my  old  one,"  she  grinned  in  mimic 
homage,  a  minute  later,  to  a  taller  girl  of  lighter 
colouring,  apparently  a  personage  of  some  degree 
of  elevation,  to  judge  by  the  gold  braid  adorning 
her  navy  blue  sleeves,  "is  there  any  earthly 
reason  why  a  sweet  young  thing  shouldn't  buzz 
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off  to  blow  herself  to  some  of  the  Robitaille 
woman's  nail  shine  ?  " 

"Give  us  a  cigarette,  Molly,"  replied  that 
doughty  lady,  a  corporal  of  sorts,  whose  name 
you  will  find  listed  in  the  archives  of  the  phantom 
and  elastic  condition  nicknamed  Society,  as  the 
Honourable  Poppy  Barlow,  and  whose  sire,  the 
records  will  tell  you,  if  you  are  interested,  is 
the  broken-down  eleventh  Lord  Brough,  though 
the  blonde  curls  are  not  Brough,  by  any  means, 
but  come  from  the  Gorings  on  the  distaff  side. 
Gorings,  the  records  aver,  were  at  Crecy  and 
Agincourt  and  their  men  still  die  in  their  boots, 
or  their  cups,  and  sometimes  in  both,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  archives. 

"  So  you  want  to  go  to  town,  what?  That  man 
of  yours  again,  whatshisname?  No?  Of  course  not, 
old  dear,  it  never  is !  Well,  toddle  along,  my  child, 
and  may  God  bless  you.  But  be  back  by  eight, 
mind,  or  you'll  be  hearing  from  God's  little 
corporal!" 

Thus  it  happened  that  some  time  later,  a 
sergeant  of  the  Field  Artillery,  on  whose  hands 
time  was  dragging  as  he  waited  for  the  leave 
boat  that  would  take  him  to  the  shores  of  Kent, 
found  opportunity  to  feast  eyes  grown  weary 
of  the  sight  of  broad-hipped,  heavy-bosomed 
Flemish  wenches,  on  an  elf  in  blue  as  she  breasted 
the  corner  just  this  side  the  Hdtel  de  Folkestone 
on  her  way  to  the  salon  of  Madame  Robitaille, 
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causing  the  sergeant's  thoughts  to  swim  in  a 
pleasant  haze  to  the  village  of  Hawkhurst,  which 
is  on  the  Portsmouth  road,  and  to  the  pleasant 
conclusion  that,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it 
is  better  to  be  going  on  leave  than  it  is  to  be 
coming  back. 

Still  later,  while  attempting  to  arrange  a  small 
sheaf  of  crumpled  currency  which  Madame  had 
tendered  in  change,  Molly  glanced  briefly  but 
palpitatingly  at  the  musty  door  that  leads 
chez  Roderigue,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  a 
creaking  stair  and  the  dim  corner  where  Gray 
Thornton  had  kissed  her  one  night  an  aeon  ago. 
And  Molly  looked  twice  at  the  door,  and  sighed, 
passing  on  her  way  towards  the  quay  and  a 
certain  stone-fronted  shop  that  is  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  eclairs  and  chocolate  of  a  syrupy 
thickness. 

Whereupon,  that  faithful  slave  of  Olympus 
whose  name  is  Coincidence  changed  the  course 
of  a  sprite  in  blues  and  caused  her  to  turn  a  corner 
which  she  believed  would  provide  a  short  cut  to 
the  patisserie,  but  which  sent  her,  instead, 
cannoning  into  the  chest  of  a  lank,  bedraggled 
hulk  that  was  the  shell  of  the  man  who,  one  night 
of  dreams,  had  kissed  on  to  her  finger  a  ring  that 
had  been  his  mother's. 

"Gray,  darling!"  cried  the  elf,  as  on  tiptoe 
she  locked  hands  behind  the  collar  of  the  unshorn 
shadow  that  had  been  an  Officer  and  a  Gentleman, 
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but  that  now  was  an  outcast,  and  less  than 
nothing. 

.  .  .  The  fat  lady  smiled  benignly,  and 
almost  dropped  three  of  her  six  parcels ;  a  passing 
officer  of  cuirassiers  on  leave  saw,  twinkled  and 
sighed ;  and  two  privates  of  the  Veterinary  Corps 
looked  and  nudged  each  other,  for  members  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  are  known  to  have  peculiar  views 
of  their  own  in  these  little  matters.  And,  as  the 
second  vet.  returned  the  first  vet.  's  nudge,  Molly  felt 
two  hands  clasping  her  wrists,  not  to  hold  them, 
it  seemed,  but  to  loosen  them  from  their  place 
behind  the  collar.  .  .  .  Thornton's  hands.  It 
was  not  until  that  moment  that  she  realized  that 
her  lover  had  not  kissed  her,  that  he  had  not 
uttered  one  word  of  greeting,  but  had  stood  gazing 
down  at  her  in  silence,  because  he  could  not  speak. 

Long,  deep  looks;  Molly's  steady,  but  won- 
dering ;  Thornton's  wavering,  uncertain,  dull  with 
ache  as  he  twists  his  hands  clumsily  about  each 
other,  nervously,  then  thrusts  them  deep  into 
his  pockets,  and  wheels  on  heel  to  go,  turning 
about  suddenly,  almost  fiercely,  to  face  her  again. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Molly.  Let's  walk!" 
his  voice  says,  hoarsely  and  speaks  no  more, 
because  it  cannot,  while  she,  with  the  intuition 
that  is  born  of  centuries  of  women  who  have 
loved,  not  wisely  sometimes,  but  always  well, 
silently  falls  in  at  his  side,  almost  running  as  he 
strikes  out  with  maddening,  staccato  strides. 
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They  pass  the  corner  in  silence,  and  leaving 
the  Hdtel  de  Folkestone  behind  them,  forge  madly 
ahead,  swinging  across  the  cobbles  and  on  to  the 
sands,  whence  on  and  on  they  go  in  rushing 
silence,  until  as  they  come  about,  a  full  mile 
down  the  Plage,  Molly,  because  she  is  all  woman 
and  knows  it  best  by  far  to  look  whatever  tragedy 
there  may  be  full  in  the  eyes,  breathes,  "Gray, 
dear,  you'll  have  to  stop  the  seven  league  boots. 
My  shoes  are  full  of  sand!"  They  halt,  and 
Molly  finds  a  place  to  sit  on  the  sands,  while 
Thornton,  towering  above  her,  looks  down  and 
tries  to  speak,  but,  finding  that  he  cannot,  joins 
her  and  sits  beside  her  in  silence. 

"Tell  me,  dear,"  she  says,  when  it  seems  that 
Eternity  must  have  passed. 

And  he  tells  her,  staring  out  across  the  waters 
with  eyes  gone  sightless  to  where  a  wintry  sun 
whitens  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  while  the  girl's  eyes, 
as  she  listens  and  hears  her  castle  of  dreams 
come  tumbling  about  her,  brick  by  brick  and 
stone  by  stone,  are  welling  pools  of  misery  in 
which  the  autumn  waters  of  the  Channel,  lapping 
the  shore,  dance  in  weird  distortion. 

His  story  ends,  a  story  that  has  spared  no 
detail,  neither  of  event  nor  of  self,  and  they  sit 
together  on  the  sands  of  silence,  until  dusk  creeps 
on  them  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  share  their 
desolation  but  the  bleak  wind  and  clouds  beating 
up  for  the  night  of  rain,  and  here  and  there  a  gull, 
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winging  aimlessly  over  sand  at  water's  edge. 
An  hour,  perhaps  two  hours. 

"And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Gray?" 
asks  her  voice  that  is  scarcely  a  voice,  but  that 
to  him  is  the  sound  of  Paradise  gone  from  his 
life,  never  to  be  heard  again. 

Time  passes  unnoticed.  .  .  .  What  is  Time? 
.  .  .  But  at  last  he  answers,  as  though  scarce 
able  to  tear  the  words  from  his  throat. 

"  Just  give  me  my  ring,  that's  all ;  say  good-bye, 
forget  me  and  everything  about  me,"  he  says, 
his  tone  growing  braver  as  he  speaks.  "  I  didn't 
mean  to  see  you  to-day.  It  would  have  been 
easier  for  each  of  us  if  we  hadn't  met,  and  I 
meant  to  write  you  from  London  and  tell  you, 
but  perhaps  it's  better  this  way!" 

"You  mean  that  you're  going  to  get  out  of 
it,  Gray?  That  you  won't  join  up  in  the  ranks, 
face  it  out  and  fight  your  way  back?  Tell  me, 
boy,  is  that  what  you  mean? " 

Silence. 

"Yes,  I'm  finished!" 

Silence  again,  as  a  black-haired  sprite  twists  a 
thin  band  of  metal  and  a  precious  stone  on  a 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  twists  it  and  looks  at  it, 
until  a  tear,  larger  than  the  rest,  falls  and  hides 
the  sparkle  of  the  gem.  She  twists  the  ring  again 
and  again,  until,  shaking  her  curls,  she  can  bring 
her  head  erect,  clear-eyed,  and  speak. 

"Gray" — he  stirs  at  the  sound  of  her  voice — 
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"I'm  not  going  to  give  you  back  your  ring.  I 
ask  nothing  from  you,  not  a  promise,  not  a  thing. 
I  love  you,  Gray,  I  don't  know  whether  you 
know  that  I  do,  or  not,  nor  even  if  it  matters 
any  more,  as  things  are.  But  I  can't  help  being 
myself,  and  I  love  you.  I  suppose  I  shall  always 
love  you."  She  looks  long  at  his  ring  again  until 
Thornton  lifts  his  head  from  the  pillow  of  his 
arm  in  the  sand.  "And  I  would  rather  be  dead 
than  know  that  I  can  love  anyone  who  isn't  a 

man.     If  I  never  see  you  again,  Gray,  I " 

But  her  words  are  lost  to  him,  and  she  is  gone 
from  him  with  a  sob,  in  tears  that  cannot  be 
hidden  as  she  stumbles  in  the  twilight  to  the  road 
that  leads  to  Wimereux  and  across  its  cobbles, 
leaving  him  motionless,  prone  in  the  sands, 
head  buried  in  moist  Mother  Nature,  dry-eyed. 

But  there  is  a  new  cast  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  unshaven  hulk  that  strides  into  the  M.L.O.'s 
office  on  the  Quay  when  the  hands  of  the  station 
clock  are  a  scant  hour  away  from  midnight, 
striding  in  and  flinging  down  a  travel-warrant 
on  the  desk  as  he  snaps,  "I  shan't  be  going  to 
England.  I'm  going  over  to  Etaples  to  enlist. 
Do  I  need  an  escort?" 

And  that  night,  eight  miles  away,  in  a  hospital 
yard,  a  sprite  in  navy  blue  gripped  the  wheel  of  a 
Daimler  ambulance,  though  she  was  ill  from 
heartbreak,  hollow-eyed  and  unable  to  cajole 
a  word  of  answer  from  her  crackling  throat  when 
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a  boyish  slip,  whose  men  had  fought  at  Crecy  and 
at  Agincourt,  passed  and  gave  her  greeting,  and 
who,  because  she  is  Poppy  Barlow,  and  a  woman 
and  a  soldier  in  every  inch  of  the  slim  fibre  of 
her,  looked  and  saw,  and,  seeing,  bundled  Driver 
Molly  Tarrant  away  to  her  cubbyhole  and  to  bed, 
where  she  sobbed,  unsleeping,  into  her  pDlow. 

But,  while  Molly  sobbed  and  twisted  at  a  ring 
on  a  finger  of  her  left  hand,  a  lone  hulk  of  a  man 
strode  through  the  night  on  the  road  that  leads 
through  Camiers  to  Etaples  and  the  Infantry 
base,  a  man  re-born  who,  in  a  few  hours  was  to 
become  Private  Gray  Thornton  of  the  35th 
Canadian  Rifles ;  re-born,  believing  that  he  must 
die  to  square  his  account  with  Honour. 


11 


March,  1916;  drear,  drizzling  March,  with 
shells  shrieking  into  two  feet  of  ooze,  hurling 
clots  of  slime  mingled  with  high  explosive, 
brick  and  mortar  as,  one  by  one,  they  crumble 
the  ruins  that  were  Dickebusche.  Into  the  town, 
from  Ouderdom  way,  clump  a  hundred  men  in 
column  of  fours,  ninety-nine  recruits,  raw  to  the 
way  of  Mars,  dragging  wearily  round  the  corner 
in  the  town,  skirting  the  graveyard  under  the 
crumpling  spire  and  turning  left  across  the  long 
duckboard  walk  that  brings  you  over  the  swamp 
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and  up  the  hill  into  Scottish  Wood.  At  their 
head  stalks  Sergeant  Gregg,  of  the  35th,  leading 
his  rookies  to  join  the  battalion,  and  somewhere 
in  the  entrails  of  the  column,  Private  Gray 
Thornton,  come  back  to  meet  his  Maker. 

Single  file  they  creak  across  the  duckboards, 
that  seem  endless  to  shoulders  sagging  under 
pack  and  rifle,  for  the  miles  separating  Scottish 
Wood  from  the  railhead  at  Poperinghe  are  long, 
dragging  miles  to  the  tyro  with  a  load  on  his 
back,  no  food  to  warm  his  belly  against  the  rain 
that  never  stops  and  the  mud  of  the  roadside 
making  wet  blotting-paper  of  the  bottoms  of 
his  puttees. 

Scottish  Wood,  shelter  of  sorts,  food  and  sleep. 
And,  in  the  morning,  the  Old  Man  and  Major 
Bombs  Gorman  coming  down  the  line  to  inspect 
the  new  draft.  The  Old  Man  gives  a  hurried 
look,  but  suddenly  thinks  of  the  warm  shaving 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  being  the 
Old  Man.  "  You  fix  'em  up,  Gorman,"  he  grunts, 
"I've  some  important  things  to  be  doing!" 

Gorman  coming  down  the  line  to  look  'em 
over,  as  truculent  a  Gorman  as  ever:  "What's 
your  name?"  .  .  .  "Where  d'you  come  from?" 
..."  Who  taught  you  to  roll  puttees  like  that? 
You're  in  a  regiment  now,  not  a  plurry  depot!" 
.  .  .  Then  he  stops  dead  in  his  tracks,  and 
Private  Inglis  swears  Gorman's  chin  dropped 
right  on  his  chest,  for  Gorman  has  seen  something 
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in  the  rear  rank  that  astounds  him,  and  he  can't 
believe  his  eyes.  ...  He  stops,  looks  again, 
bites  his  lip,  and  Private  McGee,  who  stood  there, 
not  a  foot  from  him,  was  still  wondering  on  the 
afternoon  when  they  got  him  through  the  left 
kidney,  up  Maple  Copse  way,  why  Gorman  barked 
"My  God!"  like  that  in  his  ear. 

Enough.  "  Ordly  sergeant ! " — Gorman  shouts 
at  the  top  of  his  voice — "  Ord'ly  sergeant !  Here ; 
take  over  these  men  and  allot  them  to  their 
companies  if  the  list  is  ready!" 


in 


"  It  won't  take  long ! "  was  the  thought  dominant 
in  his  mind  in  the  days  that  brought  Thornton 
back  from  the  sands  of  Boulogne  to  the  slather 
called  Flanders.  ...  It  won't  take  long.  .  .  . 
One  through  the  head  and  a  khaki  parson  to 
mumble  over  the  pieces  they  wrap  in  an  army 
blanket,  the  blanket  they  will  charge  against  you 
at  two  dollars  in  your  paybook  when  they  have 
shoved  you  under  the  sod  to  push  up  daisies.  .  .  . 
"It  won't  take  long!"  thrummed  his  mind  as 
Thornton  sat  in  Scottish  Wood  yanking  pull- 
through  down  rifle  barrel. 

"Why  the  Thirty-fifth  of  all  battalions;  why 
didn't  he  join  another  outfit  where  no  one  would 
know  him?"  old  cronies  asked  each  other.     But 
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the  Regiment,  if  the  cronies  had  known  it,  was 
mechanical  choice  and  neither  drama  nor  burlesque, 
but  action  typical  of  the  laisser  faire  of  his  mind 
that  made  it  simpler  to  think  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  than  to  choose  some  new  unit. 

Then  the  Line  again,  and  Thornton  in  the 
Line,  but  not  the  Thornton  of  Trench  K5  and 
Kemmel.  ...  A  friendless  Thornton,  this, 
friendless  because  he  wants  no  friends,  object 
of  curiosity  and  gossip,  but  soon  left  to  himself 
as  his  actions  make  it  quite  clear  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  investigate  that  he  is  not  seeking  human 
companionships.  But  a  different  Thornton,  for 
all  that,  a  Thornton  who  is  clear  of  eye,  though 
silent  of  mien,  with  a  set  to  his  shoulders  that 
belongs  to  no  man  who  knows  fear,  but  to  a  child 
of  Kismet;  a  man  whose  life  has  gone  smash, 
but  who  has  come  back  to  pay  off  the  overdraft. 

And  so  one  night  through  Voormezeele  and 
into  the  craters  of  Saint  Eloi,  than  which  you  may 
try  to  name  a  better  spot  for  a  young  man  court- 
ing death  in  the  early  days  of  April! 

Mud  and  corruption  .  .  .  high  explosive  and 
machine  gun  barrage  .  .  .  life  and  death,  with 
the  odds  at  twenty  to  one  for  death  .  .  .  twenty 
men  in  a  corner,  holding  the  hither  lip  of  a  crater 
.  .  .  then  fifteen,  then  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine 
and  eight,  the  eight  half  dead  from  hunger  and 
thirst  and  fatigue  in  hell's  own  concentrated 
essence  of  filth.   .   .   .  And,  of  those  eight,  Private 
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Gray  Thornton,  mildly  wondering  if  any  shell 
in  the  next  batch  to  come  over  will  have  his 
number  on  it,  not  hoping  particularly,  nor  caring 
much,  for  there  is  plenty  of  time,  not  leading 
heroic  forlorn  hopes,  but  simply  doing  as  he  is 
told,  and,  when  there  is  no  one  to  tell  him,  simply 
doing  the  things  he  would  have  done  if  some- 
one had  been  there  to  give  orders.  Long  days 
and  eternal  nights;  neither  fear  nor  thrill, 
merely  staying  where  he  ought  to  stay,  im- 
personally, until  the  right  one  will  come  along  to 
take  him  six  feet  under  the  sod,  always  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  they  can  find  enough  to 
wrap  in  a  blanket,  or  chuck  into  a  sandbag, 
piecemeal. 

"R.I.  P."  on  two  hundred  wooden  crosses  .  .  . 
five  hundred  men  bound  for  Blighty  .  .  .  tickets 
to  the  next  performance  for  the  few  who  are 
left  .  .  .  thus  the  Thirty-fifth  at  Saint  Eloi  in 
the  first  week  of  April,  until  the  tattered  remnant 
of  a  battalion  comes  creeping  out  of  what  had 
been  the  Line,  reeling  like  drunken  men,  a  boy 
in  his  early  twenties  gone  white-haired,  deep 
lines  cut  out  into  the  faces  of  men  of  the  world 
in  this  glimpse  of  hell.  Brief  rest,  then  by 
Cafe  Beige,  Restaurant  Corner,  Dickebusche  and 
the  road  past  the  laiterie  to  the  huts  just  this 
side  of  Ouderdom — and  sleep. 

So  spring  passed  and  early  summer  came,  when 
mud  turns  to  dust  and  dry  rot  burns  the  face 
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of  Flanders,  until  it  crackles  and  stinks  in  the 
heat.  In  the  Line,  out  again,  in  and  out,  from 
the  tip  to  the  southern  base  of  that  promontory 
of  death  that  maps  and  history  call  the  Salient 
of  Ypres  .  .  .  Hooge  .  .  .  China  Wall  .  .  . 
Covent  Garden  .  .  .  the  Menin  Road  .  .  . 
Zillebeke  Lake  .  .  .  names  that  are  graven  on 
the  stone  tablets  of  eternity's  heroism,  where 
men  died  for  love  of  women,  or  for  love  of  that 
sweetest  fantasy  of  all,  that  you  and  I  call  country, 
a  fantasy  born  of  green  fields,  high  hills  bright  in 
the  sun,  and  the  streets  of  village  and  town,  and 
not  kindled — as  they  would  have  us  believe — 
by  the  vapid  mouthings  of  the  politician,  rubbing 
the  pile  of  his  two  quart  hat  as  he  sets  out  to  bay 
the  populace. 

Grim  philosophers,  these  who  had  to  die, 
dying  because  they  happened  to  be  there  and  it 
is  part  of  the  job  to  die  when  the  one  with  the 
number  on  it  comes  your  way;  blaspheming 
their  God,  cursing  Him  fondly,  and  calling  him 
"Hughie"  in  cheerful  and  serious  imprecation, 
because  Hughie  is  a  name  as  good  as  any  other 
and  one  that  strips  the  Deity  of  the  surpliced 
garmentry  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  gets  him 
down  to  the  level  of  a  God-forsaken  infantryman 
who  has  to  die  in  a  ditch,  where  the  white-robed 
pageantry  of  a  heavenly  choir  seems  out  of 
place,  as  any  white  man's  parson  will  agree,  pro- 
viding he  hasn't  backslid  since  peace  and  good- 
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will  returned  to  earth,  and  even  the  most  human 
parsons  have  gone  back  to  thumping  their  tubs. 


IV 


Incidents  here  and  there.  ...  A  night  in 
Rheninghelst  and  Thornton  leaning  against  the 
churchyard  wall  for  want  of  desire  for  better 
entertainment,  when  Sergeant  Rollins  looms  in 
the  night,  asking  for  a  match.  "Thanks,"  he 
says,  and  moves  to  go,  then  turns  back.  "Say, 
Thornton,  Hamilton  and  me  would  have  given 
you  a  chance  that  night,  but  it  wouldn't  work. 
It  was  a  tough  break!"  "Thanks,"  says  Private 
Thornton,  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

Young  Lieutenant  Havers,  the  regimental 
busybody,  trying  to  pump  him  one  night  near 
Bedford  House,  when  the  carrying  party  is 
waiting  for  the  wagons  to  come  up  with  the 
rations.  .  .  .  But  "Yes,  sir!"  and  "No,  sir!" 
are  the  best  Havers  can  get  for  his  pains,  so 
he  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

The  padre,  a  new  one  since  the  days  of  Lieuten- 
ant Thornton,  a  Dogan  priest,  and  white  .  .  . 
"You're  Thornton,  aren't  you,  old  man?"  .  .  . 
"Yes,  sir!"  .  .  .  "The  Book  says  you  and  I 
are  following  different  roads  to  the  same  place," 
he  smiles,  "but  any  time  there's  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  or  you  want  some  one  to  talk  to, 
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don't  hesitate!"  .  .  .  "Thanks  very  much, 
sir!" 

"Thornton  isn't  looking  for  human  associa- 
tions," the  Doctor  of  Souls  tells  the  Doctor  of 
Wounds  during  a  slack  hour  in  the  Aid  Post 
.  .  .  .  "  Why  should  he?  "asked  the  M.O.  "He's 
got  troubles  of  his  own  to  live  with,  I  guess!" 

"And  what  the  hell  d'you  suppose  that  guy 
wants  to  come  back  here  for? "  Company 
Sergeant-Major  Hamilton  asks  Sergeant  Rollins, 
making  wry  face  over  his  alleged  Here  anglaise. 
"Why  couldn't  he  pick  some  other  outfit? "... 
"Is  that  his  business,  or  are  you  electing  the 
members  of  this  battalion  now? "  Rollins  replies, 
and  the  subject  drops. 

"And  this  guy,  Thornton,"  remarks  Private 
Wynne  to  an  interested  group  of  rookies,  as  the 
door  opens  to  let  the  subject  of  his  discourse  enter 
the  hut,  unseen,  "was  scout  officer  of  this  layout, 
until  they  cashiered  him  for  getting  drunk  in 
the   Line   one  night  down   Kemmel  way,   and 

according  to  what  I  heard "  .    .    .  but  what 

Mr.  Wynne  heard  is  interrupted  by  what  used 
to  be  called  a  haymaker,  and  that  is  more  often 
termed  a  sock  on  the  button  nowadays,  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  over  the  Wynne  left  eye, 
an  interruption  not  conducive  to  further  mono- 
logue. .  .  .  "In  future,  Wynne,"  remarks 
Private  Thornton,  "just  mind  your  own  damn 
business.    Any  more  of  you  bastards  want  to  pry 
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into  my  affairs?"  .  .  .  The  desire,  apparently, 
having  died  aborning,  Thornton  goes  to  bed, 
neither  angry  nor  pleased,  having  adopted  the  best 
known  way  to  indicate  his  views  along  certain 
lines.  .  .  .  Straws  to  indicate  the  prevailing 
breeze. 


August  and  the  open  road,  as  into  the  back 
country  of  green  trees  and  birds  on  the  wing 
and  peasant  girls  a-waving  in  peaceful  village  and 
town  swings  the  Thirty-fifth,  the  Old  Man  on 
his  horse  at  the  head  of  the  column,  steaming 
field  kitchens  trundling  along  in  the  rear;  round 
Saint  Omer  into  lush,  unscarred  Bollezeele,  where 
the  sun  shines  and  a  man  can  lie  on  his  back  in 
the  grass  and  gaze  into  the  blue. 

Five  days,  then  on  again  to  Nordesques  and 
the  park  surrounding  a  chateau,  where  man  can 
sleep  again,  while  the  ranks  are  filled  in  with  fresh- 
cut  cannon  fodder,  almost  a  new  battalion  it 
seems  to  the  one  Lieutenant  Thornton  knew, 
and  not  the  battalion  that  knew  Thornton  as 
Officer  of  Scouts,  a  dim  memory  now,  dismissed 
with  the  phrase  "They  stripped  him  for  getting 
drunk  in  the  Line!" 

Then  out  of  Arden  and  back  to  the  Wars,  to 
dust  that  carks  the  nostrils  and  to  the  rumble 
and  boom  of  the  guns  along  the  Somme.   .    .    . 
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The  band  playing  and  drums  rolling  as  the 
Regiment  left-rights  its  way  along  the  pave  of 
the  Route  Nationale,  swallowing  the  clouds  and 
stench  of  every  column  of  Army  Service  lorries, 
ammunition  parks,  staff  cars,  ambulances  and 
generals'  limousines  ...  so  into  Warloy  and  dust- 
smothered  billets  in  a  field  of  cinders,  a  town 
jammed  with  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  way  "in"  to  the  Big  Push  that  is  begin- 
ning to  bend  the  Hun  line  until  it  will  snap ; — 
charming  figment  of  vivid  Staff  imagination — 
bending  it  with  impact  after  impact,  but  impacts 
that  lead  to  nowhere  and  to  nothing  but  proof  of  the 
bald  statement  of  physics  text-books  that  to  every 
action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

Teeming  hundreds  of  "walking  cases",  arms 
in  slings,  bandages  round  heads,  limping  wearily 
past  the  tottering  Virgin  of  Albert  in  endless 
line  .  .  .  rolling  scores  of  motor  ambulances 
with  their  groaning  stretcher-loads,  or  rushing 
back  empty  for  more  .  .  .  tales  of  relentless 
attack  and  counter-attack  in  waves  that  are 
equally  relentless  .  .  .  stories  of  battalion  after 
battalion  slashed  into  ribbons  in  that  wither  of 
fire. 


VI 


The  sugar  factory  in  Courcellette,  early  one 
September  morning,  first  of  epic  days  of  death 
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for  the  Regiment.  .  .  .  Over  goes  D  Company, 
Gorman  in  its  van,  grinning  and  cursing  like  a 
gutter-rat,  born  leader  of  men  in  the  pinches  .  . 
Private  Thornton  in  his  rightful  place  in  Number 
15  platoon,  stumbling  along  in  the  line,  doing 
his  job,  quite  impersonally,  thinking  vaguely 
about  the  one  with  the  number  on  it,  certain  to 
come  his  way  this  time,  if  the  tales  one  has 
heard  of  this  hell's  kitchen  are  true,  and  the  roar 
and  the  smell  do  not  lie. 

Cold  steel,  bomb  and  bullet  .  .  .  rattling 
machine  guns  that  are  almost  silenced  by  the 
cataclysm  of  artillery  roar  ...  a  chaos  of 
attack  and  counter-attack  .  .  .  glorious  war, 
where  you  die  like  rats,  unless  it  happens  that 
you  elect  to  die,  in  which  event  Death  mocks 
and  brackets  you,  picking  those  on  either  side 
who  wanted  to  live,  but  who  couldn't  beat  the 
one  with  the  number  on  it. 

They  fall  like  October  leaves  .  .  .  officers, 
men,  all  ranks  and  kinds.  .  .  .  And  Number  15 
platoon,  that  mustered  twenty-seven  in  the 
chateau  park  in  Nordesques,  is  down  to  eleven. 
And  here  comes  Gorman,  filthy,  blood-spattered, 
eye-ringed,  but  cursing  and  doing  his  job. 

"Where  the  hell  is  Sergeant  Gregg? "  he  wants 
to  know  from  Number  15. 

"Killed  as  we  came  over  the  sunken  road," 
says  a  voice. 

"Is  that  Sixteen  Platoon  on  your  left?" 
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"What  there  is  of  'em,  sir/'  says  another 
voice.  "They  carried  Sergeant  Halliwell  out 
about  two  hours  ago,  shot  through  the  guts. 
Corporal  Gilmore's  dead  since  the  jumping  off 
place!" 

Gorman  surveyed  the  scene. 

"Who's  senior  man  here?  Here,  Thornton, 
you'll  do!  You're  acting  corporal,  taking  charge 
of  Numbers  15  and  16  platoons,  see?  Watch 
for  trouble  from  that  pill-box  on  your  left,  and 
there's  a  bunch  of  the  bastards  behind  the  old 
wall.    Take  care  of  'em.    I'll  be  back." 

A  hazy  dawn,  with  young  heat  setting  up  a 
dance  of  swelter  .  .  .  grey-clad  dead  .  .  . 
khaki  dead  .  .  .  devastation  and  the  howling, 
roaring  bellows  of  battle  to  fan  you  with  its 
breath. 

Trouble  looms  from  behind  the  old  wall  that 
the  artillery  has  forgotten  to  crumble  into  brick- 
dust,  leaving  shelter  for  Boche  machine-guns 
that  threaten  to  wipe  out  15  and  16  platoons  in 
their  isolated  home,  unless  something  is  done 
about  it. 

"You're  the  boss  here,  Shallow,"  says  Acting 
Corporal  Thornton,  "till  and  if  I  get  back.  You 
come  with  me,  Green!"  And  two  human  bodies 
wriggle  away  under  such  cover  as  they  can  find, 
working  up  to  the  end  of  the  wall  and  the  Hun 
machine-gun  crew  that  threatens  to  slaughter  the 
rest  of  last-night's  twenty-three  men  of  15  and 
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16  platoons,  who  were  down  to  seventeen  with 
daylight. 

Bombs  first,  then  steel,  as  two  men  go  into 
action  on  the  Boche  side  of  the  wall,  two  to 
twelve  with  only  the  advantage  of  surprise  to 
offset  the  weight  of  numbers.  But  four  go  down, 
and  eight  pairs  of  hands  reach  for  heaven,  as  their 
owners  beg  "Kamerad!     Kamerad!" 

"Aw,  fight,  you  sons  of  bitches!"  urges  young 
Mr.  Green,  who  will  be  nineteen  come  December, 
who  has  a  mother  and  who  used  to  teach  in  Sunday 
School.  "We  ain't  got  any  place  to  put  you, 
even  if  you  is  Kamerads !    This  is  our  busy  day ! " 

A  silent  Boche  machine  gun  behind  the  wall 
that  the  gunners  forgot  to  crumble,  and  peace 
for  the  seventeen  men  in  their  dip,  thirty  yards 
away;  peace  in  the  thundering  volcano  of  Cour- 
cellette,  nothing  but  shellfire  and  long-distance 
sniping  to  worry  about  now  that  the  seventeen 
men's  worries  have  been  solved  for  the  moment, 
and  a  few  more  Gentlemen  of  Wurtemberg  have 
gone  to  meet  their  Kaiser's  friend,  God. 

But  no  bullet  yet  with  the  number  of  Acting 
Corporal  Thornton  etched  on  its  face,  nothing 
but  a  nice,  cushy  hole  in  the  soft  of  the  leg  that 
bleeds  a  lot,  but  that  would  have  been  a  gift 
from  Paradise  for  any  one  of  a  million  men  in 
France  that  day. 

Night  again,  and  Thornton  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  with  a  hole  in  his  leg  and  a  welt  furrowing 
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his  head,  that  only  a  tin  hat  saved  from  per- 
manence. .  .  .  "I  shouldn't  wear  that  damned 
hat,"  Acting  Corporal  Thornton  remarks  to  him- 
self, but  imagines  that  somewhere  in  the  night 
or  the  days  to  come  the  finisher,  the  one  with 
his  number  on  it,  will  come.  .  .  .  They  must 
be  getting  near  the  number  now,  starting  to 
pick  him  off  piece  by  piece  like  this.  .  .  .  The 
old  head  wandering  again.  .  .  .  Here  they  come ; 
see  them?  .  .  .  No;  just  another,  er,  what 
do  you  call  those  damn  things  in  the  desert?  .  .  . 
Oases?  .  .  .  No,  mirrors  or  something.  .  .  . 
Mirages!  .  .  .  That's  it,  mirages.  .  .  .  Just 
another  mirage,  that's  all.  .  .  .  Steady,  you 
bloody  fool,  steady!  This  blood  tricking  down 
your  leg  is  sapping  your  brain.  .  .  .  Stretcher 
bearers.  .  .  .  No,  no,  not  me!  Take  some  of 
these  fellows!  I'll  stay  here.  .  .  .  Take  Green. 
He's  all  in.  .  .  .  Take  him,  I  tell  you!  He's 
got  a  mother  or  a  girl  or  something!" 

Funny  that  crack  on  the  head.  .  .  .  Makes 
you  silly,  talking  about  other  people's  mothers 
and  girls  like  a  bloody  sentimentalist,  when  you 
haven't  got  either,  and  wouldn't  need  'em  much 
longer  if  you  had.  .  .  .  More  stretcher  bearers. 
.  .  .  And  here's  old  Bombs  Gorman,  who  can't 
play  poker  worth  a  damn.  Can't  wait  for  the 
draw,  but  a  good  fellow.  ..."  Yes,  sir.  Seven 
of  us  left,  sir.  .  .  .  No,  I'm  all  right.  .  .  . 
Huh?    .    .    .  No,    I'll   stay  with   the   boys,    sir. 
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.  .  .  Why  not?  I  don't  want  to  go,  Major.  .  .  . 
No,  sir.  .  .  .  All  right,  I  will.  .  .  .  Put  my 
stripes  up?  Me,  a  corporal?  ...  I  don't  want 
any  stripes,  thanks,  sir.  .  .  .  Waste  of  good 
stripes.  .  .  .  Coming  back  to  get  it  through  the 
head  next  time.  .  .  .  Leave  the  old  tin  hat  at 
home.  ...  Go  easy  with  that  leg,  for  Christ's 
sake!    There's  a  hole  in  it!" 


VII 


Then  Thornton  awake  in  the  Clearing  Station 
that  someone  says  is  in  Acheux,  though  Acheux  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  and,  as  an  institution, 
is  much  better  there  than  here. 

"Light  in  the  head,  but  he'll  be  all  right," 
says  the  doctor. 

Thoughts.  .  .  .  Where  am  I?  .  .  .  How  did 
I  get  here.  .  .  .  Leg,  oh  yes,  leg.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing about  a  machine  gun  with  twelve  Jerries 
behind  an  old  wall.  .  .  .  That's  right.  .  .  . 
Then  somebody  hit  me  over  the  head.  .  .  . 
Right  again.  .  .  .  Corporal  Thornton!  Funny 
one,  that.  .  .  .  Good  old  Gorman  trying  to 
do  me  a  good  turn.  .  .  .  Corporal  Outcast 
Thornton ! 

Thus  war,  as  it  was  written  in  September,  1916. 


CHAPTER  III 


TWO  hospitals ;  one  in  sunny  England,  where 
a  quiet,  taciturn  fellow  of  a  corporal  with 
the  black  badge  of  a  rifle  regiment  on  his  cap, 
clumps  about  the  yard  in  "blues",  one  leg 
swinging  free  between  his  crutches;  the  other  a 
hospital  across  the  Channel,  where  a  precious 
stone  glitters  on  the  finger  of  a  girl  as  she  grips 
the  wheel  of  a  Daimler  ambulance. 

A  new  Molly  this,  by  no  means  the  girl  who 
was  kissed  by  her  lover  in  Roderigue's  musty 
hallway,  no  more  than  the  taciturn  corporal  is 
the  stripling  who  kissed  her  that  night  that  is 
across  the  other  side  of  Charon's  Ferry  of  Dreams. 
A  more  beautiful  wisp,  perhaps,  in  her  gipsy 
colouring,  petite,  still  gay  and  vivacious,  but  with 
a  new  touch  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  perhaps 
ache,  to  add  to  the  spice  of  her  allure. 

Such  errant  thoughts  as  these  occupied  the 
attention  of  Norman  Tremaine  as  he  watched  her 
swing  the  Daimler,  to  back  it  against  the  loading 
door  of  a  hospital  train  in  the  station  yard  of 
Boulogne  one  bright  young  summer's  morning. 
And,  as  thought  charmed  his  mind,  he  looked 
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again,  and  made  great  show  of  military  haste  to 
swing  across  the  cobble  of  the  yard  with  the 
wooden  leg  that  kept  a  pukka  Guardsman  tied 
to  an  R.T.O.'s  berth  at  the  Base,  giving  cheery 
salute  to  Corporal  the  Honourable  Poppy  Barlow, 
who  appeared  to  be  directing  the  movements 
of  the  even  dozen  cars  that  were  loading  their 
human  freights  for  Armageddon's  repair  shops. 

"Cheerio!"  grinned  that  irrepressible  and 
elevated  personage  of  golden  braids.  "I  say, 
Norman,  can't  you  do  something  about  these 
fellows  of  yours?  We  shan't  get  this  train  cleared 
until  all  hours  the  way  they're  not  going!" 

"Righto,  Poppy!  By  the  bye,  who's  the  dark 
little  creature  on  the  end  of  the  line?" 

"That's  Molly  Tarrant.  Nice,  what?  Like  to 
know  her?" 

"Rather!"  ...  Not  the  "Rather"  that  is 
"oh,  yes"  or  "just  as  you  like",  but  the  "rather" 
that  says  "utterly  and  absolutely!"  ...  A 
useful  word,  rather! 

"  Then  come  along  to  tea  with  Kel  on  Sunday, 
and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you,  old  thing! " 

"Thanks  a  lot!"  smiles  the  R.T.O.  "And,  in 
return  for  your  angelic  kindness,  I'll  go  and  see 
if  we  can't  make  these  fellows  get  a  move  on!" 

The  day's  work  done,  and  the  last  little  Daimler 
tucked  in  for  the  night,  Poppy  sought  the  wisp 
of  a  girl  who  had  been  on  the  right  of  the  line 
in  the  station  yard. 
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"You've  made  a  conquest,  little  one,"  from 
behind  the  everlasting  cigarette. 

"Poor  man;  who  ?" 

"Norman  Tremaine,  child.  The  one-legged 
guardee ;  the  R.T.O. ;  the  plurry  station  master  ! 
He  wants  to  come  to  tea  on  Sunday,  to  revel  in 
your  beauty.     So  be  on  hand,  what?" 

Sunday  and  tea-cups  in  the  chintzy  mess-room 
at  Wimereux,  and  Tremaine  swinging  his  gammy 
leg  through  the  doorway  in  Kelvin  Conway's 
wake ;  "  Old  Kel,"  who  shed  an  arm  as  his  offering 
to  Mars  one  morning  in  a  gunpit  near  Neuve 
Eglise,  when  a  young  college  professor  of  Munich 
had  laid  his  guns  too  well  for  the  health  of  the 
Field  Artillery  battery  which,  until  that  morning, 
had  been  the  orbit  of  endeavour  occupied  by 
Captain  Kelvin  Conway,  of  Crixley-on-Shere,  in 
the  county  of  Broughshire,  who  is  nowadays 
Conway  of  Boulogne,  and,  pinned  down  more 
closely,  Conway  of  the  Quay  of  Boulogne ;  perhaps 
the  very  M.L.O.  on  whose  desk  a  certain 
Gray  Thornton  had  flung  down  a  travel-warrant 
remarking  that  he  wouldn't  be  going  to  England, 
after  all. 

"This,"  said  Poppy,  indicating  the  badges  of 
the  Field  Artillery,  "is  Captain  Kelvin  Conway, 
who  used  to  own  a  priceless  piebald  pony,  and 
was  nearly  married  because  of  it,  and  this  is 
Major  Norman  Tremaine,  the  station  master. 
His  other  leg  is  somewhere  up  near  Festubert. 
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And  this  is  Molly,  otherwise  Miss  Tarrant.    Let's 
have  tea!" 

And  when  tea  was  done,  Conway  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  tophole  idea  if  four  people 
taxied  as  far  as  Boulogne  in  the  late-afternoon 
sunshine  with  Roderigue  and  sole  as  their  objec- 
tive and  two  others  thought  it  a  sound  notion. 
But  the  fourth  member  of  the  party  pleaded  duty, 
and  gave  a  piercing  eye  to  the  lady  in  gold- 
braided  sleeves  who  thought  duty  best  forgotten 
until  to-morrow,  which  the  wisp  negatived,  while 
Tremaine  decided  that  one-legged  Guardsmen, 
apparently,  were  none  too  popular  in  that  par- 
ticular quarter. 

Then  midnight,  and  with  it  a  muffled  knock, 
on  the  door  of  Molly's  cubicle,  as  Poppy  enters 
to  fish  for  cigarettes  in  the  dark  and  sit  smoking 
on  the  end  of  the  bed. 

"Why  did  you  give  dinner  a  miss,  Molly? 
Don't  you  like  our  major  man?"  she  asks. 

"He  seems  very  jolly!" 

"Feeling  dud?" 

"No,  Pops!     Just  didn't  want  to  go!" 

"But,  look  here,  my  dear,  you  can't  go  on  being 
a  nun  just  because  you've  got  a  lover  somewhere 
in  the  Line.    One  must  live!" 

"It  isn't  that,  Poppy  !  "  .  .  .  And  the  wisp 
twists  a  ring  about  her  finger,  under  the  bed- 
clothes. .  .  .  "I  don't  even  know  where  he 
is!"   .    .    . 
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And  Poppy's  arm  is  about  her  in  the  dark; 
Poppy,  the  cheery,  devil-may-care  daughter  of 
the  Gorings,  who  were  at  Crecy  and  Agincourt, 
just  hanging  on,  waiting  for  the  sobs  to  stop, 
when  the  woman  of  her  knows  the  other  will 
want  another  woman  to  talk  to  and  confide  in. 

Dawn  creeps  through  the  window,  smiling  on 
dryads  locked  in  each  other's  arms  in  a  rickety 
cot  that  is  hardly  the  width  of  a  dryad.  The  sun 
creeps  higher  and  the  taller  one  stretches  and 
yawns,  "Oh,  hell!     Another  day!" 

Splashing  noises  by  the  white  agate  pitcher 
in  the  corner.  .  .  .  Mighty  thwacking  sounds 
and  bubbling  laughter  as  one  attacks  the  other 
who's  still  abed.  Cheery  morning  shouts.  .  .  . 
"Come  on,  my  little  one,  my  dewy  pearl!  Shake 
a  leg!  Up  and  at  'em!"  until  Molly  edges  a  toe 
into  the  morning  air,  tucks  it  under  the  covers 
again,  and  Poppy  seizes  her  bodily,  tickles  her 
until  she  jumps  to  the  floor.  .  .  .  Another  day! 
.  .  .  But  a  better  day  for  the  wisp  as  she  steps 
into  the  navy  blue  skirt.  .  .  .  "Do  you  good 
to  get  it  off  your  chest,  old  thing!"  Poppy  had 
said.   .    .    .  Good  old  Poppy! 

"I'm  going  to  get  hold  of  Bill,  my  brother," 
she  says  as  she  combs  the  tumbling  blonde  waves ; 
"he  knows  tons  of  Canadians,  and  I'll  make  him 
find  out  what  happened  to  your  man.  Bill's  all 
right  on  secrets,  and  if  anyone  can  find  out,  he 
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can.  And  the  next  time  Norman  Tremaine 
asks  you  to  dinner,  angel  face,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  go  with  him!    Chuck  the  sackcloth  away!" 

"You're  a  darling,  Poppy!"  And  the  wisp's 
lower  lip  quivers  ever  so  dewily,  as  she  kisses 
this  all-knowing  hobbledehoy  of  a  Poppy. 

"Of  course  I  am,  you  idiot.  But  don't  let 
Norman  catch  you  looking  like  that,  or  your 
vestal  vows  won't  be  worth  a  damn!" 

August  sun  shimmers  on  the  cobbles  outside 
the  station  as  the  klaxon  rasps  its  warning  and 
the  Daimler  swings  in  to  take  its  place  in  the  rank 
and  wait  for  its  load,  parked  almost  alongside 
the  R.T.O.  who  salutes  gravely,  offering  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Tarrant.  Sorry  you  didn't  feel 
like  joining  us  on  Sunday.  We  had  a  ripping 
time!" 

"So  Poppy  told  me,  and  sorry  I  didn't  come 
along.     But  I  had  the  mugwumps!" 

So,  while  she  awaits  her  load  of  stretcher 
cases,  Molly  puts  a  young  Guardsman  at  his 
ease,  and  he  leans  against  the  edge  of  her  car, 
while  they  talk  of  many  things,  the  weather,  the 
new  push  on  the  Somme,  preparations  for  a 
bigger  and  better  push  that  will  wreck  the  Hun 
line,  someone  has  said!  "But  don't  suppose 
he's  been  there,"  says  Tremaine,  who  remembers 
a  place  called  Festubert,  where  there's  a  leg  of 
his  that  he'll  never  see  again. 

Trains  and  traffic;  this  and  that;  the  bright 
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ball  of  chatter,  warming  and  kindly,  tossed  back 
and  forth  as  only  a  man  and  a  maid  can  toss 
it  on  a  bright,  buoyant  summer's  day.  Has 
Molly  seen  this  show,  or  read  Locke's  new  book? 
Tremaine  would  like  to  send  it  along  for  her  if 
she  hasn't.  .  .  .  "  Thanks  awf'ly,  major.  I'd 
like  it  very  much."  .  .  .  "Where's  Poppy 
to-day?  Camiers?  Beastly  spot  to  be."  .  .  . 
Tremaine  thinks  he'll  run  over  to  Hardelot  this 
afternoon.  .  .  .  "Well,  here's  my  turn  in  the 
line,  major.     Cheerio!" 

Another  day,  and  a  big  Daimler  whirring  its 
way  along  the  road  from  Wimereux  into  Boulogne 
while  Tremaine  swings  his  toy  leg  along  the  road- 
way, cursing  it  and  wishing,  with  every  inch  of 
him,  that  he  could  be  somewhere  else,  where  the 
guns  are  pounding  and  there's  a  job  for  men  to  do. 
Then  the  screech  of  brakes,  skidding  wheels  to 
a  standstill,  interrupts  reverie  and  brings  him 
back  to  the  Boulogne  road. 

"Give  you  a  lift,  major? " 

"No,  thanks!  Just  having  an  airing!  Oh, 
it's  you!     Rather!     Thanks  so  much!" 

More  chat  and  chatter;  more  tossing  hither 
and  yon  of  the  ball;  " Has  Miss  Tarrant  heard  all 
leave  is  cancelled  in  the  Line  regiments  ?  Terrific 
casualty  lists  these  last  few  weeks;  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  turn  up  this  next  side  street  and  have 
a  dish  of  tea?"  .  .  .  "Splendid,"  says  Miss 
Tarrant.     "Lead  the  way,  major."  .  .  .  Eclairs, 
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napoleons  and  a  feeble  fluid  that  our  good  Madame 
Dupont  has  nicknamed  tea,  at  two  francs  a 
throw.  .  .  .  More  chatter,  and  a  little  banter 
with  growing  friendship.  .  .  .  "Thanks,  awf'ly 
for  the  lift  and  the  company,  Miss  Tarrant.  .  .  . 
Molly!"  .  .  .  "Won't  you  come  and  see  us  at 
Wimereux;  won't  you  come  and  sip  some  real 
tea  on  Sunday?"  .  .  .  Tremaine  assuredly  will, 
but  not  merely  because  he  likes  tea! 

Tea  on  Sunday;  Tremaine  and  Conway  again, 
and  Poppy  and  Molly  stowed  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  cretonned  mess  room,  chatting,  sipping, 
laughing,  munching,  lighting  "gaspers"  from 
Conway's  precious  match.  "Old  Kel"  is  off 
for  home,  he  hopes,  on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  "Thank 
God  they  don't  cancel  leaves  for  poor  heroes  at 
the  Base!  What  about  a  foursome  for  dinner, 
sort  of  a  farewell  binge  on  Tuesday  night? 
Will  Poppy  and  Molly  come?"  .  .  .  "You're  on," 
says  Poppy.  "What  about  you,  Molly?"  .  .  . 
"Righto!"  says  our  Mistress  Molly,  with  half  a 
smile  for  Tremaine  from  her  corner  as  she  says 
it. 

New  days  for  a  wisp  of  a  girl  with  a  ring  on 
her  finger;  a  ring  that  is  twisted  under  the 
blankets  when  lights  go  out  and  reverie  comes 
before  dreams;  a  girl  who  sometimes  looks  at 
the  snapshot  on  her  dressing-table,  and  picks  it 
up  in  her  two  hands  to  see  it  more  closely,  whis- 
pering, "Gray,  darling!     Gray!    Where  are  you, 
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boy,  where  are  you? "  forgetting  perhaps  that 
snapshots  can't  talk,  though  perhaps  they  do  to 
wisps  in  navy  blue,  which  is  a  riddle  you  and  I 
can  never  hope  to  read. 

But  brighter  days  these,  thanks  to  a  tomboy  of 
a  girl  whose  men  die  in  their  boots,  or  their  cups, 
and,  thanks  to  a  lanky  major  man  with  a  gammy 
leg,  a  stupid  fellow  who's  beginning  to  lose  his 
head  over  a  wisp  of  a  girl,  though  he  doesn't 
know  it,  and  who  sometimes  wonders  what  is 
the  story  to  the  ring  she  twirls  on  her  finger  in  a 
pensive  moment,  and  why  that  light  he  cannot 
read  comes  in  her  eyes,  and  if  the  light  and  the 
ring  would  tell  the  same  story. 

Bright  days  of  work  and  play,  and  cheery 
four-in-hand  dinners  now  and  then  over  Roder- 
igue's  white  napery,  and  chatty,  twosome  tea- 
sippings  chez  Madame  Dupont  as  the  warm, 
affectionate  friendship  of  Tremaine  and  Molly 
ripens  with  the  bright  summer  sun,  and  summer 
becomes  autumn,  while  the  guns  still  rumble 
far  away  beyond  Amiens,  on  the  Somme,  and 
each  new  day  tells  its  tale  of  slaughter  in  shriek- 
ing columns  of  Killed-in- Action,  Died-of-Wounds 
and  Missing. 


ii 


No  word  of  Gray  as  summer  goes  and  September 
encroaches  on  October's  falling  leaves. 
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"I  had  a  letter  from  Bill  to-day,"  says  Poppy 
to  Molly,  over  something  the  sergeant-cook 
insists  is  luncheon,  a  spread  more  accurately 
described  by  the  daughter  of  the  broken-down 
eleventh  Lord  Brough  as  "filthy  swill",  though 
she  plies  knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  gusto. 
"Toddle  over  to  my  digs  after  you've  nosebagged, 
Molly,  and  have  a  look  at  it." 

And  the  wisp's  heart  skips  eight  recognizable 
beats,  while  the  hand  that  lifts  the  soup  spoon 
shakes  and  splashes  its  feeble  consomme  down 
the  front  of  the  blue  serge  dress,  until  she  chokes 
and  lets  luncheon's  appetite  wait  on  dinner. 

"Oh,  cheer  up,  old  fruit,"  Poppy  urges  from 
the  counterpane,  chin  on  palms.  "No  news  is 
good  news,  and  Bill  says  he  hasn't  had  half  a 
chance  to  do  much  about  it,  from  his  damn 
hospital  up  in  Scotland,  which  is  reasonable. 
Now  he  says  he's  going  to  go  and  see  the  War 
Office  or  someone  when  he  gets  sick  leave,  and 
we  can  hope  for  word  from  him  after  that. 
P'raps  your  man's  enlisted  and  gone  back  to 
his  old  push,  or  he  might  have  gone  somewhere 
else  under  another  name.  Men  do  the  maddest 
things,  child,  particularly  when  they're  low  in 
mind,  or  drunk.  You  ought  to  know  the  Goring 
crowd.   ..." 

And  the  wisp  in  navy  blue  runs  away  to  her 
cubbyhole  corner  to  look  at  a  picture  on  her 
dressing  table,  and  to  twirl  a  ring  on  her  finger 
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as  she  cries  a  little  and,  perhaps,  feels  a  little 
better.  Then,  because  she  is  a  woman  and 
because  you  and  I  can  never  read  a  woman's 
mind,  though  her  heart  may  be  an  open  book, 
she  contrives  to  be  ordered  to  Boulogne  for  a 
load  of  medical  supplies  at  the  Quay,  and  to 
inveigle  Conway  into  summoning  the  R.T.O. 
to  his  office,  though  Conway  never  guesses  that 
the  guile  of  woman  is  being  put  into  practice  at 
his  expense.  And,  from  that  point  it  is  easy  for 
a  wisp  with  a  longing  for  the  voice  of  a  friendly, 
comforting  Guardsman,  to  wangle  an  invitation 
to  be  driven  back  later  to  dine,  for  the  poor  male 
is  a  stupid  soul  at  best,  who  knows  he  is  friendly, 
but  not  that  he  is  a  comfort,  and  mightn't  relish 
the  comforter's  task  if  he  knew  it  were  his. 

The  smooth,  healing  balm  of  Time  and  Friends. 
And  so  autumn  passes  and  winter  comes,  and 
with  winter,  mid- January  days  and  the  faint  roll 
of  guns  to  the  east,  making  ready  for  March  and 
Vimy,  while  a  wisp  of  a  girl  now  and  then  twists 
a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  a  one-legged  Guards- 
man wonders  what  story  the  ring  has  to  tell  and, 
wondering,  sighs  and  laughs  at  himself  for  a  sen- 
timental ninny. 


in 


The  hospital  in  England,  where  the  corporal 
in  blue  clumps  about  with  one  leg  swinging  free 
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between  the  sticks  of  his  crutches;  Fort  Pitt, 
looking  down  the  hill  into  Chatham,  which 
boasts  a  navy  yard  and  is  one  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three  towns  in  England  where  you 
will  find  a  brass  plate  announcing  that  the 
lamented  Charles  Dickens  lived  in  this  house 
from  now  until  then,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
Englishmen  are  liars  incarnate,  or  that  our 
revered  Charles  lived  in  a  day  when  bailiffs  were 
agile  souls  and  landlords  adamant  about  matters 
of  rent. 

"There's  a  story  there,  if  we  only  knew  what 
it  is,"  remarks  Captain  Frensham,  the  M.O.  who 
counts  Ward  D  in  his  many  rounds  of  duty. 
"Perfect  gentleman,  but  quiet  as  hell.  Just 
says  'yes,  sir'  and  'no,  sir'  to  any  questions. 
Doesn't  mix  with  the  others.  Let  you  do  any- 
thing to  him,  and  doesn't  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  of  pain." 

"Probably  a  woman,"  says  Woodley,  the 
anaesthetist,  as  Thornton  swings  across  the  yard 
between  his  sticks;  this  not  because  Woodley  is 
clairvoyant,  nor  because  Thornton  gave  secrets 
away  under  his  ether,  but  because  there  used  to 
be  a  Mrs.  Woodley,  who  tried  to  live  on  her  share 
of  captain's  pay  until  she  met  a  civilian  making 
boots  for  the  army  who  could  easily  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  young  medico's  wife. 

Christmas.  .  .  .  The  New  Year  and  the 
middle  of  an  English  January  in  Chatham,  where 
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the  manufacture  of  English  Januarys  is  a  major 
industry.  .  .  .  Convalescence  in  the  Peak 
country.  ...  A  medical  board.  .  .  .  Sick 
leave  and  the  Reserve  Battalion  down  at 
Shorncliffe.  ...  So  the  weeks  and  the  months 
fly  for  Thornton,  with  guards,  route  marches  and 
physical  jerks  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning, 
and  solitary  Saturday  night  dinners  in  Hythe 
or  Folkestone  to  pass  the  time  until  there's  a 
draft  sailing  for  France  and  job  waiting  for  a 
young  corporal  of  the  Thirty-fifth  who  still  owes 
a  debt  to  Honour,  and  wants  to  pay  it  off,  while 
a  wisp  of  a  girl  at  the  wheel  of  a  Daimler 
ambulance  wonders  and  thinks,  and  twists  a 
thin  band  of  metal  on  her  finger,  in  these  moments 
of  pensiveness. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  CANADIAN  corporal  stood  on  the  rounded 
corner  where  the  Queen's  Hotel  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Sandgate  road  in  Folkestone, 
apparently  regarding  the  khaki  horde  which 
poured  from  the  exit  of  a  bus  from  Hythe. 
After  perhaps  a  minute  had  passed  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  gentle  incline  of  the  street  until  the 
windows  of  Mistrani's  with  out-of-bounds  signs 
generously  displayed,  had  been  reached.  Here 
he  paused  again,  looked  back  towards  the  Queen's 
turned  in  undecided  manner  as  though  to  resume 
his  aimless  stroll  but,  after  standing  on  the 
curb  for  a  moment,  crossed  the  roadway  and 
paced  as  far  as  the  doors  of  the  East  Kent  Arms, 
which  he  regarded  impersonally  for  a  brief 
space,  then  turned  backside  to  portal  and  con- 
sidered the  gutter  at  his  feet. 

Later  he  might  have  been  seen  in  the  same  pose 
of  indifferent  study  of  that  spired  memorial  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  higher  along  the  way,  where 
retired  generals,  prosperous  shopkeepers  and 
invalided  old  ladies  are  wont  to  mutter  the 
printed  rigmaroles  which  pass  for  prayer,  leaving 
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which  observation  post  he  followed  the  high 
road  again  until,  coming  on  a  cross  street,  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Leas  and  the  motley 
Sabbath  afternoon  crowd  of  colonels,  wives, 
subalterns,  mistresses,  N.C.O.'s,  housemaids, 
private  soldiers,  nurse  girls  and  tinted  chippies 
who  breathed  the  nectar  of  life  on  the  sea-front 
of  Folkestone  and  a  dozen  Folkestones  on  a 
war-time  Sunday,  while  the  faint  echo  of  the 
guns  beyond  Ypres  sounded  their  tocsin  of  life's 
nearness  to  death  and  the  band  played  "If  You 
Were  the  Only  Girl  in  the  World!" 

The  solitary  soldier  remained  on  the  outskirt 
of  the  spring  Sunday's  battalion  of  strollers, 
love-makers  and  passion-seekers,  and  listlessly 
watched  the  sway  of  the  master's  baton  in  the 
pole-topped  bandstand  towards  the  Metropole. 

"Nothing  else  would  matter  in  the  world 
to-day,"  blared  the  metal  of  the  cornet  soloist, 
while  nurse  girls  snuggled  closer  to  their  sergeants 
on  the  benches,  and  somewhere  a  plump  bit  of 
goods,  who  always  described  herself  as  a  refugee 
from  Louvain,  commercially  wondered  if  the 
pink-skinned  subaltern  at  her  side  would  be 
good  for  a  couple  of  quid  for  the  night,  which 
are  not  the  words  of  Louvain  though  the  thought, 
apparently,  recognizes  no  national  boundaries, 
and  is  not  taxable  by  the  officers  of  the  douanes. 

"There's  a  long,  long  trail,"  sang  the  music 
again,  muted  now,  as  the  corporal  leaned  against 
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an  ivied  garden  wall  and  unbuttoned  the  shining 
knob  of  his  left  breast  tunic  pocket  and  brought 
from  it  a  folded,  close-written  page  which  gave 
to  him,  each  time  he  read  it,  an  eternity  of  ache, 
which  somehow  always  ended  in  despair,  and 
which  set  his  eyes  to  gazing  across  the  waters 
to  an  unseen  place,  where  one  day  he  had  said 
his  good-bye  to  a  sprite  who  now  was  become 
the  unattainable  summit  of  dreams. 

"Hullo,  Thornton,"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear, 
as  hastily  he  tucked  the  crease-worn  paper  into 
pocket,  and  Company  Sergeant-Ma j or  Rollins 
had  fallen  out  from  the  trio  with  which  he  was 
pacing  the  Leas  to  accost  this  corporal  from  his 
own  battalion.     "How's  it  going?" 

"All  right,  thanks." 

And  soon,  somehow,  they  were  moving  down 
the  Leas  side  by  side,  left  foot  coming  out  in 
time  with  left,  while  Thornton  silently  pondered  in 
his  mind  the  warmth  that  had  come  over  him,  and 
Rollins  thought  of  a  Boche-draped  wagon-shaft 
that  used  to  lie  in  front  of  the  wire  to  the  left 
ofK5. 

Thoughts  .  .  .  "Gray,  darling,"  she  had 
written,  "I've  only  just  heard  where  you  are 
...  so  proud  to  know  .  .  .  wounded  again 
.  .  .  why  didn't  you  write?  .  .  .  Longing 
and  hoping  .  .  .  don't  wait  a  day  to  answer 
me  ...  I  love  you."  .    .    . 
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Sweet  words.  .  .  .  Page  torn  from  the  book 
of  a  woman's  heart  for  cynics  to  mock.  .  .  . 
Aching  virgin's  longing  for  a  lover  fallen  from 
his  pedestal,  but  scaling  its  marble  side  again. 
.   .    .  "I  love  you!" 

"Thanks,"  he  had  replied,  "but  please  don't 
write  again.  Everything  must  be  over  for  us. 
Please  do  recognize  that.  I  can  never  mean 
anything  to  you."  .  .  .  So  Thornton  had  written, 
feeling  himself  better  man  for  the  writing  of  it, 
and  naming  himself  damned  fool  when  the  letter, 
in  its  cheap  envelope,  had  disappeared  into  the 
slot  of  the  orderly  room  at  Dibgate. 

"This  guy  has  got  to  be  shaken  out  of  his 
trance,"  thought  Rollins,  as  he  watched  the 
silent  Thornton,  while  they  marched  the  pro- 
menade together.  .  .  .  "Wonder  if  I  can  do 
it.  .  .  .  Wonder  if  I  can  prove  to  him  that  a 
fellow  can  break  his  bloody  neck  and  get  better. 
.  .  .  Wonder  if  I  can  make  him  see  he's  done  a 
man's  come  back  already.  .  .  .  Wonder  if  .  .  ." 

So  ran  two  men's  thoughts  as  they  paced  the 
asphalt  from  under  their  soles  in  silence,  while 
the  band,  now  a  phantom  of  the  distance,  caressed 
the  quickening  pulses  of  spring,  with  its  call  from 
another  springtime  three  thousand  miles  away : 

''.    .    .   'twas  then  Heaven  blessed  me, 
What  a  blessing,  no  one  knows." 
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"By  the  time  we  get  to  Sandgate,"  said 
Company  Sergeant-Ma j or  Rollins,  who,  in  a 
few  days  now,  would  be  Lieutenant  Rollins  of 
the  Thirty-fifth,  "they'll  just  about  be  opening. 
A  couple  in  the  Sandgate  Arms  and  we'll  grab 
a  'bus  and  push  off  to  Hythe,  and  when  they 
throw  us  off  at  the  Red  Lion  we'll  stay  there 
till  they  fling  us  out." 

Corporal  Thornton  said,  "Sorry,  but   ..." 

Rollins  said,  "Sorry,  hell!  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.     Pull  yourself  together!" 

"I'm  not  drinking,"  said  Thornton.  "You 
ought  to  know  that,  Rollins.  And,  besides,  you 
don't  want   .    .    ." 

"How  the  hell  do  you  know  what  I  want? 
I  want  to  talk  to  you!  I  been  wanting  to  talk 
to  you  since  Kemmel,  only  you  never  gave  me 
the  chance." 


ii 


It  was  in  the  Red  Lion  in  Hythe,  somewhere 
about  the  fifth  whisky,  that  Thornton  began 
to  speak  of  himself,  as  he  toyed  with  a  glass  and 
watched  its  soda  bubbles  sparkling  towards  the  top. 

"  I  haven't  taken  much  of  this  stuff  since  that 
night,"  he  ruminated,  as  he  half-rolled  the 
tumbler  on  its  edge.  "Just  once.  I  guess  it 
doesn't  mean  much  any  more,  except  a  damned 
bad  head  next  morning." 
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"What  you  need  to  do,"  said  the  young 
sergeant-major,  about-to-be-lieutenant,  "is  to 
relax,  kick  off.  Be  yourself.  Where's  all  this 
damn  penance  get  you?  Nowhere.  You're  not 
the  first  man  who  ever  made  a  bloomer  and 
came  back.  Give  yourself  a  chance.  .  .  .  Have 
another  drink?" 

So  ran  the  night.  .  .  .  Red  Lion  .  .  . 
"Time,  gentlemen,  please!"  .  .  .  "Here,  sister, 
two  more  double  scotches,  quick ! "  .  .  .  "Time, 
gentlemen,  please!"  .  .  .  "Let's  get  outahere, 
Thornton,  what  say?"   .    .    .   "Let's!" 

The  back  room  in  the  side  street  where  a  wily 
N.C.O.,  who  once  had  been  in  camp  at  Sandling, 
and  has  a  good  memory  and  a  conciliating  way, 
can  still  find  late  libations.  .  .  .  "  Let's  see,  was 
Sandling  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago?  Less  than 
two?  .  .  .  Good  God!  says  Rollins.  .  .  . 
Bacon  and  eggs  with  contraband  gin  and  ginger. 
.  .  .  "Wish  I  hadn't  switched  from  whisky," 
thinks  Thornton  through  the  haze. 

Somewhere  in  that  mist  of  fellowship  came 
the  loosening  of  a  tongue  that  had  been  tied 
since  the  night  when  the  inert  hulk  of  a  man 
had  been  carried  back  to  a  bay  in  K5.  Some- 
where through  the  warming  haze  of  stimulating 
companionship,  the  disarming  of  inhibitions. 
...  "Go  through  with  your  head  up,"  said 
Rollins.  "You've  been  going  through,  but  not 
like  a  man  who  wants  to  win,  so  much  as  one 
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who  figures  the  only  thing  to  do  is  stay  on  the 
field  and  play.  .  .  .  Here's  you  on  leave  and 
what  do  you  do?  Hang  round  a  place  like 
Folkestone  and  Hythe  when  you  ought  to  be  up 
around  the  Strand,  drinkin'  in  the  Coal  Hole 
and  giving  the  skirts  a  look-see."  .  .  .  Thorn- 
ton grins  at  that,  a  hard-riddle-to-read-Thornton, 
perhaps,  but  a  hulk  of  a  man  rebowelled  and 
turned  soldier  again,  finding  something  to  live 
for  in  the  robust  friendship  of  a  Rollins  who 
knew  him  then,  and  who  still  can  find  the  spark 
of  comrade's  fire  in  his  eye. 


So  summer  came  again  to  Armageddon,  turning 
its  wallow  of  filth  to  the  dry  baked  rot  that  is 
a  stink  in  men's  nostrils  as  they  move  aimlessly 
through  the  endless  days  and  nights  of  that 
heroic  vacuum  called  war.  And  as  summer 
came  to  the  wars  a  corporal  hung  his  packstraps 
across  his  shoulders  and  stood  leaning  on  a 
Lee-Enfield  muzzle  beside  the  Channel's  edge 
at  Folkestone  as  he  waited  for  the  packet  that 
would  carry  him  again  to  Boulogne  whence  ran 
the  long  trail  to  Etaples,  railhead  and  the  Line. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  bleak,  marrow-biting  winds  of  December 
were  whipping  in  from  the  Channel  before 
news  of  her  lover-that-was  came  to  the  girl  who 
had  been  kissed  that  night  of  dreams  in  Roder- 
igue's  musty  hallway. 

"We've  found  your  man,"  Poppy's  flight- 
commander  brother  had  written.  "  Topsy  Turner 
at  the  W.O.  did  the  hunt  for  me.  If  it's 
the  same  chap  there's  a  Corporal  Thornton  on 
the  strength  of  the  35th  Canadians,  which  is  the 
push  you  told  me  this  other  man  Thornton  was 
in,  before  they  cut  off  his  pips.  Corporal  Gray 
Thornton,  by  the  by,  was  quite  badly  wounded 
on  the  Somme  in  September  and  is  now  some- 
where in  Blighty,  probably  in  bed." 

"And  so,  my  angel,"  the  devastating  Poppy 
had  grinned,  "your  troubles  are  either  over  or 
just  beginning.  What  did  I  tell  you  about  men 
and  madness?  Who  on  earth  but  a  man  would 
dream  of  going  straight  back  to  the  same 
regiment?" 

Molly  had  smiled  in  answer  through  shining 
eyes,  but  there  had  been  hours  of  self-abasement 
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while  she  wrote  and  hastened  to  Boulogne  to 
post  the  letter  which  sought  news  of  Thornton's 
hospital  whereabouts.  .  .  .  Why  had  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  led  into  the  warmth  of  her 
friendship  with  Tremaine,  a  friendship  which 
only  held  to  the  thin  edge  of  that  precipice  of 
affection,  whence  people  tumble  into  each  other's 
arms?  .  .  .  That  night  when  she  had  almost 
wept  on  the  Guardsman's  shoulder  as  they  drove 
back  to  Wimereux  from  dinner,  tete-a-tete,  chez 
Roderigue.  .  .  .  Why  had  she  permitted  some- 
thing that  was  half  lonely  longing  and  half  her 
liking  for  Tremaine  to  lead  her  into  that?  .  .  . 
Then  why,  when  Norman  would  have  held  her 
close  again  as  they  said  good-night,  had  she 
almost  screamed  as  she  ran  from  him,  and  then 
had  refused  to  come  downstairs  when  he  called 
on  Sunday  to  ask  her  to  talk  before  tea?  .  .  . 
Was  she,  Molly  Tarrant,  no  better  then  than  the 
soldiers'  women  of  the  back  streets,  or  Leicester 
Square? 

And,  as  endless  weeks  passed  and  still  no  word 
came  from  Gray,  when  she  had  found  him  and 
had  written  to  tell  of  her  pride  and  her  love  and 
her  longing,  and  was  counting  the  days  that 
would  bring  a  leave  warrant  into  her  hand  and 
send  her  across  the  Channel  to  Chatham  and  her 
lover.  .  .  .  "I'm  going  straight  to  the  hospital 
and  make  him  marry  me,  Poppy!"  .  .  .  there 
was  ache  in  her  heart  again  and  ache  in  the 
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heart  of  a  one-legged  Guardsman,  simple  soul, 
until  the  night  came  when  she  could  hold  her 
pent  longings  no  longer  and  told  Tremaine  of 
the  agony  of  waiting,  while  she  sipped  his 
Yquem  and  pressed  a  ring  under  the  table- 
cloth until  almost  it  cut  into  the  palm  of  her 
hand. 

"Poor  child,"  he  said,  "Poor,  adorable  child." 
And  as  he  said  his  good  nights  he  thought  again 
of  the  days  that  he  had  hoped  for,  put  them 
behind  him  and  smiled  to  her  as  he  asked: 
"Won't  you  let  me  go  and  see  someone?  I'm 
sure  we  could  get  special  leave  for  you  immedi- 
ately, Conway  and  I,  between  us!"  .  .  .  "No, 
no,  Norman,  dear.  We  must  wait  until  his 
letter  comes.  They  must  have  sent  him  some- 
where from  Chatham.  My  letter  can't  have 
reached  him." 

Tremaine,  that  night,  walked  back  to  Boulogne 
from  Wimereux.  And  Tremaine,  sat  in  his  chair 
until  dawn  g^ve  chase  to  the  goblins  of  night 
at  his  window.  And  when  a  captain  of  the 
Staffords,  Bailleul-bound,  tried  his  damnedest  to 
miss  the  morning  train,  the  R.T.O.  was  irate, 
and  held  the  departure  of  that  flat-wheeled 
abortion — called  train — almost  a  full  minute,  to 
tell  off  the  young  skipper  of  foot-sloggers  and 
put  him  in  his  place.     Not  like  Tremaine. 
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II 


At  last,  Thornton's  letter,  almost  as  bleak 
January  murk  turned  to  wan  February  of  mud 
and  slime  on  the  cobble.  .  .  .  Brave  man's 
letter,  or  coward's,  who  can  say?  .  .  .  "Every- 
thing must  be  over."  ...  "I  can  never  mean 
anything  to  you." 

Tremaine,  wishful  lover,  read  it  in  her  eyes, 
and  realized  the  agony  of  her  as  he  looked  to  her 
hand  and  saw  nothing  but  the  thin  white  band 
of  flesh  to  tell  of  the  ring  that  had  dwelt  there, 
and  cursed  the  guts  of  himself,  blind  fool,  for 
his:  "What  about  leave?"  that  had  become 
almost  a  recognized  greeting  whenever  they  met. 
She  had  wept.  Not  on  his  shoulder  to-night, 
but  erect  in  her  chair,  unashamed  of  tears. 
And  he,  poor  lovelorn  wight,  what  could  he  say? 
"Sorry,"  perhaps.  But  what  is  "sorry"?  Any 
damned  fool  can  say  "Sorry!"  Or  "Cheer  up, 
old  thing!"  Or  something  like  that?  God! 
So  Tremaine,  wise  lover,  said  nothing. 


in 


"Watch  for  him  passing  through,  won't  you, 
please  old  chap? "  Tremaine  urged  Conway. 
"I  want  to  catch  that  lad  if  ever  he  goes  back 
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to  his  regiment  and  shall  talk  to  him  like  a  Dutch 
uncle." 

"Righto!" 

But  when  the  May  day  rolled  along  when  a 
packet  came  from  Folkestone  way  bearing  a 
soldier  whose  moving  orders  described  him  as 
47,384— THORNTON— Corp.  T.  G.,  35th  Can. 
Inf.  Batt.,  the  one-armed  artilleryman  of  the 
Quay  of  Boulogne  spoke  with  him  of  this  and 
that,  matters  of  a  draft  and  its  transportation, 
and  entering  his  office,  looked  at  the  telephone 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  though  to  close  a 
chapter  to  which  more  might  have  been  added. 

"Not  that  chap,"  said  Conway  to  Conway. 
"Nothing  the  matter  with  him.  At  least  he 
deserves  the  chance  to  work  out  things  for 
himself." 

"And  so  does  the  R.T.O.,  if  you  ask  me," 
said  afterthought  as  he  turned  back-to-telephone 
and  returned  to  the  draft  fallen  in  at  ship's 
side.  .  .  .  "Know  the  way,  Corporal?  Tell 
your  men  to  stand  fast  in  the  station  yard  and 
report  to  the  assistant  R.T.O.  Captain  Singer 
will  give  you  embarkation  orders.     Carry  on!" 


CHAPTER  VI 


THEY  were  in  the  line  that  ran  before  Meri- 
court,  when  Corporal  Thornton  returned 
to  the  Thirty-fifth,  already  embarked  on  that 
tedious  summer  past  Vimy,  when  men  marched 
up  the  Line  and  down  again,  up  the  Line  and 
down;  now  facing  the  ruins  of  Mericourt  and 
Avion,  in  the  line  and  out  again,  while  their 
companion  division  lived  equally  in  tedium  in 
Lievin's  ruins.  The  Line,  then  back  to  Auchel, 
perhaps  to  Bruay,  once  or  twice  even  to  Houdain, 
then  the  Line  once  more,  while  the  guns  and  the 
mortars  and  the  five-nines  and  the  heavies  took 
their  toll,  day  by  day,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
who  will  never  see  Calgary,  Sydney,  or  Birming- 
ham again  swelled  to  ever  higher  totals,  with  no 
apparent  recompense  for  the  toll  in  human  bodies. 
Soon  Thornton  has  become  part  of  these 
automata,  of  them,  yet  not  one  of  them,  for 
gradually  out  of  the  ruin  of  his  life  the  tide  of 
hope  is  flowing  again  in  him.  Those  who  had 
known  him  in  the  days  of  Kemmel  and  in  more 
recent  days  of  Saint  Eloi,  the  Salient  and  Cour- 
cellette,  can  sense  the  change.     Here  is  no  soldier 
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terrorised  by  the  nearness  of  death.  Here  is  no 
soldier  moving  through  the  endless  procession 
of  nights  and  days,  putting  in  time  until  the  one 
with  his  number  on  it  comes  screaming  through 
the  air,  or  is  spitted  from  the  mouth  of  machine 
gun  or  rifle  to  fling  him  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
whence  there  is  no  emergence.  Here  marches 
a  man  in  whom  has  been  reborn  the  will  to  live, 
a  man  with  the  light  of  life  in  his  eye,  a  man  in 
whose  being  beats  the  pulse  of  hope,  the  hope 
that  death  will  spare  him  until  .    .    . 

Near  Bruay,  where  he  rejoined,  while  the 
Battalion  was  in  mid-tour  before  Mericourt, 
Keeper,  the  Assistant-Adjutant,  held  him  at  the 
horse  lines  until  the  regiment's  return  to  rest. 
"You're  going  to  Mr.  Rollins'  platoon,  corporal," 
Keeper  had  told  him,  and  Thornton  gave  of  his 
gratitude  in  silence.  And  when  the  battalion 
had  marched  out  and  the  name  of  Corporal 
Thornton  was  posted  in  orders  to  Number  Six 
platoon,  there  was  brief  converse  between  officer 
and  N.C.O.  .  .  .  "I've  asked  for  you,  Thorn- 
ton," said  the  officer,  "and  you  can  count  on 
every  chance  coming  your  way,  if  you'll  do  your 
bit."  .  .  .  "Thanks,  sir,"  said  the  N.C.O., 
"I'll  do  my  best."  .  .  .  That  was  all.  Thence- 
forth it  was  Corporal  Thornton  this  and  Corporal 
Thornton  that,  and  "yes,  sir,"  or  "very  good, 
sir,"  with  heels  clicking  together  and  a  hand 
^snapping  smartly  away  from  the  rim  of  tin  hat 
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or  service  cap.  So  to  Thornton  there  came  with 
friendship  and  the  knowledge  of  authority  and 
responsibility  vested  in  him,  even  stronger  urge 
to  regain  every  yard  of  ground  that  he  had  lost 
out  beyond  the  wire  and  K5. 

August.  ...  A  brief  holding  tour  at  Loos. 
.  .  .  The  return  to  the  Line  of  Avion  and 
Mericourt,  more  marchings  out  to  the  squalor 
of  behind-the-line,  Auchel  or  Gouy-Servens.  .  .  . 
In  the  line  and  out  again.  .  .  .  Lice  and 
scabies.  .  .  .  Shrapnel  and  bullet.  .  .  .  Stew 
and  bully  beef.  .  .  .  Bully  beef  and  stew. 
.  .  .  Scabies  and  lice.  .  .  .  Mericourt  and 
Bruay.  .  .  .  Bruay  and  Mericourt.  .  .  .  Bore- 
dom and  ennui,  with  only  a  pay-night  wine- 
bottle  to  keep  ennui  clear  of  its  blood-brother, 
cafard,  where  a  man  becomes  what  Private  Carr 
from  Cricklewood  styles  effing-well  barmy. 

September's  end  brings  bright  relief  to  line- 
holding  ad  nauseam,  with  news  that  they  will 
march  away  from  the  wars  to  Villers-au-bois, 
and  will  practise  an  impending  attack  on-the- 
tapes.  By  the  time,  it  is  the  middle  of  1917. 
War  has  been  fact  for  three  endless  years.  So, 
while  it  remains  impossible  to  do  anything  about 
the  war  qua  war,  it  has  been  possible  to  conduct 
its  massed  epic  of  boredom  and  getting-nowhere 
in  highly  systematic  manner,  even  to  laying 
down  pieces  of  tape  on  the  ground  to  indicate 
to  young  men  the  nature  of  the  terrain  where 
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they  will  be  shot,  a  week  or  two  hence.  Tactics, 
they  call  it,  in  the  better  class  of  mess,  where 
everyone  has  bits  of  red  cloth  sewed  to  the 
lapels  of  his  tunic. 

Here,  in  pleasant  Villers-au-bois,  with  its 
estaminets,  and  its  girls,  and  its  aerodrome,  and 
its  estaminets,  and  its  girls,  they  deployed 
and  advanced  and  drank  and  ate  and  slept  and 
hunted  for  lice  in  the  seams  of  their  shirts,  while 
war  went  on  without  them  and  long  range  guns 
flung  their  excreta  into  Paris,  bombs  fell  into 
the  heart  of  London,  new  millions  across  the 
Atlantic  prepared  for  arms,  and  civilians,  over 
their  comfortable  aperitifs,  began  to  mutter  that 
it  might  be  better  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy 
than  to  continue  this  affair  of  nothing-at-all  for 
ever,  n'est  ce  pas  ? 

11 

They  were  still  on  the  tapes  at  Villers-au-bois, 
Warm  September  sun  blessed  them  as  they 
danced  the  gyrations  of  advance  from  trench 
to  imaginary  trenches  beyond.  Cool  September 
nights  jested  with  them,  as  they  sipped  their 
native  beer  and  tried  to  conjure  headiness  to 
sing  the  ribald  ditties  of  their  trade : 

"Oh,  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to-night?" 
Said  the  fair  young  maiden.   .    .    .*' 
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And  so  came  a  day  when  training  for  the 
capture  of  the  Salamines  Ridge  was  at  its  height, 
a  day  when  General  Oakes  summoned  his  batta- 
lion commanders  to  Brigade's  H.Q.  to  say  that 
the  incident  of  the  tapes  and  the  mimic  war  of 
Villers-au-bois  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
battalion  would  entrain  within  the  matter  of 
hours,  Ypres-bound.  And  so  they  marched 
again,  rode  in  cars  marked  with  the  customary 
reference  to  forty  homines  and  eight  chevaux, 
and  detrained  to  march  along  the  road  which 
leads  from  Poperinghe  to  Vlamartinghe  and  past 
the  asylum  into  Wipers,  past  the  Cloth  Hall  and 
through  the  Menin  Gate,  until  they  came  to 
Saint  Jean,  which  used  to  be  a  village  marked 
on  maps,  but  now  is  a  graveyard  where  not 
even  civic  pride  may  rot  in  peace. 

Rollins,  just  returned  from  Colonel  Gorman's 
conference  table  is  considering  his  Field  Message 
book  beside  the  flickering  wick  of  a  candle. 
"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Thornton?"  he  says,  looking 
up  to  the  figure  of  Number  Six's  sergeant  as  he 
enters.  They  discuss  this  and  that,  shifting 
their  eyes  from  message-book  to  map  and  back 
to  message-book.  "Muddy,  bloody  hole,  if  you 
ask  me,"  says  Rollins.  "Don't  like  the  look 
of  the  place.  Still.  .  .  .  Well,  here's  what 
we've  got  to  do."  And  together  officer  and 
N.C.O.,  whose  relations  have  been  transposed 
by  the  events  of  war,  consider  their  maps  and 
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the  plans  for  their  own  movements,  over  which 
they  have  less  than  no  control.  .  .  .  We 
move  forward  slowly.  .  .  .  First  Division  has 
the  first  attack.  We  follow  in  support.  .  .  . 
They  capture  the  first  ridge  and  go  over  its 
peak.  .  .  .  We  follow  along  and  get  our  shot 
somewhere  down  here  in  the  hollow.  Our 
objective,  so  far  as  I  know,  will  be  about  here. 
.  .  .  The  third  phase  will  be  the  top  of  the 
next  ridge,  to  carry  Passchendaele  itself.   .    .    . 

They  move  forward,  Thornton  at  the  head  of 
Number  Six  platoon,  until  they  lay  close  behind 
the  troops  chosen  to  lead  off  the  attack,  sleeping 
dreamless  sleep  with  heads  pillowed  on  the 
shell-rived  tombstones  which  once  upon  a  time 
had  marked  peaceful  last  dwelling  places  for  the 
tillers  of  this  swampy  soil.  Soon  their  turn 
comes  and  they  are  in  the  bog-hollows  between 
the  ridges  preparing  to  advance  through  knee- 
deep,  often  waist-deep,  slime,  when  the  barrage 
lifts  its  hydra  head  to  permit  them  to  walk  to 
death  by  steel  or  to  drown  in  that  sea  of  mud. 
Facing  them  is  the  swampland,  so  that  when 
the  roar  of  the  barrage  mutes  its  hell-bred 
diapason,  they  must  advance  through  its  sucking 
filth  or  seek  in  vain  for  firm  ground  before 
reaching  for  the  throat  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
morass. 

A  new  war,  this  affair  of  Passchendaele;  a 
war  of  mud,  where  a  wounded  man  can  count 
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himself  lost  to  life  if  wounds  drive  him  to  the 
ground;  a  war  where  maimed  men  in  their 
hundreds  die  not  of  wounds,  but  of  stifling 
suffocation  in  the  bog;  a  war  where  human 
communications  are  cut  by  an  ocean  of  mud, 
feet  deep,  so  that  rations  fail  to  reach  those  who 
have  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday  nor,  it 
seems,  for  a  hundred  yesterdays;  a  war  where 
wounded  men,  seeking  the  drier  ground  about 
the  captured  Bellvue  pillboxes,  prefer  to  remain 
sans  treatment  of  wounds,  rather  than  venture 
farther  through  this  sargasso  which  reaches  out 
slimy  tentacles  to  clutch  its  victims. 

That  night  they  stretched  to  rest  in  funkholes, 
where  stagnant,  grey-green  fluid,  called  water 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  provided  mattress 
and  bed-frame  for  their  tired  bodies.  "Some 
place  up  ahead  there,"  said  officer  to  non-com, 
"is  the  top  of  their  bloody  ridge,  where  you  can 
see  for  fifteen,  or  maybe  it's  fifty  miles."  Then 
Rollins  half-chuckles  to  himself.  "Thornton," 
he  asks,  "can  you  think  of  any  reason  in  the 
world  why  anyone  might  want  to  see  fifteen 
miles  more  of  this  God-awful  neck-of- the- woods?  " 
But  Thornton,  half  asleep  in  his  watery  bed, 
cannot.  .  .  .  Rude  awakening,  spiced  with  fear. 
.  . .  Rollins,  in  slumber,  had  been  wounded 
through  the  shoulder  by  a  jagged  shrapnel-piece, 
and  awakens  to  the  sudden  jar  of  a  clavicle  bone 
snapped,     without     by-your-leave.     Thornton's 
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hand,  serving. as  pillow  for  his  head  in  the  mud, 
is  bleeding  across  the  base  of  the  thumb,  though 
examination  proves  his  wound  superficial,  only 
a  slight  jagging  of  flesh  by  some  flying  morsel 
as  it  whirled  past  his  head  to  bury  itself  in  the 
mud.  .  .  .  "Damn  good  thing  for  you,  my 
boy,  that  you  weren't  trying  to  snuggle  up  close," 
says  Rollins,  while  a  bearer  is  trussing  up  his 
collar-bone.  "About  a  foot  nearer  to  me  and 
we'd  have  been  peeping  into  your  brain  about 
now!"  .  .  .  Thornton  grins,  but  there  is  sheep- 
ish quality  to  the  smile.  .  .  .  And  now  Rollins 
is  saying  so-long  and  is  making  ready  to  move 
towards  the  dressing  station  and  Blighty.  "See 
you  in  Piccadilly!"  he  says,  pausing  in  his 
departure  as  he  seems  to  think  of  something 
else.  .  .  .  "By  the  way,  Thornton,  I  spoke  to 
the  Colonel  the  other  day  about  you.  May  not 
be  so  very  long  before  they  give  you  a  couple 
of  pips.   .    .    .  Well,  good  luck!" 

.    .    .  "Good  luck,  sir!" 

.  .  .  "May  not  be  very  long."  .  .  .  Thorn- 
ton stands,  almost  dazed  by  the  words,  words 
that  mean  difference  between  life  and  living- 
death.  Often  in  these  recent  months  he  had 
dreamed  this  very  thing  of  which  Rollins  has 
spoken,  has  wondered  what  he  will  do  with  the 
rest  of  life  if  war  comes  to  an  end  to  find  him 
with  objectives  untaken.  "Death  I  don't  give 
a  damn  about,"  he  has  said  to  himself,   "but 
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wounds,  wounds  that  would  finish  me  for  ser- 
vice .  .  .  well,  that  would  end  everything. 
No  more  Gray  Thornton,  then;  no  more  going 
home  to  Canada,  no  knowing  old  friends;  go  to 
South  America,  or  China,  or  some  place,  I  guess. 
Take  a  new  name  and  begin  all  over."  So 
thoughts  had  run  as  he  had  marched  up  the  line 
and  down  again  through  summer  and  early 
autumn,  hoping,  almost  praying,  for  the  day  to 
come  when  .    .    . 

"Priceless  fellow,  Rollins,"  thinks  the  ser- 
geant's mind.  "  Did  you  notice  the  way  he  said 
it  ?  Not  '  give  you  a  couple  of  pips  again  '  or 
anything  to  remind  me  that  I  used  to  have 
'em!"  .  .  .  And  thoughts  live  in  a  dreamy 
haze  of  hope  that  not  even  the  mud  of  Pass- 
chendaele,  nor  its  shellfire,  nor  its  gas  and  its 
machine  guns  can  dull  to  fear  or  fatigue. 


Again  they  died  by  their  thousands,  deaths 
that  find  new  variations  for  human  suffering  in 
this  cesspool  of  stinking  mud,  where  half-buried 
bodies  He  face  down  in  the  swamp  on  every  hand, 
where  enemy  and  friend  is  immersed  to  his  belly 
in  heavy,  viscous  ooze,  where  shells  plough  into 
the  swamps  to  send  up  their  spray  of  half-solid 
ground  to  coat  the  bystander,  where  artillerymen 
tend  guns  that  are  buried  to  their  hubs,  often 
to  their  barrels-height  in  the  bog.   .    .    .  Again 
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they  died  in  their  thousands  in  this  glorious  epic 
of  arms  called  Passchendaele,  until  November's 
first  week  saw  the  ridge  transferred  to  new 
owners  who  now  can  see  fifteen  miles  deeper 
into  Belgium.     Or  perhaps  it  is  fifty. 


in 


Passchendaele  is  over.  Those  who  left  it 
whole  are  away  from  the  mud.  Ypres  is  some- 
where out  there  ahead  of  them,  out  where  the 
distant  rumble  tells  the  tale  of  day-by-day  and 
where  night's  distant  glow  bespeaks  the  havoc 
that  will  always  be  Ypres  Salient.  In  comfort- 
able billets  now,  well  behind  Poperinghe,  rest 
and  sleep,  mud  scraped  from  tunic  and  puttee, 
boots  are  clean,  the  inside  of  any  soldier's  rifle 
barrel  is  a  shining  picture  for  young  platoon 
officers  to  regard  on  morning  parade.  ...  A 
runner  intrudes  his  head  into  the  billet  where 
B  Company's  sergeants  stretch  on  their  cots  and 
forget  there  are  wars.  "Sergeant  Thornton 
here?  .  .  .  Wanted  at  Battalion  Headquarters, 
sergeant!" 

Thornton  hunts  for  belt  and  cap,  and  finds 
that  his  hand  is  shaking  as  he  tugs  belt  about 
middle  and  clasps  it  tight.  As  they  march  down 
the  street  which  leads  to  the  Orderly  Room  his 
feet  can  scarce  be  persuaded  from  going  to  the 
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gallop.  At  the  Colonel's  door  he  feels  .  .  . 
doesn't  know  how  he  feels,  because  he  has  never 
felt  like  this  before,  a  sense  only  comparable  to 
one's  thoughts  in  a  dentist's  waiting  room,  he 
thinks,  laughing  at  himself  for  his  idiocy.  .  .  . 
Probably  only  sent  for  to  be  ticked-off  for  Number 
Six's  part  in  last  night's  break-out.   .    .    . 

"Sergeant  Thornton,  sir,"  says  the  R.S.M., 
who  has  the  faculty  for  making  the  most  ordinary 
matters  appear  in  the  light  of  levees,  but  whose 
voice,  and  manner  of  saying  Sergeant-so-and-so, 
or  Private  Brown,  give  clear  indication  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  hand;  pleasant,  cri- 
minal, or  merely  day-to-day. 

"Come  in,  sergeant!"  booms  Gorman's  voice 
from  behind  the  table.  "All  right,  sergeant- 
major,  carry  on!"  Then  to  Keeper,  now  gradu- 
ated to  the  adjutant's  role,  and  to  the  orderly 
room  sergeant:  "Mind  leaving  us  for  a  few 
minutes?  I'd  like  to  talk  privately  with  Sergeant 
Thornton." 

Salutes,  heel  clickings  and  that  rolling  of 
eyeballs  that  is  native  trait  of  sergeants-major, 
adjutants  and  orderly  room  people,  and  Thornton 
is  alone  with  his  commanding  officer.  "Sit 
down,"  says  Gorman,  in  his  best  unregimental 
fashion.  Thornton  remains  at  attention  beside 
the  table,  because  legs,  somehow,  refuse  to  accept 
messages  from  his  brain,  or  to  act  on  them.  So 
Gorman  begins  to  speak,  and  somewhere  in  his 
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third  or  fourth  sentence  the  sergeant  before  him 
realizes,  through  the  nervous  haze  of  thoughts, 
that  it  is  true,  after  all.  .  .  .  "I'm  putting  in 
for  your  commission,  Gray.  .  .  .  Take  perhaps 
a  couple  of  months,  maybe  not  so  long.  .  .  . 
You've  done  damned  well,  er,  er,  god-damned 
well.  .  .  .  Proud  of  you.  Be  damned  glad  to 
have  you  back  as  an  officer  .  .  .  er,  er  .  .  . 
0  Christ!  You  know  what  I  mean!  Shake 
hands!" 

The  sergeant  beside  the  table  holds  out  his 
hand  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  soldier  who,  one 
grey  dawn,  had  sat  beside  a  chicken- wire  bunk  and 
had  watched  this  same  Thornton  sleep  through 
stupor  that  was  half  liquor,  half  relaxation  of 
mind  from  terror.  They  look  at  each  other. 
Hands  are  released.  Thornton  says  something 
called  "Thank-you,  sir!"  salutes,  turns  smartly 
on  heel  and  marches  out.  And,  as  he  moves 
along  the  roadway  towards  his  billet  again,  fingers 
are  releasing  the  flap  of  a  tunic  breast-pocket 
and  he  is  fumbling  inside  it  for  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  creased  at  its  folds  until  it  has  begun  to 
come  apart,  a  letter  that  grows  more  precious 
with  each  new  reading  of  its  words. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  lady  known  as  Linette  stood  at  rest 
outside  the  mess  hut  of  the  ambulance 
column  and  regarded  the  paling  summer's  after- 
noon with  good  nature  so  placid  that  she  uttered 
not  the  least  objection  when  her  companion, 
Monsieur  Emil  Saint  Jacques,  found  it  restful 
to  lean  against  her  while  he  tugged  a  this  pipe 
and  contemplated  the  world  and  its  tribulations. 
M'sieu  Saint  Jacques  considered  Linette's  battered 
apparel  with  philosophical  eye,  and  remarked 
on  the  fact  that  c'est  la  guerre,  standing  now  a 
little  apart,  as  he  tells  her,  politely,  that  she  is 
not  of  the  chic  of  formerly,  ma  Linette,  of  a 
certainty,  not.  There  is,  par  exemple,  this  new 
asthma,  incurred,  doubtless  from  staying  out  all 
night  in  vicarious  company.  Also  there  is  this 
item  of  the,  ah,  back  part.  .  .  .  Linette,  ma 
cherie,  one  is  spreading  there  in  the  back  part. 
One  has  not  the  6lan  that  once  was  discernible 
there,  mats  nonf  The  trouble,  ma  fille,  is  from 
the  becoming  of  an  old  one,  though  one  cannot 
expect  too  much  when  age  is  busy  with  its 
desolations.   .    .    .  With  the  expression  of  which 
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opinion,  M'sieu  Saint  Jacques  approached  the 
silent  Linette  again,  lifted  her  bonnet  gently 
and  began  to  caress,  ruminatively,  her 
carburettor. 

He  was  engaged  in  this  quiet  pursuit  when  two 
young  people  emerged  from  the  door  of  the  mess 
hut  and,  unheard  by  the  day-dreaming  Emil, 
stepped  inside  his  beloved  Linette,  the  gentleman 
protruding  his  head  through  one  of  her  windows 
to  remark:  "Righto!  On  to  Boulogne,  cocker! 
Chez  Roderigue!" 

There  is  silence  between  these  two  as  Linette's 
wheels  carry  them  towards  Boulogne,  the  half- 
embarrassed  silence  of  woman  and  man  who, 
in  an  hour,  will  be  speaking  of  love.  The  girl 
has  been  avoiding  such  words  since  midsummer 
passed  them,  has  known  that  they  must  be  spoken, 
sooner  or  later,  and  while  praying  that  it  will  be 
later,  still  hopes  for  sooner.  But  to-night  there 
will  be  no  evading.  Tremaine  has  given  the  month 
gone  by  to  gentle  manoeuvres,  but  always  she  has 
been  able  to  counter  manoeuvre  with  deft  female 
stroke  to  grant  her  added  time.  To-night,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  Poppy  to  inveigle  into  the  foil's 
position,  for  Poppy  is  on  leave  in  Blighty  and 
Conway,  too,  is  on  leave.  Tremame  has  gauged 
his  plans  and  his  reading  of  the  calendar,  is  deter- 
mined that  to-night  he  will  tell  her  and  that 
before  saying  his  au  revoir  at  her  door,  he  will 
know  just  how  much  this  one  legged  Guards- 
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man  of  an  R.T.O.,  who  is  himself,  can  hope  to 
be  to  her. 

And  so,  because  such  matters  are  afoot  and  the 
heart  of  each  is  beating  with  apprehension,  or 
with  wondering,  they  contrive  to  pass  the  minutes 
of  their  ride  towards  Boulogne  in  light-hearted 
banter  and  in  talk  of  this-and-that  that  is  mean- 
ingless to  each.  .  .  .  The  summer's  casualty 
list.  .  .  .  The  newly  devised  methods  for  clearing 
hospital  trains.  .  .  .  The  substitution  of  the 
Wimereux  sidings  for  Boulogne's  station  for 
certain  classes  of  hospital  shipment.  .  .  .  The 
absence  of  Poppy  and  Conway  in  England.  .  .  . 
What  does  Molly  think  of  these  two?  ...  A 
match?  .  .  .  Molly  has  no  idea,  Poppy  being 
a  young  lady  given  to  keeping  her  own  thoughts. 
Been  together  since  they  were  babies,  of  course. 
.  .  .  "Ah,  here  we  are,"  says  Tremaine,  as 
Emil  and  Linette  come  to  a  halt  in  motion  that 
is  combination  of  jerk  and  bounce.  "I  say, 
cocker,  pouvez-vous,  er,  pouvez-vous,  er,  can 
you  call  for  us  here  at  nine-thirty?  Neuf 
heures  et  demi  ?"  Linette  and  Emil  not  only  can, 
but  will,  on  which  event-to-be  Monsieur  Saint 
Jacques  is  still  elaborating  volubly  after  his 
charges  have  let  themselves  through  the  door  into 
Roderigue's,  and  are  climbing  the  musty  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  napery  and  the  cubicles  above. 

Coffee  cups  stand  before  them  ere  the  words 
which  each  knows  will  be  spoken  find  outlet  from 
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his  lips.  "I've  been  doing  my  level  best  for 
weeks  to  get  you  away  to  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two,"  he  says,  and  smiles  to  her,  "  but  you  haven't 
been  helping  very  much." 

"  I  know."  The  words  were  soft  spoken,  almost 
whispered,  as  she  toyed  with  the  cup  at  her  hand 
and  looked  down  towards  it,  dreamily. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  me,  Molly, 
but  I  must  tell  you  things,  the  way  things  are 
with  me."  And  suddenly  his  voice  is  a  torrent. 
Words,  magic  words,  lover's  words,  aching  words, 
are  tumbling  from  his  lips,  unrestrained,  as  he 
tells  her  that  he  adores  her,  worships  her,  needs  her 
.  .  .  pent  up  emotion  of  a  man  gone  overboard 
for  love,  of  a  man  held  in  leash  through  long 
weeks.  His  hand  is  across  the  table  towards  her 
and  under  its  palm  lies  the  soft  hand  on  which 
the  gem  of  another  man's  ring  has  sparkled,  in 
proof  of  troth,  in  another  day.  And  now  she  is 
speaking :  "  I  knew  that  you  cared,  Norman.  I've 
known  for  weeks  and  weeks  that  you  do."  .  .  . 
Silence  between  them  again,  as  each  looks  to  the 
other's  eyes  for  answer  to  love's  problems.  .  .  . 
"  You  know  about  Gray,  what  has  happened,  and 
everything.  .  .  .  Yet  somehow,  oh,  I  don't  know, 
I  don't  seem  to  be  sure  of  anything.  I  know  .  .  . 
Gray  says  ...  he  doesn't  want  me  any  more. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  I  failed  him  when  he 
needed  me  most.  I  tried  not  to,  but  perhaps  I 
did."  .    .    .  "You  didn't.  My  God,  you  didn't!" 
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his  passionate  voice  interrupts.  She  speaks  again 
.  .  .  "No,  I  don't  think  that  I  did,  Norman. 
He  may  have  thought  so,  but  I  didn't  really. 
But  that  isn't  it.  That  isn't  the  thing  that  I 
have  to  find  out,  is  it?  What  I  must  know,  for 
certain  is  whether  I  still  want  him,  no  matter 
how  he  may  feel  about  me.  You  can  see  that, 
can't  you?"  .  .  .  And  so  they  speak  to  one 
another.  Doesn't  she  realize  how  much  he  loves 
her?  He  is  willing  to  wait,  for  ever  if  need  be, 
for  her  answer.  Doesn't  want  to  rush  her. 
Doesn't  want  to  force  her  to  decision.  Does 
want  her  to  realize  how  much  he  cares.  .  .  . 
"That's  one  of  the  things  that  hurts  most,"  she 
says,  quietly,  not  daring  to  look  up  from  table- 
cloth to  meet  his  eyes.   .    .    . 

They  drove  away  from  Roderigue's  door  and 
sat  in  silence  beside  each  other  as  Linette  wheezed 
and  rattled  over  the  kilometres  of  the  Wimereux 
road  until  they  came  again  to  the  hospital 
yard,  beside  the  hutments  of  the  ambulance 
column.  "Forgive  me,  Norman,"  she  breathes,  as 
they  say  their  good-nights  at  the  doorway,  "won't 
you?  I  simply  want  to  be  sure,  that's  all. 
Give  me  a  few  days  to  think,  dear. "... 

And  Tremaine  rides  away  with  the  sound  of 
her  "dear"  in  his  ears,  like  gentle  music  to  warm 
his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


"Oh  the  bells  of  hell  go  ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For  you,  but  not  for  me. 
For  me  the  herald  angels  sing 
In  sweetest  harmony. 
'O  Death,'  they  sing,  '  where  is  thy  sting, 
Where  grave  thy  victory? ' 
Oh  the  bells  of  hell  go   ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For  you,  but  not  for  me!" 

.  .  .  The  song  ceased  only  when  the  audience 
could  agree  to  stop  chanting  the  refrain.  In 
the  wings  of  the  barn  turned  theatre,  half  a 
dozen  young  men  fiddle  with  false  moustaches  that 
turn  up  at  the  ends,  with  red-tabbed  tunics,  and 
the  various  paraphernalia  of  the  next  number. 
Behind  the  makeshift  curtain  bangings,  scrapings 
and  shouts  indicate  that  scenery  is  being  changed 
for  the  next  vignette  of  this  ribald  revue.  The 
curtain  moves  towards  the  roof,  exposing  an 
Orderly  Room  in  which  a  red-tabbed  brigadier 
and  his  staff-captain  are  listening  with  apparent 
seriousness  to  the  plaints  of  a  lady,  known  to 
her  companions  as  Private  MacDonald  of  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Infantry  Battalion.  Private  Mac- 
Donald  is  in  dire  distress,  but  only  in  his  capacity 
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of  Mademoiselle  Dubonnet  of  the  Estaminet  des 
Trots  Mousquetaires,  a  young  lady,  who,  one 
gathers,  has  been  too  trusting  as  innkeeper's 
daughter  and  as  woman.  The  general  lifts  hand 
to  moustache,  twirls  it  ruggedly  and  turns  to  his 
adjutant :  "You  haven't  been  keeping  me  posted, 
Jointz,"  he  remarks.  "Punish  the  man!  Give 
him  twenty-one  days  First  Field  and  instruct 
what's-her-name  here  to  report  to  my  billet  at 
half-past  eight."  Mademoiselle  Private  Mac- 
Donald  expostulates,  but,  as  the  curtain  descends 
and  catches  at  one  side,  is  seen  perched  across  the 
General's  knees,  twirling  his  moustaches. 

Corporal  Dunning,  of  the  Nineteenth,  appears 
next,  leans  arm  against  piano  top  and  begins 
to  sing  quaint  melodies  that  all  of  us  knew  in 
other  days  than  these.  Soon  there  is  hardly  an 
eye  in  the  barn  that  is  not  grown  misty.  .  .  . 
The  singer  is  gone,  and  from  the  opposite  wing 
a  young  man  in  blackface  walks  across  the  stage : 
"  Ah's  just  come  back  hyah  fum  eatin'  mah  dinnah 
with  Gen'ral  Currie,"  he  remarks  to  the  wine- 
inspired  audience  before  him.  "And  Ah  says 
to  him,  afteh  the  fo'teenth  drink,  looka  here, 
Gen"  .  .  .  which  remark,  for  some  unobvious 
reason,  sets  audience  to  laughing  until  their 
mirth  threatens  to  roll  them  off  their  benches 
and  on  to  the  floor.  .  .  .  New  delay  follows,  to 
enable  those  in  charge  of  curtain-hoisting  to  be 
about  their  jobs,  then  on  the  full  stage  is  seen  an 
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estaminet,  bar  in  corner,  from  which  three  charming 
jeunes  filles  bien  elevees,  to  wit  Sergeant  Clapton 
of  the  15th  Field  Ambulance,  Private  Brown  of 
the  Western  Scottish  and  Corporal  Handcock  of 
the  Pioneers,  are  engaged  in  vending  a  brownish 
beverage,  presumably  beer,  though  it  must  be 
stage-beer,  or  the  three  mesdemoiselles  would 
have  been  too  busy  drinking  it  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  moment.  There  is  much  of 
houp-la  and  much  more  of  ribald  badinage,  until 
the  company's  quartette,  which  includes  Private 
Brown  of  the  Western  Scottish,  in  his  new  role 
of  tenor,  assembles  at  the  improvised  row  of 
footlights  and  begins  to  harmonise  something  to 
do  with  black-eyed  Susans,  in  manner  pleasing 
to  the  gathered  company,  which  flings  its  noises 
to  the  rafters,  in  the  high  abandon  of  song.  Now 
the  pianist  is  vamping  for  another  number,  and 
Clapton's  melodious  voice  proclaims,  to  the  tune 
of  "They  Call  It  Ireland": 

"  Oh  a  little  bit  of  Hades  lit  in  Europe,  one  fine  day, 

And  it  settled  down  near  Wipers,  where  the  beer 
is  very  jay, 

And  when  the  devil  saw  it  in  the  shrapnel- 
sprinkled  air, 

He  said  'I  guess  I'll  leave  it  there,  and  raise  red 
hell,  for  fair!' 

So  he  sprinkled  it  with  starlights,  with  barbed 
wire  and  with  shell, 

With  here  and  there  a  dead  man,  to  make  sure 
the  place  would  smell; 
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Then  he  bounded  it  with  trenches,  piled  with 

bags  of  Belgian  sand, 
And  when  he  had  it  finished,  sure  he  called  it 

No-Man's-Land!" 


The  house  rocks  with  applause.  "Give  us 
McCarty  and  McGee!"  a  voice  yells  from  the 
back.  The  pianist  vamps  again,  and  the  singer 
begins  not  the  epic  of  McCarty  and  his  friends, 
but: 

"The  hours  I  spent  with  thee,  dear  heart, 
Are  as  a  string  of  pearls  to  me " 

And,  as  he  sings,  every  heart  in  the  clutter 
of  the  barn  is  turning  to  rosaries  of  its  own,  count- 
ing the  beads  of  loneliness,  longing  for  home 
three  thousand  miles  away,  where  a  mother's 
eyes  are  wistful  for  these  lads  who  will  roll 
into  blankets  to-night  with  senses  stilled  by  the 
wine  they  will  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or,  if  necessary, 
steal. 

Some  of  these  lads  are  dreaming  of  wives  and 
babies,  others  of  girls  who  will  be  thinking  of 
them  as  voices  lift  to  the  stirring  strains  of 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  in  some  chapel 
on  the  prairies.  .  .  .  The  scene  is  changed 
again  and  a  young  gentleman  clad  in  evening 
togs  and  topper,  resurrected  from  God-knows- 
where,  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Company's  ward- 
robe, minces  towards  the  footlights  to  proclaim 
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that  he  is  Gilbert  the  Filbert,  the  Colonel  of  the 
Nuts,  and  the  house  is  rollicking  with  laughter 
again.  ...  At  last  the  final  ensemble,  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  "We  are,  we 
are,  we  are,  Can-a-di-ans ! "  and  the  show  is 
over! 


Outside  in  the  misty  air  of  December  night 
Sergeant  Thornton  falls  into  step  beside  young 
Sergeant  Lynch.  "Well,  kid,"  he  says,  as  they 
move  off  along  the  street  towards  billets,  "  about 
two  days  more  of  this  and  we'll  be  on  our  way 
again."  .  .  .  "Ya,"  says  Lynch,  "Wonder 
where'U  it  be  this  time?  Back  to  Mericourt, 
probably,  to  finish  that  job  on  the  Sal  amines 
Ridge  they  pulled  us  off  for  Passchendaele.  Oh, 
well,  Gray,  maybe  we  won't  have  to  worry  about 
that!  Maybe  the  Blighty  papers'll  be  through 
before  then."  .  .  .  "Not  yet  awhile,"  says 
Thornton,  who  is  yearning  with  every  ounce  of 
him  for  the  call  to  the  Orderly  Room  that  will 
send  him  across  the  Channel  to  become  Lieutenant 
Thornton  again,  "Too  soon  for  that." 


11 


The  Vimy  country  once  more,  as  Christmas 
rolls  around.     Working  parties,  wiring  parties, 
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ration  parties  and  the  muddy  rigmarole  of 
winter's  war.  Up  the  line  and  down  again. 
.  .  .  Mericourt  and  Avion  .  .  .  Raimbert  and 
Bruay  .  .  .  Auchel  and  the  Line  again  .  .  . 
Up  the  line  and  down  again  .  .  .  Lice  and 
scabies  .  .  .  Bully  beef  and  stew.  .  .  .  Bore- 
dom and  ennui. 

February  at  last  and,  as  February  verges  on 
March,  two  sergeants  of  the  Thirty-fifth  detrain  in 
the  station  yard  in  Boulogne  and  pass  documents 
to  a  sergeant  of  the  R.T.O.'s  staff  which  inform 
that  dignitary  that  here  are  two  fellows  to  be 
transported  to  Blighty,  where  cadet  schools  will 
teach  them  things  that  they  have  known  for 
years  and  where  fifty  crisp  banknotes,  inscribed 
by  a  man  called  Bradbury,  will  fashion  each  into 
a  glittering  subaltern,  shiny  fodder  for  the  guns, 
for  ever  booming  distantly  to  the  north,  where 
Ypres'  ruins  stand  in  the  murk.  One  of  the  ser- 
geants gazes  on  familiar  sights  as  he  crosses  quay 
and  bridgehead  hard  by,  and  considers  musingly 
a  musty  doorway  as  he  marches  past  it  on  the 
cobblestones  which  climb  the  hill  towards  the 
Rest  Camp  at  its  summit.  And  so  he  dreams 
and  wonders  until  dreams  are  interrupted  by 
the  younger  sergeant  at  his  side,  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  which  involves  Blighty  and  a  man 
called  Bass  and  another  whose  name  is  either 
Walker  or  Dewar.  Thornton  grins  and  hitches 
packstraps  more  comfortably  into  the   furrows 
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of  his  shoulders,  damning  this  job  of  climbing 
hills  that  will  have  to  be  unclimbed  in  less  than 
two  hours  when  it  is  time  to  march  down  again 
and  file  aboard  the  Folkestone-bound  packet  in 
the  harbour. 


END   OF   BOOK   ONE 


BOOK    TWO 


CHAPTER  I 


1IEUTENANT  GRAY  THORNTON,  looking 
j  strangely  uncomfortable  in  ready-made 
mufti,  picked  up  in  his  hurry  to  feel  the  touch 
of  old-time  habiliments,  paid  his  taxi-driver  in 
the  courtway  which  lets  in  to  the  Savoy  from  the 
roar  of  the  Strand,  tucked  a  parcel  under  his  arm, 
pushed  through  the  revolving  door  and  walked 
across  the  corner  of  the  foyer  to  the  hotel  office. 

To  the  clerk  on  duty  he  said,  "Something  for 
two  in  the  Court,  please.  I  have  a  friend  coming 
later  in  the  day,  Lynch  is  his  name." 

"For  how  long,  sir?" 

"About  ten  days,  I  expect." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  You  have  a  bed-roll  of  mine 
in  your  storage  rooms,  somewhere.  It  was  sent 
here,  almost  three  years  ago.  Hardly  expect  you'll 
be  able  to  find  it,  but  you  might  have  a  shot  at 
it.     If  you  can  spot  it,  will  you  send  it  up? " 

"Very  good,  sir." 

The  luxury  of  roaming  his  bedroom,  of  lying 
full  length  in  his  own  bath  again,  puffing  con- 
tentedly at  a  cigarette  and  reading  the  morning's 
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paper.  .  .  .  Breakfast  in  solitary  state  by  the 
window,  in  underwear  and  socks.  .  .  .  Grins 
exchanged  with  his  reflection  in  the  full  length 
mirror  against  the  wall.  ...  A  man  again, 
by  God,  with  a  debt  paid  off,  and  a  clean  sheet 
to  start  with! 

A  knock  at  the  door.  .  .  .  "Beg  pardon,  sir, 
your  bed-roll,  sir!"  .  .  .  "Thanks.  Just  drop  it 
anywhere!"  .  .  .  Then  the  thrill  of  hunting 
through  the  musty  old  flea-bag,  of  fetching  from 
its  depths  the  uniform  he  had  worn  in  those  other 
days  when  he  had  been  Mr.  Thornton.  .  .  . 
And  here,  last  of  all,  the  tunic  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  wallow  of  mud  that  night  in  front 
K5,  that  had  hidden  his  shame-burned  shoulders 
from  view  when  he  had  marched  across  hell's 
griddle  in  exit  from  the  Thirty-fifth,  and  that, 
somehow,  had  not  concealed  the  naked  soul  of 
him  on  that  day  of  horrors  in  Westoutre  when 
they  had  stripped  him  of  his  stars  and  consigned 
him  to  the  gutters  of  war.  .  .  .  Thornton  looked 
long  at  the  tunic  as  he  brought  it  from  its  cavern 
in  the  toe  of  the  bag,  carried  it  to  the  light  of 
the  windows,  held  it  at  eye's  height,  appraisingly, 
set  it  down  almost  lovingly  across  the  arm  of 
a  chair. 

From  the  pocket  of  his  civilian  coat  came  a 
small  parcel  and  from  under  its  brown  paper  wrap- 
pings four  shining  pieces  of  metal,  the  hasps  of 
which  he  slid  through  the  empty,  old-time  slits 
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in  the  cloth  of  the  shoulder  straps,  catching  them 
underneath  with  their  cotter-clasps.  From  the 
larger  parcel  on  the  bed  he  brought  soft-collared 
khaki  shirt  and  knitted  tie.  A  soldier's  breeches 
appeared  from  the  depths  of  the  bed-roll  on  the 
floor  .  .  .  boots  next,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and 
a  pair  of  puttees.  .  .  .  "The  compleat  tempor- 
ary gentleman,"  he  grinned  to  his  reflection  as 
he  passed  the  cheval  glass  on  his  way  to  ring 
for  a  valet  who  would  clean  away  the  last  caked 
traces  of  that  night  before  Kemmel,  almost  three 
years  gone. 

He  was  in  mufti  again  when  Lynch  came  in 
at  the  gallop  at  mid-day.  .  .  .  "Well,  you  big 
old  idiot,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  a  bloody  gentle- 
man after  all  these  years?  .  .  .  Oh,  sorry,  old 
thing,  I  forgot  you'd  been  one  before!"  .  .  . 
"Sorry,  be  damned,"  cried  Thornton.  "Wash 
your  dirty  neck  and  let's  get  downstairs  and  stand- 
to  with  Jimmy.  I  feel  a  couple  of  martinis  coming 
on!" 


The  phantom  perfume  of  Molly  Tarrant  was 
dream-fodder  to  Thornton's  thoughts  in  his  first 
days  of  final  rehabilitation.  Scarcely  had  he 
withheld  himself  from  stop-over  in  Boulogne  on 
his  way  back  from  the  wars  with  his  commission- 
papers  in  his  tunic  pocket,  yet  something  had  held 
him  back,  that  touch  of  boy- thought  which  lives 
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in  every  man's  mind,  leading  him  to  postpone 
their  meeting  until  not  only  the  name  of  Lieuten- 
ant Thornton  but  the  trappings  as  well  should 
be  re-accomplished.  "To-night,  I  shall  write  to 
her,"  he  had  sung  to  himself  as  he  came  up  from 
Bexhill  on  the  early  train.  To-night,  he  had  told 
himself  over  and  again  during  that  morning 
alone  in  the  room  he  was  to  share  with  Clifford 
Lynch,  would  be  sacred  to  the  rekindling  of  his 
embers.  To-night  he  would  find  a  place  unto 
himself  apart,  in  their  room  if  Cliff  were  to  go 
hunting  amusement  or  women  or  both,  or  some- 
where else  if  Lynch  wanted  to  occupy  it.  There, 
alone,  he  would  tell  her,  would  pour  out  the 
three  years  of  pent  up  wanting  of  her,  would 
prove  to  her  in  burning  words  that  his  last  letter, 
written  when  the  future  offered  nothing  but  a 
blank  wall,  was  a  blind,  a  subterfuge,  a  piece  of 
dishonesty  committed  in  the  name  of  what 
passes  for  human  decency.  Love  ran  high  in 
his  heart  and  head  that  day,  for  he  knew  that 
she  still  called  Boulogne  home,  that  no  lucky 
fellow  had  come  to  wed  her,  that  she  remained 
Molly  Tarrant.  Therefore,  she  must  love  him, 
must  be  waiting  for  him,  must  be  wanting  him 
as  he  wanted  her. 

A  letter  to-night  would  catch  the  morning  boat 
train.  Censors  and  every  red-tapester  of  the 
Base  apart,  she  would  have  it  by  the  day  after 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after  that  at  the  latest. 
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Then,  when  her  reply  came,  he  would  leave  for 
Boulogne  by  the  first  cross-Channel  boat,  would 
camp  in  the  Hotel  de  Folkestone,  and  stay  as  close 
to  her  as  sanctimonious  convention  would  permit, 
until  the  morning  came  to  report  to  the  R.T.O. 
and  to  crawl  line-wards  in  the  leave  train.  .  .  . 
"No,  by  God,  I'll  hop  lorries!  Find  out  where 
I'm  going,  and  catch  rides  all  the  way  home!" 
.  .  .  Soon  another  leave  would  come,  five  months, 
six,  perhaps,  and  they  would  come  back  to 
Blighty  together,  find  a  parson  and  leave  London 
behind  for  two  weeks  of  paradise  in  Devonshire. 
Then  he  would  go  back.  ..."  Shall  we  always 
be  going  back? "  he  asks  the  mirror,  "  Or  shall  we 
take  one  between  the  eyes,  one  of  these  days,  old 
son?"  .  .  .  But  he  grins  as  he  asks  it,  and 
there  is  that  in  his  eye  to  give  the  lie  to  any  fleet- 
ing   thought    of  the   one-with-the-number-on-it. 


"No,  thanks,  Cliff,  four's  my  limit!  Don't 
bring  it,  Jimmy.     I  don't  want  another!" 

"Aw,  come  on,  you  sober  old  bastard,  drink 
up!  What's  the  good  of  getting  gazetted  if  you 
can't  wet  your  pips?"  says  Lynch. 

A  form  is  framed  by  the  doorway  at  the  head 
of  the  four-stair  flight  which  leads  from  the 
passage  up  to  Jimmy's  bar.  Thornton  looks  up 
to  catch  the  eye  of  Colonel  Bombs  Gorman,  and 
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is  on  his  feet  at  attention  behind  his  table  as 
Gorman  marches  across  from  the  door,  hand  out 
to  him.  .  .  .  "By  Almighty  God,  I'm  glad, 
Thornton!"  he  says.  "Sit  down,  sit  down,  for 
God's  sake  and  let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  buy 
you  a  drink!  By  God,  old  boy,  I'm  glad!  Hi! 
Jimmy!  James,  you  scoundrel,  come  here!" 
.  .  .  " Here's  good  health,  sir ! "  .  .  .  "Drink 
'er  down!  Cheer-oh!"  .  .  .  "What  about  din- 
ner?" .  .  .  "Thanks,  sir,  if  you'll  let  me  get 
away  early,"  says  Thornton.  .  .  .  "  Early,  hell ! " 
says  Colonel  Gorman,  who  can't  play  poker  worth 
a  damn,  but  who  is  a  sound  fellow,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  never  waits  for  the  draw,  but  bets 
out  of  turn.  "Early,  hell!  To-night,  my  boy,  is 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  is  another  day!" 


"Oh,  boy!  When  you're  home  on  leave!" 
chortle  the  saxophones  as  Joe,  little  Joe,  the 
Yankee  singin'  fool,  leaps  round  amongst  the 
tables  .    .    . 

.    .    .  "I'm  pinin'  for  yo'  lovin'  ways, 

Fo'teen  nights  and  fo'teen  days!" 

And  .  .  .  "Somehow,"  remarks  Lieutenant 
Thornton,  "  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  play  the 
drums." 

"If  Mrs.  Thornton's  drunken  playboy  will  sit 
down  and  be  a  good  child  for  a  minute,"  says 
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Colonel  Gorman,  essence  of  mock  seriousness, 
"Uncle  Augustus  will  tell  him  a  pretty  story 
having  to  do  with  three  little  witches  who  will 
be  taken  to  Mr.  Murray's  club.  And  after  Mr. 
Murray  throws  us  out,  if  you  are  good  little  boys 
and  don't  be  too  rough,  we  shall  take  them  to 
the  Grafton  Galleries,  where  we  shall  make 
merry  until  the  cows  come  home,  and  we  go  home 
with  the  cows,  or  whatever  we  may  be  calling 
them  by  then.    What  say?" 

"Gotto  write  letter,"  urges  Thornton  through 
a  mist  of  champagne.  .  .  .  "Whoops!"  says 
young  Mr.  Lynch.  .  .  .  "Whoops  has  it,"  says 
Gorman.  "Mush  wet  Thornton's  pips,  what?" 
.  .  .  "Mush,"  says  young  Mr.  Thornton  of 
the  Thirty-fifth. 
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A  man's  form  tiptoed  in  stocking  feet  in  the 
half  light  which  came  to  the  room  through  the 
grey  of  the  window,  searching  here  for  boot, 
there  for  belt,  stick  and  service  cap  and  across 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  tunic.  Softly  he  moved 
towards  the  bed  in  the  corner  and  looked  down. 
As  he  turned  to  reach  towards  the  door  stealthily, 
the  woman  opened  eye,  drowsily,  but  seemed 
suddenly  galvanized  to  life  as  she  saw  the  fully 
dressed  figure  above  her. 

"You're  not  going,  dearie?" 
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"  Of  course  I'm  going.  What  do  I  look  as  though 
I  were  doing?  You'll  find  something  on  your 
dressing-table.    Enough,  I  think." 

"What  did  you  put  there?" 

"Three  pounds." 

"Couldn't  you  manage  more?" 

The  young  officer's  hand  delves  suddenly  into 
pocket  and  whips  out  his  wallet.  He  opens  it, 
strips  two  notes  from  the  thin  stack  inside,  strides 
to  the  table,  picks  up  three  others  and  tosses 
the  accumulation  towards  her. 

"That  makes  five.    Enough?" 

"Quite.     Sorry  you  must  go,  Canada!" 

The  figure  in  the  bed  almost  coos  in  sleepy 
warmth  as  she  tucks  a  thin  crumple  of  notes 
under  her  pillow,  and  hears  his  hurrying  steps 
going  down  the  stair  towards  the  street,  while 
Thornton,  in  the  misty  air  of  Edgware  Road, 
gulps  its  cleanness  into  his  lungs  and  shudders, 
self-sick,  as  he  sets  off  in  the  dawn  light  towards 
Marble  Arch,  and  she,  graduate  in  the  world's 
oldest  trade,  snuggles  into  covers  and  smiles  in 
her  dreams.  .  .  .  Easy  money.  .  .  .  Bills  to 
pay! 


in 


How  can  he  write  his  letter  now?  So  Thornton 
asks  himself  as,  back  in  the  Savoy,  he  moves 
about  the  room  with  its  turned-down  twin  beds, 
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each  as  immaculate  as  it  had  been  at  nightfall 
yesterday.  .  .  .  "You  stinker!  You  filthy 
mess!"  to  his  reflection  in  the  full  length 
mirror.  .  .  .  Remarks  which  young  soldiers 
in  their  thousands  will  make  to  thousands 
of  mirrors  before  the  sun  has  crossed  the 
top  of  the  skies,  to-day,  or  any  leave-day 
morning ! 

Laboriously  he  tries  to  set  pen  to  paper. 
Disgustedly  he  flings  it  down  to  roam  the  floor 
and  pause  again  before  the  looking-glass,  and 
libel  himself  with  the  names  belonging  not  to 
the  man  but  to  war  itself.  Again  he  tries  pen, 
again  tosses  it  down  on  the  writing-table  by  the 
window,  throws  off  his  jacket,  unrolls  puttees, 
sets  steaming  water  pouring  into  tub,  and  draws 
new  semblance  of  self-respect  from  the  icy  chill 
of  the  last  cold  spray  and  the  rugged  towelling 
to  follow. 

Shaven,  clothed  and  tingling  clean,  he  sits 
again  to  pen  and  paper,  numbing  the  mildew 
of  remorse  in  his  brain  as  he  writes,  not  the  letter 
that  would  have  come  from  his  hand  last  night, 
but  something  more  brief  and  infinitely  more 
lucid  .    .    .  perhaps. 

.  .  .  "So  here  I  am  belted  and  gazetted  all 
over  again  ...  in  my  heart  there  is  no  change. 
.  .  .  Things  are  with  me  as  they  were  when 
we  sat  together  in  Roderigue's.  ...  If  time 
has  not  finished  things  with  you,  please  write 
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me  at  once  at  the  Savoy  and  I  will  come  to 
Boulogne.   .    .    . " 

"There,"  says  Thornton  to  Thornton-in-the- 
mirror  as  he  licks  the  flap  of  an  envelope,  "But 
you're  pretty  much  of  a  weakly,  filthy  dog,  aren't 
you? "  Whereat  Thornton-in-the-mirror  makes 
a  grimace  to  Thornton-in-the-room,  to  prove 
that  he  agrees,  disgustedly. 


IV 


Four  days  later  .  .  .  days  of  nervous,  anx- 
ious waiting.  .  .  .  "What's  on  your  mind  for 
to-night,  Gray? "  young  Lynch  asks  as  they 
array  themselves  for  the  end  of  the  day.  "Feel 
like  a  show? " 

"I  don't  care  much,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"What  ails  you,  anyhow?  You're  getting  to 
be  a  hell  of  an  old  woman!  Don't  want  to 
drink!  Won't  look  at  women!  Bear  with  a 
sore  paw!    Anything  the  matter,  really?" 

Thornton  half-sighs.  "Not  a  damned  thing," 
he  says.  "I'll  do  a  show  with  you,  if  you  like. 
What  about  tickets? " 

"God,  he's  jumpy,"  thinks  young  Lynch,  as 
he  scours  teeth  over  hand  basin. 

So,  at  something  past  eight,  they  cross  the 
Strand  and  pass  through  the  doors  of  the  Vaude- 
ville to  hear  Lee  White  and  Clay  Smith  huskily 
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proclaim  their  love  in  song,  to  watch  Bee  Lillie, 
incomparable  ace  of  sweet  idiots,  and  hear  her 
sing,  as  encore,  her  soldier-lad's  song  .  .  .  "I 
wonder  how  Canada's  getting  along"  .  .  .  thence 
to  jostle  the  first-act  throng  of  khaki  in  the  bar 
.  .  .  and  so  through  another  act  to  the  street 
again  and  the  heady  night  air  of  war-time  London. 

"What  to  do?"  asks  Lynch  as  they  reach  the 
Strand. 

"I'm  for  bed,  thanks.     Hallo,  what's  that?" 

"  Wheee-e-e-e-e-e-e-eee ! "  sing  the  sirens.  Red 
burst  the  marons  over  the  town.  Helter-skelter, 
scampers  the  crowd  on  the  street  for  Tube 
stations,  cellars,  anywhere,  anything  under  a 
roof,  like  ostriches.  Great  searchlights  give  chase 
across  the  cloudbanks  above.  Pum!  Pum! 
Pum-pum-pum!  from  the  terrier-like  throats  of 
half  a  thousand  anti-aircraft  guns  on  the  ground. 
Whoo-whee-e-e-e-plumpf-clang-g-g !  The  first 
bomb  has  fallen.  "The  Hun! "  shriek  scattering, 
terror-stricken  civilians.     "The  Gothas!" 

In  the  bowels  of  London,  at  Charing  Cross, 
people  pack  themselves  like  sardines  fighting  to  be 
locked  in  their  tins.  .  .  .  Young  women  .  .  . 
old  women  .  .  .  bearded  Jews,  moaning  their 
terror  .  .  .  lop-breasted  women  with  hordes  of 
children  enveloping  them,  almost  covering  them 
with  their  vast  bodies  as  though  to  shield  them 
from  the  horror  without.  .  .  .  "Nah,  then, 
Johnnie,  be'ave!"   .    .    .   "Come  'ere,   Halice!" 
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.  .  .  Slap!  .  .  .  "Be'ave,  er  I'll  tell  yer 
farva!"  .  .  .  Hysterical  titters,  as  some  tragic 
cross-section  of  the  human  comedy  unfolds  in 
that  subway  cavern  in  the  city's  entrails! 

Whumff!  Whumff!  .  .  .  Bombs  nearby, 
above.  .  .  .  Girls  huddle  close  to  their  men. 
.  .  .  Little  strumpets  from  the  street  press 
against  the  tunics  of  their  one-night  lovers,  as 
though  to  hide  from  the  claws  of  death's  octopus. 
.  .  .  "Let's  duck  for  home,"  says  Thornton. 
"Seen  all  I  want  to  of  this!"  .  .  .  "Me,  too," 
says  Lynch.     "Let's!" 

In  the  Savoy's  public  rooms  pandemonium 
only  slightly  more  regulated  in  order  prevails. 
.  .  .  Lights  out,  everywhere.  .  .  .  Half  a 
dozen  bombs  have  cracked  and  shattered  a  row 
of  buildings  over  Covent  Garden  way,  hard  by, 
shaking  the  very  chandeliers  in  the  hotel.  .  .  . 
Soldier-men  try  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
crush,  into  the  lobbies,  down  to  the  cellars,  with 
their  ladies.  .  .  .  Now  and  then  a  woman 
screams.  .  .  .  "Shut  up!"  mutters  the  man 
beside  her.  "Everything's  all  right,  Ethel!" 
.  .  .  The  orchestra  tries  a  tune.  .  .  . 
Joe  begins  to  sing.  .  .  .  Waiters  have 
scuttled  for  safety,  leaving  guests  to  fend  for 
themselves.    .    .    . 

Lights  come  on.  .  .  .  The  raid  is  over.  .  .  . 
Outside  the  All  Clear  sounds.  .  .  .  Waiters 
come  trickling  back  from  their  funkholes  to  find 
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young  officers'  girls  pouring  wine  for  their  men 
at  the  tables.  .  .  .  Laughter  everywhere.  .  .  . 
The  hysteria  of  unexpected  safety.  .  .  .  Little 
Joe  prances  amongst  the  tables,  bent  of  body, 
hand  on  hip,  mimic  of  gouty  old  age,  tweaking 
an  imaginary  beard,  singing : 

"He  may  be  old,  but  he  has  young  ideas, 
And  there's  a  hundred  million  like  him  to-day!" 

.    .    .  War! 


"Right,  sir,"  said  Thornton  to  Gorman  as 
they  met  in  the  foyer  during  the  morning  which 
followed  the  raid;  fifth  morning  since  a  letter 
had  been  posted  to  Boulogne,  without  bringing 
reply.  "See  you  in  the  bar  at  twelve- thirty 
then.     Cheer-oh!" 

Thus,  when  Canada-in-London  strolled  into 
Jimmy's  smoking  room  when  that  noonday  oasis 
opened  and  young  officers  from  the  hospitals 
stuffed  their  blue  arm-bands  into  pockets  and 
limped  along  the  corridor  on  crutches  for  the 
day's  eye-opener  of  forbidden  liquid,  Thornton 
and  Lynch  ambled  through  the  passage  which 
passes  the  entrance  to  the  Grill  and  comes 
to  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  quenching  of 
thirst. 
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"Hallo,"  said  the  Colonel,  already  seated  at 
a  table.  "I'm  having  a  long  Collins.  What's 
yours? " 

Lynch  said:   "The  same." 

"Martini  for  me,  thanks,"  said  Thornton. 

"Collins,"  and  "Collins,"  said  the  two  strangers 
who  had  come  with  Gorman. 

"No  treating,  gentlemen,"  smirked  Jimmy, 
flax-haired  attendant  to  the  war-god's  vats  of 
morning  ambrosia. 

"Aw,  go  and  chase  yourself,  Jimmy,"  said  the 
Colonel,  which  was  that. 

One  o'clock.  .  .  .  One-thirty.  .  .  .  One- 
forty-five.  .  .  .  "I'll  go  as  far  as  the  Grill  and 
see  what  I  can  do  about  a  table,"  says  Thornton. 
"How  many  are  we?  Five?  Back  in  a  minute! 
Don't  order  any  more  for  me,  you  fellows!" 


At  the  entrance  to  the  Grill  he  saw  her,  half- 
turned  to  look  back  into  the  room,  with  its 
cheery  clatter  of  leave- time  lunchers.  As  he 
saw  her  he  stopped,  surprised,  shocked  in  joy 
almost  out  of  his  boots.  Then  he  started  forward 
and  her  name  began  to  form  on  his  lips  in  ecstasy 
of  meeting  as  he  moved  towards  her.  But  just  as 
he  might  have  reached  out  to  touch  her  shoulder, 
before  sound  came  from  his  lips,  before  he  had 
come  into  her  sight  from  half  behind  her,  another 
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man  stepped  to  her  side,  a  man  who  limped  as 
he  walked. 

"Ready,  sweetheart?"  he  heard  the  limping 
man's  voice  say  as  he  reached  her  side,  while 
Thornton  stepped,  almost  crouched,  behind  a 
screen  to  erase  himself  from  sight. 

"Whenever  you  are,  Norman,"  he  heard  her 
answer,  in  tones  that  had  been  his  alone,  in 
other  days.     That  was  all. 

"Pull  yourself  together.  Don't  be  a  lousy 
coward!"  flashed  his  thoughts  in  that  age-long 
half-second  as  he  heard  her  voice  from  behind 
his  screen  hiding  place.  And,  as  they  reached 
the  widening  of  passage  into  foyer  he  had  left 
his  shelter,  followed  them,  and  caught  up  to 
their  leisurely  steps. 

"Hallo  there,  Molly  Tarrant!" 

"Gray!  Gray  Thornton!  Where  on  earth 
did  you  jump  from!  .  .  .  And  you've  done  it! 
...  I  always  knew  you  would!  .  .  .  Why, 
it's  the  very  same  tunic,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  Oh, 
I'm  so  sorry,  Norman!  .  .  .  Gray,  this  is  my 
fiance,  Major  Tremaine!"  .  .  .  And  three 
human  hearts  seem  to  hang,  unsupported  in 
space. 

.    .    .  "How  do  you  do,  sir!" 

"Gray  Thornton!"  Tremaine's  hand  comes 
out  to  him  and  Thornton  clasps  it.  "By 
Gad,  I'm  proud  to  know  you.  Congratulate 
you ! " 
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"And  I  congratulate  you  on  your  luck,  sir! 
You're  a  fortunate  man,  major!" 

"Thanks!  .  .  .  Going  to  be  in  Town  long? 
Could  you  lunch  at  the  Guards'  Club  to-morrow? " 
.  .  .  "Sorry,  sir,  but  I'm  leaving  London 
to-night.  .  .  .  You  look  amazingly  fit,  Molly. 
Boulogne  must  agree  with  you."  .  .  .  "Won't 
you  come  and  see  us  in  Wimereux  on  your  way 
back  from  leave,  Gray? "  .  .  .  "  So  sorry,  Molly, 
but  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  going  back  by  way  of  Le 
Havre.  .  .  .  Gad!  I  forgot  all  about  the 
troops!  Four  of  'em  waiting  for  me  in  the  bar! 
.  .  .  Well,  cheer-oh,  major!  Good-bye,  Molly  I " 
.  .  .  "Cheer-oh,  Thornton!  So  glad  to  have 
seen  you!"   .    .    .   "G-good-bye,  Gray!" 

"Heads  up,  old  girl!"  Tremaine's  voice  com- 
forts her  as  she  moves  in  a  daze  towards  the 
doors.  "Here's  a  taxi!"  .  .  .  "Oh,  p-please 
take  me  home,  Norman  dear.  Take  me  home," 
she  whispers  as  she  sinks  into  her  corner. 


VI 


"My  God,  man!"  boomed  Gorman's  voice,  as 
Thornton  made  his  way  back  to  the  table, 
blindly,  automatically,  because  he  had  to  go 
somewhere,  he  supposed,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
here  as  anywhere.  "  What  on  earth's  the  matter? 
Are  you  ill?" 
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And  Thornton  answered:  "Lord,  no!  Just 
saw  a  ghost!  Order  a  drink  for  me  someone! 
I'll  be  back  in  a  tick.     Must  call  on  my  aunt ! " 

It  was  Thornton  the  soldier  who  came  back 
to  them  through  the  washroom  door  in  five 
minutes,  Thornton  who  had  fought  his  way  up 
through  the  mud  and  the  slime  of  the  wallow, 
who  had  paid  off  the  overdraft  at  honour's  bank 
and  could  look  the  world  in  the  eye,  not  a  man 
who  would  weaken  in  the  knees,  no  matter  what 
ghouls  of  hell  might  be  battering  inside  him  at 
the  walls  of  reason. 

Somehow,  automaton-like,  he  made  his  way 
through  luncheon.  .  .  .  "  Won't  let  these  fellows 
see  I'm  in  bits,  at  least!"  .  .  .  Politely  he 
laughed  when  Gorman  told  of  the  stunt  they 
had  staged  at  young  Havers'  expense  in  Bolle- 
zeele  away  back  in  the  summer  of  '16,  when  he, 
Gorman,  had  bribed  the  young  lady  of  the  billet 
to  report  Havers  as  the  father  of  her  impending 
baby.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  the  same  Havers  who 
nowadays  is  on  Corps  Staff,  thanks  to  a  father 
in  Parliament.  Major  Havers,  of  all  bloody 
things!  .  .  .  "A  lousy  little  snide,"  quoth 
Gorman  unctuously.  "  Corps "  the  best  place 
for  him.  But  you  should  have  seen  his  face 
when  I  asked  him,  as  his  company  commander, 
if  he  intended  to  do  right  by  the  wench ! "  .  .  . 
"God!"  cried  Thornton's  half  mad  brain  to  him, 
"shall  we  never  get  away  from  here? " 
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The  plea  of  letters  to  write  finally  won  him 
liberty  when  the  others  meandered  away  in  the 
high  post-luncheon  spirits  that  bring  dry,  rasping 
palates  at  five  o'clock,  bent  on  seeing  the  last 
half  of  some  show  that  most  of  them  had  seen 
three  or  four  times  before. 

Alone  in  his  room,  he  flung  himself  face  down 
on  his  bed,  burrowing  his  eyes  in  the  soft  white 
covering  of  pillows,  dry-eyed,  a  man  who  had 
defeated  self  to  regain  honour,  only  to  find  that 
honour  regained  left  him  stark  on  the  hills  of 
loneliness,  with  all  that  he  had  fought  to  regain 
lost  while  he  fought  to  win  it. 


When  Lynch  came  in  at  half-past  five  Thornton 
was  standing  by  the  windows,  lifting  the  catch 
of  his  Webley,  toying  with  it  meditatively. 

"Hullo.  Not  thinking  of  doing  yourself  in, 
are  you?" 

The  revolver  clattered  to  the  floor. 

"Christ!  You  frightened  me!  Of  course  I 
wasn't,  you  ass!  Matter  of  fact,  I  was  just 
thinking  of  the  night  I  ought  to  have  used  it  on 
myself,  up  Kemmel  way." 

"Don't  talk  like  a  fool."  Young  Lynch,  half 
startled  by  the  sight  of  Thornton,  this  stout 
soldier  but  amazingly  queer  and  moody  human 
riddle.   .    .    .  "And   who   wouldn't   be,    in    his 
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boots?"  thinks  Lynch  .  .  .  "standing  toying 
with  a  gun.     But  there  ..." 

"  What  are  you  doing  to-night? "  asks  Thornton, 
picking  the  revolver  from  the  floor  and  tossing 
it  down  on  the  writing-table. 

"  Not  a  thought  in  my  head.  What's  on  your 
mind?" 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  says  the  voice  of 
Thornton,  "that  I  shall  bathe,  array  myself  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  and  go  somewhere  where 
I  can  get  stinko  like  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
Coming? " 

"Why  not?" 


CHAPTER  II 


THORNTON  lifted  aching  head  from  pillow 
and  endeavoured  to  look  about  him  at 
the  unfamiliar  landscape  of  four  walls,  but  found 
the  combination  of  splitting  skull  and  fur-clad 
tongue  sufficient  for  the  moment's  contemplation. 
Thus,  half  awake,  half  asleep,  wholly  unhappy, 
he  dozed  away  an  hour. 

The  chambermaid's  knock  on  the  door  brought 
him  back  to  realization  of  the  world  of  misery 
in  which  he  lived. 

"Come  in,"  he  said. 

The  cleaning  woman  entered  through  the 
unlocked  door. 

"Hullo,"  said  Thornton.     "Who  are  you?" 

"The  chambermaid,  sir." 

"Oh,  I  see."  .  .  .  Pause.  .  .  .  "  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  where  I  am? " 

"You  seem  to  be  in  bed,  sir." 

"Thanks,  I  realize  that.  What  I  really  meant 
was,  where  am  I  in  bed? " 

"In  the  Waldorf." 

"Thanks."  .  .  .  Pause.  .  .  .  "Do  you  know 
whose  room  this  is?" 
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"A  Canadian  officer's,  I  think,  sir.  Captain 
Kilgour." 

Kilgour.  .  .  .  Thought.  .  .  .  Kilgour.  .  .  . 
Who  in  hell  is  Kilgour?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know. 
Friend  of  Gorman's.  One  of  those  fellows  at 
lunch  yesterday,  when  I  met  Molly  and  her  one- 
legged  guar  dee.  .  .  .  Molly.  .  .  .  Molly !  .  .  . 
In  God's  name,  why  did  you  do  it?  .  .  .  Why 
couldn't  you  have  waited! 

"And  where  is  this  Captain  Kilgour,  lady?" 

"'Aven't  seen  him  to-day,  sir.  Don't  think 
he  slept  at  'ome,  sir!" 

"I  see.  Well,  do  you  think  you  could  come 
back  in  half  an  hour?  I  think  I'd  like  to  get  up. 
Have  you  got  the  time? " 

"Very  good,  sir.     Almost  three  o'clock,  sir." 

"Thanks." 

Three  o'clock.  .  .  .  Four  days  to  go,  then 
France  again,  thank  God!  .  .  .  Meantime, 
what?  .  .  .  Oh,  drink,  I  suppose.  ...  To 
bed  tight  every  night,  with  or  without  whatever 
one  can  find  to  take  there  with  him.   .    .    . 

At  something  to  four,  or  something  just  past 
four,  Thornton,  bathed  in  Kilgour 's  tub,  rubbed 
by  Kilgour's  towels,  shaved  by  Kilgour's  razor, 
and  freshened  by  swilling  Kilgour's  mouth 
wash,  wandered  aimlessly  to  the  ground  floor 
of  the  hotel,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  where- 
abouts within  its  portals  he  might  find  food 
and  drink. 
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"You  can  have  tea  just  in  there,  off  the  lobby, 
sir." 

"Thanks,  I'll  have  some  tea,  then." 

And  it  was  while  he  sat  sipping  tea  and  toying 
with  a  thin  strip  of  margarined  toast  that  she 
came  into  the  three-quarters  empty  room  and 
sat  alone  at  the  table  next  to  him.  Neither 
interested  nor  disinterested,  he  looked  at  her, 
looked  down  again  to  his  plate.  So  they  sat  for, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Not  bad,  thought  Thornton.  .  .  .  Well  set 
up  .  .  .  quite  pretty  in  her  way  .  .  .  carries 
herself  well.  .  .  .  Good  Lord,  what  am  I 
looking  at  women  for?  .  .  .  What  do  I  want 
with  a  woman? 

Outside  in  the  lobby  commotion  began  to 
reign.  .  .  .  Accents  new  to  the  war  raised  their 
babel  about  the  hotel  office,  with  their  loudish 
queries  as  to  accommodation,  inquiries  stated 
in  the  accents  of  Kansas  City,  Mobile,  Louisville, 
Cincinnati;  Yankee  doctors  and  nurses,  to  judge 
by  their  remarks  and  their  uniforms. 

The  girl  at  the  next  table  looked  up  from  her 
cup,  listened  as  he  listened,  caught  his  eye,  smiled 
into  his.  .  .  .  "Sound  so  funny,  don't  they?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  to  me,  really,"  he  answered.  "I'm  from 
Canada,  you  see." 

"Oh!" 

Five  minutes  pass.   .    .    .  Apparently   I'm   a 
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louse  at  heart,  thinks  Thornton.  ...  It  would 
be  just  the  old,  old  story.  .  .  .  Dinner,  drinks, 
an  hour  of  passion,  nothing.  .  .  .  But,  God,  I 
must  do  something,  must  talk  to  someone  with 
a  soft  voice,  must  rest  somewhere,  must  forget 
somehow,  somewhere.   .    .    . 

To  the  girl  at  the  next  table  he  said,  as  each 
arose  to  leave  the  tea-room:  "Forgive  me  if  I 
oughtn't  to  speak,  but  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
dinner  somewhere  and  do  a  show,  if  you're  at  a 
loose  end?" 

She  said:  "Do  you  think  I  ought?"  and 
twinkled  as  she  said  it. 

Thornton  said:  "I  most  amazingly  do  think 
so!" 

"Then  I  will." 

In  their  taxi  outside,  as  they  turned  into  the 
Strand  and  were  caught  in  the  Trafalgar  Square- 
wards  vortex,  he  learned  that  her  name  is 
Elaine  Trenham,  that  she,  herself,  is  on  leave 
from  Doullens,  that  she  is  staying  with  a  married 
sister,  Hampstead-way,  and  had  come  to  the 
Waldorf  hoping  to  meet  another  girl  from  her 
own  hospital,  who  is  expected  on  leave  daily. 
.  .  .  "Pretty  well  fed  up,"  she  tells  him.  "One 
can  find  so  little  to  do  with  one's  self,  unless  ..." 
Married  sisters  with  husbands  in  Mespot  and 
babies  to  tend  can't  offer  much  in  the  way  of 
entertainment,  once  one  has  slept  for  two  nights 
and  a  day  in  Hampstead.   .    .    .   "After  all,  tea 
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at  Lyons'  Corner  House  isn't  much  in  the  way 
of  excitement  after  five  months  of  Doullens' 
dullness,  is  it?" 

And  so  they  taxied  to  Hampstead  to  while 
away  the  time  and  to  permit  her  to  change  into  a 
dinner  frock,  the  dream  of  months.  And  some- 
where on  the  way  he  put  an  arm  about  her  and 
she  snuggled  close  to  him  and  he  kissed  her. 
.  .  .  And  before  they  had  passed  the  gaping 
maw  of  the  Hampstead  tube  station  they  had 
whispered  to  each  other  of  many  things,  for  war 
is  like  that,  and  heart  cries  quickly  to  heart, 
knowing  that  life  is  short  and  that  no  one  knows 
what  may  happen  to-morrow. 

"Tell  your  sister  you've  met  your  friend  from 
Doullens,"  he  urges,  "and  come  down  into  the 
country  with  me.    I  have  three  days  left." 
"You  really  want  to  leave  London?" 
"Want  to?    God!  I  hate  the  damned  place!" 
No  question  on  her  lips  as  to  why  he  may 
despise  his  London,  what  London  has  done  to  him 
that  he  must  loathe  it,  for  war,  at  least,  offers 
as  compensation  the  faculty  of  its  people  for 
minding  their  own  business,  so  that  man  and 
woman  may  ride  to  hell  or  heaven  as  their  hearts 
dispose,  without  so  much  as  by-your-leave  to 
anyone. 

"We'll  go  back  to  the  Savoy  and  dine,"  he 
suggests.  "  If  you  like  we  can  stay  there  to-night, 
or  find  something  quieter  in  some  side  street,  if 
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you  would  prefer.  Then  in  the  morning  let's  find 
something  somewhere  in  Kent,  or  Surrey,  and 
forget  about  all  this  damned  business  for  three 
days.   Are  you  on? " 

Pensive  silence  for  a  space.  ..."  Yes,  dear, 
I  think  I'm  on!" 

"Bless  you  for  that!" 

So  he  sits  in  the  taxi  at  the  end  of  the  road  and 
waits  while  Elaine  Trenham  walks  to  her  sister's 
door,  makes  her  excuses  of  a  friend  come  to  town 
from  Doullens,  steps  into  her  dinner-frock  and 
comes  skipping  back  to  his  waiting  car,  all 
radiant  expectancy  and  adventure.  .  .  .  Pro- 
miscuous, did  you  say?  If  you  would  have  it  so, 
clearly  you  have  never  been  of  those  human 
atoms  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  fast  spinning 
rim  of  the  wheel  of  the  war-gods.  .  .  .  Pro- 
miscuity?  .    .    .  Faugh! 

They  came  again  to  the  Savoy  and  its  cosy 
warmth,  she  to  wait  for  him  in  the  dimmed  light 
of  the  foyer  while  he  went  away  to  arrange  a 
table  for  two  and  to  hunt  in  the  bar  for  Gorman 
and  Lynch,  to  bid  them  au  revoir  for  a  day  or  two 
on  some  pretext  or  other.  As  he  found  these 
cronies  of  the  Line  and  the  bottle,  joyous  shouts 
of  derision  greeted  him.  .  .  .  "Old  Man 
Thornton's  drunken  son,  Gray!"  .  .  .  "What 
happened  to  you  last  night?"  .  .  .  "Tell  me," 
smiles  Thornton,  half-bored,  but  adhering  to 
the  ritual,  "  where  did  I  pass  away,  and  who  put 
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me  to  bed?"  .  .  .  "All  of  us,"  grins  Gorman. 
"You  died  in  Kilgour's  room,  so  we  put  you  to 
bed  and  left  you.    How're  you  feeling?" 

Impatience.  .  .  .  "Why  did  I  come  in  here? " 
.  .  .  Standing  on  one  foot  and  then  the  other. 
.  .  .  "Decent  of  you!"  .  .  .  "God,  what  a 
head  I  had! "  .  .  .  "Let  me  pay  for  this  round, 
Colonel.  It's  the  only  one  I  can  stay  for."  .  .  . 
"Meet  you  here  at  stand-to  Friday  midday." 
.    .    .   "Righto."   .    .    .   "Cheer-oh!" 

And  so  they  came  to  Crowboro'  and  the  Beacon, 
these  two,  and  were  styled  "Thornton,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  T.  Gray"  on  the  records  of  that 
excellent  caravanserai.  .  .  .  And  for  almost 
three  days  they  tramped  together  through  leafy 
lanes,  and  lingered  like  lovers  in  the  shelter  of 
thicket  and  wood,  and  Elaine  Trenham  gave  of  her- 
self and  her  eyes  and  her  smile,  and  brought  back 
to  the  broken  mind  and  aching  body  of  him  peace 
to  gird  his  loins  again  for  the  havoc  of  the  wars. 

Breakfast  in  their  cosy  nook  beside  the  window. 
.  .  .  Friday  morning  and  in  an  hour  they  wrll 
be  leaving  for  Town  together,  hours  of  rest  in 
Paradise  at  end.  .  .  .  Thornton  smiles  to  her 
across  the  cups  and  dreams.  .  .  .  "Another 
cup,  old  thing? "  .  .  .  "Thanks,"  half  absently. 
.  .  .  "A  penny  for  them,  dreamer!"  .  .  . 
"Not  worth  a  penny,"  he  answers,  "I  was 
thinking  about  myself."  .  .  .  "And  I  should 
say  'just  like  a  man!'  I  suppose?" 
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"Have  you  enjoyed  it,  dear?"  he  asks  her. 
.  .  .  "Silly  boy,  haven't  you?"  .  .  .  "Enjoy 
isn't  quite  the  word,"  he  answers.  "You've  done 
something  for  me,  something  I  can't  explain, 
something  inside  me."  .  .  .  "I  know,  Gray 
dear."  .  .  .  Pause.  .  .  .  "What  is  she  like, 
this  other  girl? "  .  .  .  "  What  other  girl? "  His 
tone  has  changed,  his  voice  goes  on  guard.  .  .  . 
"Sorry,  lad,  I  shouldn't  have  asked  that." 

The  train  to  London.  Magazines.  The  morning 
papers.  Chatter  of  nothing.  Charing  Cross  and 
the  taxi  rank.  .  .  .  "And  you'll  meet  me  at 
the  Troc  for  dinner?    Until  seven,  then!" 


11 


Gorman  and  Gorman's  growing  battalion  of 
cronies  already  were  ensconced  behind  their  table 
in  the  bar  when  Thornton  strode  in  to  be  hailed 
with  cries  of  "  Here  he  is !  Here's  the  man  him- 
self! How  now!  What '11  it  be?  Collins  or 
whisky? " 

"Whisky,  thanks." 

"By  gad,  you  don't  look  like  the  same  man, 
Gray,"  says  Gorman.  "What's  the  cure? 
Where 've  you  been?    Tell  us!" 

But  the  object  of  their  friendly  chaff  merely 
smiles,  a  tired  smile,  perhaps,  or  the  smile  of  a 
man  who  has  tasted  bitter  medicine  under  the 
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sugar  coating  of  the  pill  of  living,  but  who 
doesn't  care  much,  any  more. 

"Here's  to  crime,"  he  grins,  as  he  touches 
glass  to  lips.  "Thank  God,  I'm  going  back 
to-morrow." 

"That's  something  else  again,"  says  Gorman, 
solto  voce.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that, 
Gray.  Do  you  realize  how  much  time  you've 
put  in  in  the  Line  since  this  bloody  war  began? 
Seriously,  old  man,  I'm  going  to  wangle  you  a 
cushy  job  somewhere  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged.  You've  gone  through  too  damned 
much,  everything  considered.  You  need  a  rest. 
I'll  be  back  with  the  battalion  in  less  than  a 
week.  Let  me  do  something  about  it,  one  of 
these  cushy  jobs  at  Corps  or  something." 

"  No,  thanks,  sir,  not  so  long  as  you  stay  along, 
in  any  case.  You've  been  there  as  long  as  I  have, 
or  longer,  I  imagine.  Give  me  a  bomb-proof 
job  and  I'd  probably  be  so  fed  with  life  in  a  month 
that  I'd  sit  down  and  try  to  drink  myself  to 
death." 

"Well,  remember  what  I  said,  at  least.  And 
whenever  you  want  to  talk  about  it,  don't  be 
afraid  to  bring  it  up." 

"Righto,  sir.     Thanks." 

"There,  by  the  grace  of  God,  goes  a  stout 
lad,"  said  Gorman  to  Kilgour,  later,  when 
Thornton  had  gone  his  way  to  attend  to  the  minor 
affairs  of  banking  and  clothes-storage  and  bill- 
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paying  which  must  occupy  part  of  the  last  day  of 
any  man's  leave,  if  he  has  any  money  left. 
"One  of  our  original  subalterns.  Dismissed-the- 
service  at  Kemmel,  soon  after  we  went  out,  for 
being  drunk  on  a  raid.  Came  all  the  way  back 
through  the  ranks !" 

"Really?" 

"Actually." 

"Well,  I'm  damned.     Tell  me  about  him." 


in 


They  met  in  the  Grill  at  the  Trocadero,  that 
clattersome  room  at  the  foot  of  the  carpeted 
stairs  where  all  the  world  and  his  sweetheart 
foregathered  in  those  days,  scarcely  the  room  for 
lovers'  farewells,  perhaps,  yet  these  were  not 
lovers,  but  only  children  as  old  as  the  hills  and 
soul-bitter  as  autumn  boughs,  come  to  say 
"Cheer-oh"  and  "Good  luck,  old  thing"  and  pass 
on  to  life's  next  bid  for  happiness,  or  to  death. 

It  was  Jensen  who  came  to  their  table ;  Jensen 
whose  seven  little  Jensens  from  Stockholm  and 
Bermondsey  held  in  his  gaunt  anatomy  whole- 
someness  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  garish 
war-night  blare. 

"  Cocktails  Trocadero.  ...  A  nice  consomme. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  a  bit  of  fish,  sole  for  choice.  .  .  . 
Bird.   .    .    .   And  fizz,  plenty  of  fizz." 
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"  Very  good,  sir.  Bollinger  '04,  may  I  suggest, 
sir?" 

"If  that's  the  best  you  can  do.  I'm  for  the 
leave  train  in  the  morning,  so  do  your  best!" 

A  sympathetic  smile  from  old  Jensen.  .  .  . 
"If  you  will  leave  it  in  my  hands,  sir.   .    .    ." 

"  With  pleasure.    Carry  on ! " 

Elaine  sips  her  cocktail  with  easy  grace  and 
smiling  eye.  "Bothered  about  the  morning,  old 
man?"  she  asks  as  he  leans  head  forward  and 
presses  eyelids  against  the  flat  of  his  fingers. 

"No,  dear.  Just  tired.  Thinking  a  little, 
perhaps,"  he  answers,  and  takes  glass  stem 
between  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Commotion  stirs  the  smoke-clouded  room  for 
a  moment  as  a  dapper  little  A. P.M.  marches 
through  the  tables  to  climb  the  single  step  to 
the  music  rostrum  and  remonstrate  with  the 
laughing,  quite-tight,  one-star  boy  sharing  the 
piano  keys  with  the  blond  god  who  is  their 
master.  The  second-loot  throws  his  head  back 
and  laughs.  .  .  .  "Your  innings,  major.  Price- 
less job  you  have!"  .  .  .  "Aw,  bat  him  one 
in  the  jaw,"  begs  a  Canadian  sergeant,  two 
tables  away.  .  .  .  "Kill  the  bawst'd,"  urges 
a  gentleman  from  Sydney,  but  the  A. P.M. 
goes  his  way  unmolested,  and  noisy  peace  returns 
to  the  red-draped  room. 

"Will  you  come  to  see  me  at  Doullens, 
Gray?" 
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"Some  fine  day,  perhaps.  No  telling.  Don't 
think  I've  ever  been  there,  actually.  Think  I 
once  lingered  through  on  a  iovty-hommes  and 
eight-chevaux  box  car,  long  time  ago.  Like  the 
consomme,   Elaine?" 

"Lovely,  thanks." 

And  so  ran  their  talk  of  nothing,  while  each 
thought  of  other  things ;  she  drifting  into  wonder- 
ing of  Crowboro  ',  and  whether  she  has  given  him 
so  much  of  her  that  he  is  bored,  surfeited,  spending 
this  last  evening  with  her  only  because  it  is  the 
decent  thing  to  do;  he  asking  himself  for  words 
in  which  to  tell  her  how  much  he  believes  she 
has  done  for  him,  of  the  rest  that  she  has  brought 
to  him,  searching  for  words  that  will  tell  her, 
yet  not  make  him  appear  sentimentalist  nor 
neurotic,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  the  joy  of  her 
only  seemed  real  because  he  could  close  his  eyes 
and  think  in  his  mind  of  another  woman,  who  is 
lost  to  him. 

And  so  they  talked  and  smiled  to  one  another 
across  the  rims  of  glasses,  while  the  orchestra 
blared  its  endless  saxophony  of  noise,  until  at 
last  dinner  ended  and  they  were  on  their  way 
towards  the  street. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  go?"  he  asked  her. 
''I  took  a  tentative  table  at  Murray's,  in  case 
you  might  feel  like  more  music." 

"No,  thanks,  dear.  Home  to  Hampstead. 
You  need  shut-eye.    I  know  what  Victoria's  like 
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in  the  hour  when  no  one  but  milkmen  ought  to 
be  about." 

"Why  not  come  back  to  the  Savoy  with  me? " 
.  .  .  'Being  polite  to  me,'  she  thinks,  as  she 
nods  her  'No,  thanks,  old  boy/  and  hugs  his 
arm,  ever  so  little. 

Inwardly  Thornton  sighs  something  verging 
on  relief  as  he  points  out  to  the  commis- 
sionaire that  the  fellow  will  have  a  fare  both 
ways  to  Hampstead  with  fare-and-a-half  into 
the  bargain  for  his  trouble,  and  so  acquires  a 
cab. 

Strangers  these  two  who  swayed  through  the 
dimmed  London  streets,  strangers  who  only 
last  night  had  been  locked  in  one  another's  arms, 
strangers  because  they  know  that  all  happiness 
finds  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  of 
war,  and  that  their  brief  rapture,  too,  had  gone 
its  way.  As  they  rode  through  the  sweeping 
bay  window  of  Regent  Street  he  placed  an  arm 
across  her  shoulder  and  she  moved  comfortably 
into  its  haven,  in  reply  to  his  gesture,  nothing 
else. 

"Happy?"  he  asked  her. 

"Always,"  she  answered. 

Silence,  as  wheels  beat  away  endless  ribbons  of 
asphalt  and  the  meter  ticks  its  march  to 
Hampstead.  At  last  the  Tube  Station,  another 
street,  a  sharp  corner  and  the  villa  which  Elaine 
Trenham  calls  home,  her  sister's. 
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"Like  to  come  in  for  a  spot  before  you  drive 
back?"  she  asks. 

"No,  thanks.  I'd  better  be  pushing  along, 
thanks;  packing  to  do.     Sleepy,  too." 

"Well,  then,  cheerio,  old  boy." 

"  Cheer-oh,  Elaine,  dear.  You've  been  priceless 
to  me." 

"And  you'll  come  and  see  me,  some  day,  at 
Doullens?" 

"Of  course,  I  will,  dear." 

"Au  revoir,  then." 

A  kiss,  almost  as  brother  and  sister  would 
kiss.  . . .  "Good-night,  Elaine.". . .  "Good-night, 
Gray.  Good  luck!"  ...  A  taxi  door  closes 
...  An  engine  races.  .  .  .  Gears  clatter,  down 
the  street.  ...  A  tail  lamp  disappears  around 
the  corner.  .  .  .  Elaine  Trenham  watches  it  go, 
turns  and  passes  through  the  gate,  searching  with 
fingers  that  stumble  for  key  to  command  her 
entrance  to  the  villa.   .    .    .  Finis ! 


IV 


Victoria  .  .  .  grey  dawn  .  .  .  packs,  haver- 
sacks, rifles,  scurryings  and  shoutings,  dank 
morning  air  and  the  smell  of  trains,  red  tabs, 
padres'  black  insignia,  second  lieutenants  and 
generals,  artillerymen  and  foot-sloggers  from  the 
P.B.I.,  which,  in  case  you  have  never  heard,  is 
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the  Poor  Bloody  Infantry,  and  rightly  so.  .  .  . 
The  stink  of  soot  and  the  balm  of  tears.  .  .  . 
Dry-eyed  mothers,  bravely  smiling  wives,  wistful 
sweethearts,  and  men  like  boys  ashamed  to  show 
their  fear  of  farewells.  .  .  .  Late  comers  rushing 
for  places  in  overcrowded  carriages.  .  .  .  Pride- 
ful  staff  people  from  Hesdin,  casting  complaining 
looks  towards  subalterns,  line-bound,  who  have 
jammed  their  way  into  packed  compartments. 
...  A  guard's  whistle,  hurried  kisses,  muttered 
oaths,  waving  kerchiefs,  and  the  first  train  is 
gone.  .  .  .  Another  blast.  .  .  .  "Good-bye, 
dear."  .  .  .  "God  take  care  of  you,  Jack!" 
.  .  .  "He  always  does,  bless  his  heart!"  .  .  . 
"  So  long,  mother ! "  ...  "  Take  good  care,  laddie !" 
.  .  .  The  second  train  begins  to  move.  ...  So 
was  the  tale  of  blood  burned  into  men's  and 
women's  hearts  in  the  grey  light  of  the  station 
whence  the  leave-train  left. 

Soon  Thornton  had  planted  his  feet  again  on 
the  soil  of  France.  Soon  he  was  filing  past  the 
M.L.O.,  and  soon  he  had  left  Boulogne  behind 
on  the  first  leg  of  drearisome  moving  towards 
the  wars.  Perhaps  he  should  have  seen  her  as 
he  made  his  way  through  the  station  yard,  but 
she  was  still  in  England.  Perhaps  Conway  should 
have  known  him  and  talked  with  him,  for  Conway 
could  have  told  him  many  things,  had  Conway 
known.  Perhaps  Thornton  himself  should  have 
known   that   a   certain   young   lady   of   bright- 
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coloured  charms,  engaged  in  moving  her  five- 
car  ambulance  convoy  into  the  station  yard, 
had  come  from  the  Gorings  of  Crecy  and  Agin- 
court,  and  lived  in  the  role  of  sister-confessor  to 
the  sprite  in  blue  who  is  now  called  darling  by 
a  one-legged  man  from  the  Guards.  Perhaps. 
But  Thornton,  oblivious  oaf,  felt  none  of  these 
strange  items  beating  at  that  subconscious  self 
so  beloved  of  maiden  aunts,  and  passed  his  way 
thence  to  Etaples  and  the  Infantry  Base,  to  irk- 
some days  of  cards  in  the  mess,  and  bomb-broken 
nights  in  his  tent,  on  the  sandy  slopes  of  the 
P.B.I.'s  private  Ararat,  to  occasional  whiskies 
and  soda  in  the  Officers'  Club ;  thence  to  another 
train  to  Aubin  Saint  Vaast  and  the  Divisional 
Wing;  more  days  of  waiting,  and,  at  last,  railhead 
and  the  Line,  as  the  guns  pounded  out  the  "Fall 
in!"  for  the  last  Hundred  Days  and  pyrrhic 
victory.  So  came  Lieutenant  Gray  Thornton 
again  to  the  Thirty-fifth. 


CHAPTER  III 


HIS  letter  was  waiting  for  Molly  when  she 
returned  to  Boulogne  and  Wimereux  at  the 
end  of  that  unhappiest  of  leaves,  the  furlough 
which  was  to  have  been  spent  in  bringing 
Tremaine,  as  her  fiance,  to  the  home  of  the 
Tarrants,  and  that  was  to  have  ended  in  the 
mother-and-daughter-elect  meeting  of  Molly  and 
Mrs.  Tremaine  in  London,  but  which  had  closed 
instead  in  days  of  unhappiness  for  each,  she  in 
the  rambling  old  house  in  Dorset,  he  in  muddled 
wandering  from  club  to  the  Town-house  in 
Portman  Square  and  back  again  to  club,  loose- 
ended. 

She  had  said  to  him,  when  he  called  for  her  at 
eleven  on  the  day  which  followed  their  meeting 
with  Thornton,  "We'll  have  to  put  things  off, 
at  least  for  now,  Norman  dear." 

And  he,  looking  at  the  ring  in  the  open  palm 
of  his  hand,  answered:  "Righto,  old  thing! 
What  would  you  like  me  to  do? " 

Twice  they  had  met  in  the  days  which  inter- 
vened, once  for  a  matinee  and  tea  at  the  Carlton 
and  again  for  dinner  and  an  evening  theatre. 

134 
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But  somehow  life  was  listless,  savourless,  for 
each,  and  each  had  been  glad  when  leave  days 
reached  welcome  end  and  first  she,  then  he, 
could  return  to  a  job  waiting  to  be  done. 

"Come  and  see  me  at  Wimereux,"  she  said  to 
him.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  know  better  there.  Perhaps 
it  will  help  to  put  my  feet  on  my  own  ground  again. 
Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  are  back,  dear. 
Somehow  I'll  try  to  think  things  out." 

Tremaine  answered,  "  Better  still,  when  you've 
thought  about  everything,  tell  Poppy  to  give  me 
the  nod.  Then  I  shan't  be  bothering  you,  and 
you  won't  feel  that  you  must  know  everything 
by  next  Tuesday." 

"You're  a  darling,  Norman!  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
wish"   .    .    . 

"Cheer-oh,  then,"  he  smiled,  for  wishes  are 
not  horses,  as  any  good  Guardsman  with  a  leg  near 
Festubert  can  tell  you.  "I'll  wait  to  hear. 
Good  luck,  old  girl!" 


Only  one  decent  thing  to  do,  she  tells  herself, 
as  she  reads  Thornton's  letter  and  re-reads  it  the 
fifteenth  time.  She  must  send  back  his  mother's 
ring  and  must  do  it  like  a  soldier,  not  giving 
away  to  him  by  word  nor  by  gesture  of  suggestion 
that  she,  too,  has  lost  everything  and  cannot 
say  in  her  heart  whether  it  is  old  lover  or  new 
she  would  call  back  to  her. 
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Poppy.  .  .  .  Why  not  tell  Poppy  everything? 
.  .  .  Cards  on  the  table.  .  .  .  Tell  her  you 
don't  know  your  own  mind.  .  .  .  But  will  that 
help?  .  .  .  First  send  back  the  ring  and  play 
square  with  decency,  then  worry  out  your  own 
troubles,  says  one  Molly.  .  .  .  But  then,  whispers 
another  Molly,  you'll  have  cut  the  painter,  you'll 
be  adrift  from  each  and  wanting  both,  able  to  go 
back  to  neither.  Keep  his  ring.  Tell  him  you 
love  him,  have  always  loved  him.  .  .  .  Thought. 
.  .  .  But  is  that  true?.  .  .  Which  is  it,  in 
your  heart,  Gray  or  Norman?.  .  .  Here,  it 
seems,  is  question  not  even  she  can  answer  while 
Thornton  at  Etaples,  almost  at  her  side,  bids 
his  no-trumps,  drinks  his  whiskies,  sighs  his 
boredom,  and  wishes  to  God  they'd  shake  them- 
selves together  and  send  him  up  to  Battalion, 
where  a  man  can  forget  about  women  and  immerse 
himself  in  his  job,  and  Tremaine,  in  Boulogne, 
curses  the  lack  of  a  leg  that  makes  him  an  R.T.O., 
and  prays  to  the  Guards'  own  private  Jehovah  for 
work  to  do  that  will  make  him  forget  Molly  until 
word  comes  that  she  wants  to  see  him  and  talk. 


11 


"But,  can't  you  see,  Poppy,  that  I'm  in  the 
most  horrible  mess  in  the  world?"  asks  Molly, 
when  they  are  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  chintzy 
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lounge  at  Wimereux,  for  Poppy  has  seen  to  it 
that  there  is  work  for  everyone  else  to  do,  so  that 
they  can  talk. 

"Honestly,  no.  Quite  honestly,  no.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  decide:  which  one  do  you 
want  most?  That's  all.  Settle  that  and  marry 
him.  You  can't  have  both!"  Thus  the  forth- 
right Poppy,  as  she  tosses  her  blonde  curls  and 
wonders,  privately,  why  people  are  always  letting 
themselves  into  these  things  without  knowing 
where  they're  going  or  counting  costs  before 
they  buy. 

"But,  don't  you  see,  Poppy,  I  don't  know 
myself.  Don't  you  see  what's  happened?  I 
wrote  to  Gray  and  told  him  exactly  how  I  felt 
as  soon  as  I  knew  where  to  find  him,  when  he 
was  only  a  corporal.  He  answered  and  told  me 
he  didn't  want  me;  that  there  could  never  be 
anything  between  us.  .  .  .  And  now  this  letter. 
.    .    .  And  our  meeting  in  London!" 

"Heroics!  Damn  these  men!"  thinks  our 
Poppy  to  herself. 

.  .  .  "Then  Norman.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  love  him  or  not.  Sometimes  I  think  I  love 
them  both.  Sometimes  its  Gray.  Sometimes 
Norman.  God!  Poppy,  what  can  I  do  about 
it?" 

Silence  for  a  minute.  Then  Poppy,  tapping 
her  foot  on  the  floor  and  watching  toe  as  it  taps, 
says:  "If  I  were  you  I  would.   .    .    .  No,  damn 
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it,  I  wouldn't.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Molly,  you 
stood  by  Gray  Thornton  through  thick  and  thin, 
until  he  wrote  to  tell  you  that  everything  must 
be  off  and  that  you  must  forget  all  about  him 
.  .  .  You  should  have  sent  back  that  ring  of 
his  then."   .    .    . 

".  .  .  But  I  couldn't.  I  didn't  want  to 
chance  it." 

"No,  and  because  you  were  all  cut  to  bits, 
you  couldn't  realize  that  the  man  was  still  mad 
about  you,  but  was  suffering  from  this  damned 
male  obsession  that  he  must  do  this-and-that 
first.  Idiots!  But  it's  quite  apparent  now  that 
he's  as  in  love  with  you  as  ever.  Do  you  love 
him? " 

Silence.  .  .  .  "I  .  .  .  don't  .  .  .  really  .  .  . 
know." 

"Do  you  love  Norman?" 

Silence.  .  .  .  "I  don't.  .   .  know  that,  either ! " 

"You  poor  darling.  You  poor  little  kid!" 
And  Poppy  leans  towards  her  and  kisses  her. 
"Come  along.  Get  your  chapeau.  Let's  toddle 
to  Boulogne  and  have  tea.  Perhaps  we'll  find 
violent  mental  activity  in  Mother  Dupont's 
cups,  not  likely!" 


And  so  it  happened,  three  days  later,  that 
Molly  asked  Poppy  if  she  would  mind  dropping 
a  word  to  Tremaine,  if  they  chanced  to  meet 
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in  the  station  yard,  and  mention  that  Molly  would 
like  to  have  a  chat  with  him.  And,  of  course, 
it  so  happened  that  they  met,  for  Tremaine's 
habit  had  become  to  watch  for  Poppy's  car  in 
the  rank,  when  hospital  trains  came  his  way, 
to  speak  with  her  of  this  and  that,  hoping  that 
somewhere  in  her  words  would  come  the  message 
he  waited  for.    At  last  it  came. 

"Norman,"  Poppy  suggested,  "why  not  drop 
a  line  to  Molly  Tarrant  and  invite  her  to  dinner, 
or  something  of  the  sort?  She  wants  to  have 
words  with  you,  I  know." 

"Charmed.  I'll  do  it  toute  suite.  Thanks  so 
much.   .    .    .  How  is  she,  by  the  way?" 

"Topping." 

"Splendid.  .  .  .  Mind  asking  that  Number 
Three  car  of  yours  to  swing  a  bit  to  the  left? 
She's  rather  blocking  the  exit." 

"Righto!   .    .    .  Thanks,  Norman." 

"Thanks,  old  thing." 


in 


They  gazed  at  each  other  across  the  light- 
shaded  table  in  Roderigue's,  the  wisp  in  blues 
and  the  limping  soldier  with  an  R.T.O.'s  brassard. 
Hors  d'ceuvres  had  come  and  gone,  partially 
nibbled.  A  soup  there  had  been,  and  it,  too, 
had  gone  its  way,  half  used.     And  now  they 
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were  regarding  the  sole  before  them,  each  wonder- 
ing why  one  must  eat,  out  of  sheer  force  of 
politeness,  while  the  soft-padding  waiter  brims 
glasses  with  Roderigue's  limpid  Yquem. 

.  .  .  "And  so  you  see,  Norman  dear,"  she 
says,  picking,  or  trying  to  pick,  the  strands  of 
thought  from  the  point  where  she  had  left  them 
in  the  car  as  they  drove  down  from  Wimereux, 
"I  can't  seem  to  straighten  things  a  bit.  .  .  . 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  answer  to  anything. 
.  .  .  But  I  just  had  to  see  you  and  talk  to 
you  .    .    .I'm  being  so  unfair  to  you." 

"  If  to  me,  which  you  aren't,  then  to  Thornton, 
too,  and,  most  of  all,  hard  on  yourself.  I'd  just 
let  things  stand  for  a  bit,  if  I  were  you,  old  thing. 
Let  it  work  itself  out.  Why  try  to  rush  every- 
thing?" 

"But  I  must."  .  .  .  Silence.  .  .  .  "It's  not 
the  sort  of  thing  one  can  put  off  and  put  off. 
.    .    .  I'm  the  one  at  fault,  you  see.   ..." 

Tremaine  thinking  to  himself  as  she  speaks 
and  picks  at  food  again,  when  words  seem  to 
lead  one  nowhere.  ..."  Poor  child.  After  all 
what  can  be  done  to  help?  .  .  .  She  loves  this 
chap  Thornton,  or  at  least  she  did,  madly.  .  .  . 
When  everything's  said,  I'm  only  a  sort  of 
rebound.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  a  damned  fool  for 
allowing  myself  to  be  one,"  says  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  part  of  him.  .  .  .  "But,  after  all,  he's 
her    first    love.     He    messed    things    up.     Said 
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good-bye  to  her.  She  wouldn't  have  it  so. 
Kept  his  ring.  .  .  .  Then  Thornton  re-enlisted, 
perhaps  because  of  her,  perhaps  not.  .  .  .  Now 
he's  back  where  he  was,  only  to  find  Molly 
engaged  to  me,  as  he  thinks,  and  she  comes  back 
to  find  a  letter  from  him  wanting  to  pick  things 
up  where  they  were."  .    .    . 

"If  I  were  you,  Molly,  old  girl,"  says  the 
brave  voice  of  him,  "I'd  forget  all  about  all  of 
us  for  a  bit.  Why  don't  you  arrange  a  transfer 
somewhere?  New  associations  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     Give  you  a  chance  to  think  things  out! " 

"But  there's  something  else,  Norman,  some- 
thing I'm  ashamed  to  mention.  I  still  have 
Gray's  ring."  .  .  .  Silence  again,  as  she  looks 
frantically  in  her  mind  for  words.  .  .  .  "I 
refused  to  give  it  to  him  when  he  came  here 
when  everything  was  gone,  when  they  had  court- 
martialled  him  and  dismissed  him.  I  always 
kept  it;  part  of  the  time,  after  he  had  been 
wounded,  because  I  didn't  know  where  to  send 
it,  after  he  had  written  to  me,  because  I  knew 
its  keepsake  value  to  him.  You  see  it  was  his 
mother's  ring,  and  his  mother  is  dead.  ...  So 
I  kept  the  ring  and  just  as  long  as  I  kept  it,  I  see 
now  that  he  must  have  thought  that  I  was  waiting, 
no  matter  what  he  had  said  in  his  letter.  .  .  . 
In  a  way,  Gray  was  right.  I  suppose  I  was 
hoping  against  hope,  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Then 
we  met  him  in  London.     I  didn't  know  whether 
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he  was  dead  or  alive.  Always  I  had  been  trying 
to  forget.  Always  I  had  been  trying  to  re- 
member, as  well.  Then  you  asked  me  to  marry 
you,  and  I  was  sure  that  I  loved  you.  While 
we  were  in  London,  I  was  going  to^ake  the  ring 
to  Canadian  Headquarters,  before  you  came 
home  with  me  and  before  I  went  to  meet  your 
people,  and  ask  them  to  return  it  to  Gray,  if 
they  could  find  him,  or  to  his  next-of-kin,  if 
they  couldn't.   .    .    .  Then  we  met  Gray."   .    .    . 

"And  you  knew  when  you  introduced  me, 
that  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  self-defence,  wasn't  it, 
when  you  called  me  your  fiance?" 

"In  a  way,  yes.  .  .  .  "I  wanted  him  to 
know,  at  once,  where  things  stood  ...  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  a  muddle.  ...  I 
had  no  idea  that  there  would  be."   .    .    . 

"A  letter?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  when  you  left  me  in  London  and  went 
down  to  Dorset,  it  wasn't  because  you  knew, 
for  sure,  that  Thornton  still  loved  you,  but 
because  you  still  loved  Thornton?" 

.  .  .  "I  don't  know.  ...  I  don't  know. 
.  .  .  If  I  knew,  it  would  settle  everything.  .  .  . 
If  I  honestly  could  say  inside  me  that  I  loved 
Gray  to  the  exclusion  of  everyone,  then  I  could 
drop  everything  and  wait  for  him,  even  though 
he  doesn't  want  me  and  waiting  would  be  for 
ever." 
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Silence  again,  as  Tremaine-the-Guardsman 
says  to  Tremaine-the-lover,  "Don't  be  a  fool. 
Don't  humiliate  yourself.  Tell  her  to  marry  her 
Canadian.     Let  her  go ! " 

But  TreriBine-the-lover  answers  the  other 
Tremaine,  "Steady.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  haven't 
lost.  .  .  .  But  does  that  matter?  .  .  .  Stand 
by.  She  needs  you.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  may 
win  yet.  Perhaps  she  loves  you,  really,  and  not 
Thornton." 

And  Tremaine-the-man  says,  "Help  her.  She 
needs  you!" 

So  that  the  voice  of  Tremaine  says  to  her, 
"Don't  worry,  Molly  dear.  Everything']!  come 
out  tops  up.  Always  does.  Take  your  time. 
Don't  worry  about  either  of  us.  Let  things 
drift  for  a  bit." 

Dinner  is  finished  in  silence,  except  for  lighter 
chatter  of  this  and  that,  chatter  having  to  do 
with  the  noisy  party  across  the  room  and  with 
the  voice  of  the  lad  with  the  breaking-tenor  and 
the  M.C.  and  the  brave  wings  on  his  breast,  so 
that  there  might  as  well  have  been  silence  between 
them,  so  far  as  these  two  are  concerned. 

As  they  pass  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  come 
to  the  musty  corner  at  the  door,  where  one  night 
a  girl  had  kissed  her  lover  farewell,  the  helter 
and  skelter  of  feet  on  the  street  and  the  hollow 
detonations  of  bombs  bursting  in  middle-distance 
tender  evidence  of  war's  nearness. 
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As  they  made  their  way  back  to  Wimereux 
in  the  pitch  of  bomb-night  blackness,  she  was 
silent,  and  so  was  he,  but  as  they  said  their 
good  nights  she  smiled  to  him,  ever  so  bravely. 
"I'm  sending  Gray's  ring  back  to-morrow,  or 
writing  to  him  to  ask  where  he  would  like  me 
to  send  it.  Won't  you  come  and  take  me  walking 
on  Sunday,  Norman?  Perhaps  by  then  I  won't 
be  such  a  fool!" 

"You  aren't,"  he  answered.  "Glad  to  come, 
if  I  may.  But  don't  hurry  about  things.  Night- 
night." 

"Good  night,  Norman.  So  sorry  I'm  such  an 
idiot."   .    .    . 

And  as  Tremaine  came  back  to  Boulogne, 
Thornton  was  being  bombed  out  of  bed  in 
Etaples,  not  many  kilometres  thence,  and  was 
cursing  the  gods  of  his  war  for  the  damned 
nuisances  they  are,  when  not  even  an  infantry- 
man at  the  Base  can  sleep,  wondering  as  he  joins 
the  hunt  for  cover,  if  any  are  dropping  over 
Wimereux  way. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WHAT'LL  I  do  with  mail  for  Thornton?" 
Simpson,  the  postal  clerk,  asked 
Chandler  in  the  orderly  room,  as  the  battalion 
prepared  for  its  move  towards  Amiens  when 
July  was  turning  into  August. 

"  Hang  on  to  it.  I'll  ask  the  adjutant.  Thorn- 
ton's at  Wing  now,  and  may  be  up  any  day." 

So  Chandler  asked  Keeper,  the  adjutant,  and 
Keeper  said,  "Tell  Simpson  to  hold  it.  The 
colonel  has  asked  Wing  to  send  Mr.  Thornton 
forward  with  the  next  draft.  He  should  be  here 
any  day  now." 

Thornton  joined  them  as  they  were  moving 
towards  Boves,  a  Thornton  come  back  to  a  man's 
job  again,  with  a  man's  record  at  his  back  to  send 
him  into  it.  .  .  .  "You'll  find  everything  in 
this  envelope,"  he  said  to  Keeper,  as  he  reported 
himself  and  draft  at  the  orderly  tent. 

"Thanks.  The  Old  Man  wants  to  see  you. 
Glad  to  see  you  back." 

"Righto.     Where  is  the  Colonel?" 

"Down  with  the  Q.M.,  I  imagine.  Bit  of  a 
fuss  about  something,  and  old  Bombs  is  mad 
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as  hell  about  it.  Better  wait  here.  Like  a 
tot?" 

"Thanks  very  much.  Dusty  as  hell  on  the 
road." 

" 'Magine  it  must  be.     Here's  how!" 

"Cheers!  God,  that  hits  the  spot!"  and  tin 
mugs  go  down,  empty,  on  table-top. 

"Sergeant,"  says  Keeper  to  Chandler,  "you 
might  look  up  the  item  of  letters  for  Mr.  Thornton. 
Didn't  Simpson  say  something  about  one  or  two?  " 

"Yes,  sir.     I'll  get  them." 

So  Thornton  waited  for  his  colonel  to  return, 
and  read  her  letter  as  he  waited,  a  letter  to  tell 
him  that  his  own  letter  has  been  read,  and  that 
life  is  such  a  wearisome  muddle,  a  riddle  there 
is  no  solving  for  a  sprite  in  blues. 

.  .  .  "  I've  broken  my  engagement  to  Norman. 
That  was  the  only  decent  thing  I  could  do,  Gray. 
.  .  .  Your  ring  is  still  with  me.  .  .  .  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do  with  it?  .  .  .  Shall  I 
send  it  to  you  there?  .  .  .  Or  is  there  some- 
where else  that  I  can  send  it  for  safe  keeping? 
...  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  have 
failed  you.  .  .  .  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write 
to  me  saying  you  want  me  to  and  I  shall  wear 
it  again  for  you."  .  .  .  Sorry  muddle  for  the 
heart  of  a  child  who  was  meant  to  love  and  be 
loved  and  to  bear  children  for  her  lover,  but 
never  to  be  left  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  war's  passions. 
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Thornton  sighed  as  he  tucked  the  letter  into 
his  jacket  pocket  and  lit  a  cigarette  to  join  the 
orderly  room  small  talk,  while  he  waited  for 
Gorman  to  return.  .  .  .  "Heard  what's  up?" 
asks  someone.  .  .  .  "The  Push  is  starting," 
says  another.  .  .  .  "That  one's  been  told  be- 
fore," says  Keeper,  and  Thornton  nods  affirm- 
ation, though  he  hasn't  really  been  thinking 
much  of  pushes  or  open-warfare  stories,  but  of 
the  letter  in  his  tunic  and  the  answer  he  must 
give  her. 

"Tell  her  to  put  the  ring  up  again,"  says  one 
thought.  .  .  .  "Tell  her  to  stick  to  Tremaine," 
says  another.  .  .  .  "Ask  her  to  wait  and  to 
keep  your  ring  by  her  until  you  have  a  chance 
to  think,"  says  sanity,  or  what  is  presumed  to 
pass  for  sanity.  ...  In  the  end  he  decided  to 
let  the  matter  wait  until  the  chance  to  think 
things  out  should  come  his  way.  And  there 
the  matter  stood  when  Colonel  Bombs  Gorman 
walked  into  the  orderly  room,  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  jam  issues  and  of  the  limber- wagon 
that  the  Y.M.C.A.  wallah  wants  to  borrow  but 
isn't  going  to  get.  .  .  .  "Damned  if  I'll  help 
the  blighter  haul  his  bloody  goods  for  profit," 
says  the  colonel,  forthright  as  ever,  with  all  the 
old  soldier's  lack  of  affection  for  quasi-religion. 

"So  here  you  are!  Damned  glad  to  have  you 
back!  Let's  have  a  look  at  you!"  he  booms  as 
he  sees  the  Thornton  over  whom  one  day  he  had 
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sat  vigil  in  a  trench  by  Kemmel,  and  had  pondered 
the  way  of  rum  with  a  man.  "By  God,  Gray, 
old  boy,  I'm  glad.  Glad  for  you.  Glad  for  the 
battalion.  Proud.  .  .  .  Where's  the  company 
strengths,  Keeper? " 

"Here,  sir." 

"Urn.  .  .  .  Um.  .  .  .  What  company  would 
you  like  to  be  sent  to,  Gray? " 

"Not  fussy,  sir.  Anywhere  you  want  to  send 
me.     What  company  is  Rollins  in? " 

"Rollins  has  just  been  made  O.C.  B  Company. 
Like  to  go  there? " 

"Only  if  it's  convenient,  sir,"  says  Thornton. 

"Let's  see,  now.  Tell  you  what  you  do, 
Keeper.  Switch  young  Gordon  from  B  to  D. 
He'll  do  just  as  well  there.  And  send  Thornton 
to  Rollins." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"That  all  right?"  asks  Gorman. 

"Splendid,  thanks,  sir,"  says  Lieutenant 
Thornton.     "Thanks  very  much." 

"Nothing  at  all.  Glad.  You'd  better  dine 
with  us  at  B.H.Q.  to-night.  Tell  Rollins  I  said 
to  come  with  you.  That's  all  for  now,  I  think. 
Good  luck  to  you!" 


11 


His  answering  letter  was  still  unwritten  when 
Canada  swung  down  the  road  to  Roye  on  the 
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morning  of  the  eighth  of  August,  almost  a  week 
after  Thornton's  return  and  his  first  reading  of 
its  sentences  in  the  tented  orderly  room  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  on  the  march.  It  lay  tucked  into 
the  jacket  that  he  wore  as  he  climbed  the  bags 
at  the  head  of  Number  Six  platoon  so  that  his 
hand  might  creep  to  it  often  during  that  vic- 
torious morning  when  the  battalion  marched 
its  way  forward  and  penetrated  deep  into  terrain 
that  yesterday  and  through  its  hundreds  of 
yesterdays  had  been  German-occupied  soil  of 
France. 

On  they  swung,  across  front  line,  support 
line,  reserve  lines,  on  the  heel  of  a  departing  foe 
hastening  to  retreat  to  prepared  positions  in  the 
rear,  where  reinforcements  would  be  met  and  a 
stand  could  be  made  against  this  surprising 
enemy  who — said  Boche  prisoners,  though  his- 
torians differ — had  been  seen  in  the  role  of 
defeated  foe  since  March  and  the  wedge  driven 
through  the  Fifth  Army. 

Seventeen  casualties  was  the  record  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  that  day,  most  surprising  of  a  thous- 
and days  of  the  war,  not  even  surpassed  in  the 
element  of  surprise  by  the  Last  Day  itself. 
Opposition  was  found  seldom  in  that  driving 
thrust  from  before  Bouchoir  Village  and  down 
the  Roye  road  towards  the  steeple  of  Le  Quesnoy. 
As  platoon  and  section  spread  itself  out  in  battle 
order,   and  moved  ever  on   and  on,   subaltern 
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would  glance  to  brother-subaltern  on  his  flank 
and  heads  would  shake  in  puzzled  fashion  as 
though  to  say  "Something  wrong  here,  but  soon 
the  nigger  will  emerge  from  his  woodpile  and 
all  hell  will  begin  to  pop  when  he  starts  throwing 
sticks  at  us!"  But  the  sticks  were  not  thrown 
that  day,  and  by  afternoon  the  Thirty-fifth  had 
stretched  to  rest,  weary  but  elated,  as  the  Thirty- 
seventh  leap-frogged  their  ranks  and  pressed 
home  the  thrust  that  was  driving  the  invader 
back  and  back  towards  distant  frontiers. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  the  Thirty-fifth  were 
forging  to  the  fore  again,  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  attack,  in  support,  and  waiting  their  turn 
to  thrust  again  as  the  spearhead  of  new  penetra- 
tions. Then  came  stalemate  once  more,  and  the 
old  warfare  to  which  men  were  inured  by  these 
four  years  of  endless  folly.  .  .  .  The  war  of 
moles,  where  life  finds  its  old  routine  of  entrench- 
ing tools,  trench-making,  revetting,  funk-hole 
digging,  wire-laying,  shells  by  day  and  bombs 
dropped  by  night  as  you  crouch  in  sleep  in  shrap- 
nel-torn village  or  shell-smashed  orchard.  .  .  . 
Stinking  heat  and  dust  to  inflame  the  nostrils 
with  the  essence  of  dead  men  that  is  borne  through 
the  sweltering  August  air. 


So  Thornton,  returning  to  brigade  reserve  from 
a  night  of  wiring,  half  lost  in  that  over-populated 
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new  back-region,  where  no  man  can  tell  where 
his  neighbour  lives,  finds  a  quiet  fold  in  the 
ground  and,  with  his  men,  falls  out  for  an  hour 
of  rest  and  sleep  before  recommencing  search 
for  a  battalion  that  has  moved  since  they  had 
marched  away  from  its  quarters  in  the  humid 
dusk.  Dawn  comes,  and  with  dawn  a  fitful 
breeze,  zephyr-like,  if  zephyrs  can  be  born  of 
sewers,  reaches  to  them  with  its  noisomeness  to 
stir  men  in  their  sleep,  until  the  one  with  the  most 
delicate  nostril  sits  up  wide-eyed  and  surveys 
the  dawn  scene,  to  find  them  couched  in  what 
must  have  been  the  lee,  but  that  is  now  the 
windward,  of  a  cavalry  charge  that  failed,  and 
has  left  horses  and  riders  in  their  scores  to  lie 
rotting  on  the  August  ground.  So,  one  by  one, 
Number  Six  platoon  stirs  from  its  stench-ended 
slumbers  with  appropriate  oath  and  sign-language. 

"Christ!"  says  Thornton  to  Murtagh,  his 
sergeant,  "I  never  smelt  anything  to  touch  it, 
not  even  on  the  Somme,  did  you?" 

"It's  the  war's  worst  stink,  sir.  Shall  I  fall 
'em  in?" 

"In  a  hell  of  a  hurry,"  says  Thornton,  "or 
the  whole  damned  platoon  will  be  down  with 
diphtheria!" 

Little  need  to  fall  them  in,  for  the  platoon  is 
making  its  way  towards  the  road,  a  furlong 
distant,  never  so  glad  to  be  recalled  from  sleep 
and  set  to  pounding  the  cobbles.    With  grousing 
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good-humour  they  pick  their  way  through  the 
mess  of  bodies  on  the  far  slope  of  their  ravine, 
bodies  unseen  in  the  pitch  of  night's  blackness, 
when  they  had  been  only  too  content  to  fall  out 
and  find  sleep,  even  for  an  hour.  To-morrow  some 
of  these  who  pick  their  way  through  this  dry  rot 
of  death,  as  citizens  avoid  puddles  in  a  muddy 
city  street,  will  be  taking  their  turns  at  lying 
out  under  the  summer  stars,  but  now  those  who 
may  die  to-morrow  pick  their  way,  fastidiously, 
between  the  higgledy-piggledy  rows  of  corpses; 
stiffs,  as  they  are  to  the  gentlemen  of  Number 
Six,  living  men  though  they  were  brief  days 
ago. 

As  they  come  again  to  the  main  road,  halts 
are  called  as  Thornton  seeks  whereabouts  of 
the  Thirty-fifth  in  the  amazing  pot-pourri  of 
regiments,  battalions,  brigades,  batteries  and 
squadrons  which  clutter  the  face  of  the  dismantled 
countryside. 

Sans  tobacco,  sans  breakfast  they  footslog  their 
weary  way  towards  the  home  they  cannot  find, 
until,  at  last,  joy  comes  into  their  lives  when 
they  discover  a  youth  engaged  in  the  apparently 
serious  task  of  opening  his  canteen  stores  in  a  half 
destroyed  barn. 

Thornton  halts  them,  and  approaches  the 
operator,  a  beardless  boy  in  officer's  kit,  but 
with  the  badges  of  a  half-religious  cult  on  his 
lapels. 
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"What  can  you  let  us  have?"  asks  soldier  of 
demi-soldier. 

"What  division  are  you?" 

Thornton  tells  him. 

"Sorry,  but  I'm  attached  to  the  Second." 

"But,  man,"  Thornton  remonstrates,  "none 
of  these  men  have  eaten  since  last  night,  and 
there  isn't  so  much  as  a  gasper  left  in  the 
whole  platoon.  Better  let  me  have  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  all  round  and  some  biscuits. 
I'm  Thornton,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Canadians. 
Haven't  got  the  money  on  me,  but  I'll  send  it 
over  to  you  later  on." 

"Sorry,  my  friend,  but  there's  nothing  I  can 
do!" 

Thornton  changes.  "Who  the  hell  told  you 
I'm  a  friend  of  yours?  Fall  in  the  platoon, 
Sergeant  Murtagh,"  he  snaps.  Then  silence 
follows  as  leg-weary  men  lumber  into  their 
places.  "Stand  easy,"  says  Thornton,  and 
follows  the  canteener  through  the  entrance  to 
his  storehouse. 

"Are  you  going  to  let  me  have  those  cigarettes, 
or  am  I  going  to  take  'em?"  he  asks. 

"Neither,"  says  the  shopkeeper-soldier,  trying 
his  level  best,  it  seems,  to  still  further  enhance 
the  military  repute  of  his  bizarre  unit. 

"Then  we'll  help  ourselves,"  says  Thornton, 
"unless  you  feel  like  changing  your  mind,  as  a 
last  resort." 
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"I  don't,  thanks.  And  what's  more,  if  you 
touch  one  box  of  my  supplies  I  shall  see  to  it 
that  you  are  reported  to  your  superiors." 

"  Splendid.  Thornton's  the  name.  Lieutenant 
Gray  Thornton,  35th  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion. 
Better  mark  it  down  before  you  forget." 

And  to  Murtagh :  "  Tell  «ach  man  to  file  past 
that  pile  of  Players  and  take  one  deck.  If  any- 
body takes  more  I'll  crime  him  for  it!" 

Whereupon  he  knocks  open  a  carton,  grins 
almost  impishly  at  the  wrathy  visage  of  the 
Gentleman  of  the  Canteen,  picks  up  half  a  dozen 
packets  of  biscuits  when  the  last  man  has  filed 
past,  tobacco-contraband  in  pocket:  "Send  in 
your  bill  to  me  personally.  It'll  be  paid,"  he 
remarks  casually,  as  he  recovers  stick  and  haver- 
sack from  a  pile  of  packing  cases  by  the  door. 
Then,  as  afterthought,  as  he  slips  head  through 
haversack-strap,  "  Ordinarily  I'm  not  a  burglar, 
but  these  happen  to  be  my  men,  and  they  needed 
what  you  had  for  sale.  Inasmuch  as  your  supplies 
were  either  given  you,  or  were  bought  with 
money  put  up  by  people  at  home  to  send  comforts 
out  here,  I  don't  feel  any  particular  compunction 
about  breaking  in  and  helping  myself.    Compris  ?" 

But  the  Y-Emma  man  has  no  answer  ready, 
so  Thornton  goes  his  way.  Right,  perhaps? 
Wrong,  perhaps?  Who  knows?  One  only 
knows  how  young  men  in  drab  apparel  felt  about 
these    little    items    in    those    unbalanced    days. 
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Down  the  road  kind-hearted  artillery  cooks 
pass  out  brief  water  rations  to  pour  into  bottles 
long  since  emptied.  Biscuits  are  munched,  three 
to  a  man  and  two  apiece  for  Thornton  and 
Murtagh,  and  are  swilled  down  with  the  grateful, 
lukewarm  fluid.  .  .  .  "What  a  bloody  man!" 
says  Private  O'Connor  to  Private  Lebeau  when 
they  rest  again  beside  the  road  and  fill  their  lungs 
with  tobacco-smoke,  while  the  platoon's  barber- 
shop harmonists  turn  from  "Sweet  and  Low" 
to  a  musical  item  having  to  do  with  the  tribula- 
tions of  a  certain  young  London  lady  from  under 
the  poverty  line,  who  fell  foul  of  a  gent  from  the 
West  End: 

"See  him  in  the  'Ouse  of  Commons 
Mykin'  lores  to  put  dahn  crime, 
W'ile  the  girl,  the  rich  bloke's  victim, 
Tries  to  'ide  'er  bleedin'  shyme!" 


Ill 


Colonel  Bombs  Gorman  took  the  message  slip 
ttom  Keeper  and  held  it  into  the  arc  of  candle- 
light on  the  orderly-room  table.  "Well,  I'm 
damned ! "  he  said,  and  returned  it  to  his  adjutant. 
"I  wonder  where  the  hell  we're  going  now!" 

At  ten  o'clock  the  battalion  moved  off  from  the 
orchard  almost  under  the  cracked  masonry  of 
Le  Quesnoy's  spire,  trudged  along  the  dirt  track 
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until  the  poplar-lined  Route  Nationale  was  met, 
then  turned,  not  left,  and  towards  the  Line, 
as  every  man  in  the  ranks  believed  he  would 
turn,  but  to  the  right  and  away  from  the 
wars. 

Muttered  chatter  in  the  middle  of  platoons 
as  they  plough  through  the  ruts  of  the  dirt 
highway  that  triple-trafhc  has  made  in  the  fields 
beside  the  main  road,  thanks  to  the  immensity 
of  the  Push  and  the  endless  stream  of  wagons 
and  lorries  that  pour  guns,  ammunition  and  food 
up  to  those  who  now  are  leading  the  advance. 
.  .  .  "Gor'  blimey!  Where  we  bound  for  this 
time?"  .  .  .  "Blighty,  of  course,  you  bloody 
fool.  Ain't  you  heard  the  king  wants  all  the 
Canadians  sent  back  to  Buckingham  Palace?" 
.  .  .  "Going  back  to  fix  up  trenches  for  the 
retreat.  That's  what  the  colonel  told  me,"  says 
another  voice.  .  .  .  "Well,  I  wish  to  God, 
they'd  ask  me  before  they  make  me  take  long 
walks  at  night!"  .  .  .  And  so  they  marched, 
and,  as  they  marched,  while  the  night  was  young 
and  feet  were  unwearied  of  the  road,  they  sang 
their  ribald  ditties: 

"We  are  Sam  Hughes'  army,  we  are  the  Infantree. 
We  cannot  shoot,  we  cannot  fight,  what  bloody 

good  are  we? 
But  when  we  get  to  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  he  will  say : 
Hoch,  hoch,  von  Kluck,  we're  .    .    .  outa  luck, 
Sam  Hughes  is  here  to-day." 
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Which  ditty,  if  you  will  set  it  to  the  tune  of 
something  having  to  do  with  "The  Church's 
One  Foundation/'  you  will  find  is  easy  of  scan- 
sion, as  is  another  bellowed  to  the  night  air  as 
they  were  swinging  down  towards  Hangard: 

"Only  one  more  kit  inspection,   only  one   more 

church  parade, 
Only  one  more  marching  order,  till  they  move 

this  damn  brigade 
When  this  bloody  war  is  over,  O  how  happy  I 

shall  be! 
And  when  I  get  back  to  civvies,  No — more — 

soldiering — for — me . ' ' 

On  nights  when  one  was  not  being  led  out  to 
carry  other  people's  rations,  to  lug  duckboards 
and  sandbags  into  the  line,  nor  to  lay  wire  in 
front  of  the  bags,  old  favourites  would  emerge 
from  their  lairs,  the  songs  that  had  cosseted  the 
balmy  air  of  the  southern  counties  when  first 
Canada  was  in  training  for  this  war  of  wars. 
So  all  the  old-time  songs  of  the  training  camps 
were  roared  to  the  humid  breezes  of  the  Roye 
road,  as  the  Thirty-fifth  moved  along  in  its 
column  of  route  beside  the  poplars,  while  each 
platoon's  mouth-organist  set  time  and  tune  for 
those  who  bellowed  behind  him: 

"Oh,  you're  in  the  army  now,  you're  in  the  army 
now, 
You'll  never  get  rich,  you  son  of  a  bitch, 
You're  in  the  army  now!" 
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This  is  followed  by  a  second  verse,  remarking 
on  the  fact  that  a  man  in  the  army  will  always 
be  poor,  which  stanza  is  chanted,  it  seems,  with 
even  greater  relish  than  the  first.  As  an  hour, 
two  hours,  roll  away,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  movement  towards  safety  and  compara- 
tive comfort  is  on,  hearts  grow  lighter  and 
songsters  more  ribald.  In  the  shadows  other 
battalions,  Old  Country  lads,  are  moving  forward, 
"up  the  Line  with  the  best  o'  luck  and  a  tin  of 
Tickler's  jam,"  as  the  music  hall  epic  of  two  years 
ago  had  it.  As  the  Thirty-fifth  smokes  and  sings 
away  a  ten  minutes'  breather  beside  the  road  a 
unit  of  the  C.M.R.'s  plods  past,  outward  bound. 
.  .  .  "  Cripes,  we're  on  the  move  again !  Another 
lucky  break  for  the  mademoiselles!"  .  .  . 
"Aw,  not  so  fast,"  murmurs  the  platoon  Solon, 
"you  ain't  got  your  pay  yet!" 

Out  come  other  songs  as  eleven  o'clock's 
minutes  merge  with  midnight : 


Send  out  the  army  and  the  na-vee 

Send  out  the  rank  and  file, 

Send  out  the  brave  old  Territorials, 

They'll  face  the  danger  with  a  smile, 

Send  out  the  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade 

Who  kept  Old  England  free. 

Send  out  me  mother,  me  sister  and  me 

brother, 
But,  for  Christ's  sake,  don't  send  me!" 
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And  as  the  song  ends  on  its  pleading  note, 
a  mouth  organ  swings  them  into  the  saga  of  the 
gentleman  who  wished  for  a  thousand  bricks, 
to  build  his  chimney  higher,  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bours' cats  from  dousing  his  fires  at  night,  a 
song  that  crescendoes  into  that  excellent  refrain : 

"Sta-ar  of  the  e-eve'ning 
Beautiful  ev'ning  Sta-a-a-ar, 
Sta-ar  of  the  e-eve'ning 
Shining  on  the  la-va-to-ry  door!" 

But  as  the  first  hour  of  the  new  day  wears 
away  behind  them,  voices  grow  silent.  .  .  . 
No  more  five-minute  rhapsodies  of  marching  to 
the  band.  ...  No  more  roll  of  a  dozen  drums 
to  set  the  step.  .  .  .  Packs  growing  heavier 
and,  when  fall-out  comes  at  the  end  of  fifty 
minutes  of  movement,  men  stretch  at  full  length 
where  they  stood,  reclining  against  their  laden 
packs  and  falling  into  sudden  slumber,  so  to  lie 
until  the  "Fall  in!"  whistle  goes,  when  the 
battalion  stumbles  to  its  feet  and  seven  hundred 
automatons  move  with  the  trudging  pace  of 
road- worn  men  to  the  "brrump — brrump — 
brump,  brump,  brump!"  of  the  solitary  drum 
that  is  now  setting  the  time.  .  .  .  Ten  miles, 
twelve  miles,  fifteen.  .  .  .  "God  knows  how 
far  they'll  march  us  before  Gorman  calls  it  a 
night!"  says  someone.  .  .  .  "Aw,  lay  off  the 
Old  Man,"  says  another.     "He  don't  write  the 
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orders!  It  takes  little  fairies  with  red  tabs  and 
chauffeurs  to  figure  out  this  stuff!  All  we  do  is 
walk  to  the  war,  fight  the  god  damn  thing,  then 
walk  back,  but  what  the  hell  do  you  care,  Morrison 
you're  eatin'  regular  now,  ain't  you?"  .  .  . 
"Know  why  they  walk  us  around  in  the  night 
like  this?"  asks  one  irrepressible.  .  .  .  "Be- 
cause it's  a  bloody  secret,  that's  why.  We're  an 
enveloping  movement!"  .  .  .  "Aw,  shut  up!" 
from  another  voice.  .  .  .  "I'd  like  to  envelop 
one  of  them  forty-homines  and  eight-chevvo  box 
cars,"  says  one  of  the  really  bright  minds.   .    .    . 

"And,  angel  face,  how  I  wish  I  was  eight- 
chevvos  myself,  this  minute!"  .  .  .  "Mot 
aussil"  remarks  Frenchy  Lebeau,  from  some- 
where near  the  platoon's  blank  file.  .  .  .  "Aw, 
quit  turnin'  round  to  talk,  and  take  your  god  damn 
rifle  out  a  my  eye,  wily  a,"  says  the  rear  rank 
grouch.  .  .  .  Thus  Armageddon  on  the  move, 
as  oft  in  the  stilly  night  it  moved. 

New  sun  was  dappling  the  green  of  the  sward, 
when  Gorman  wheeled  into  a  field  on  the  edge  of 
Boves  .  .  .  Leg  weary,  silent,  asleep  on  their 
feet  as  they  plodded  through  these  last  three 
hours  of  half- awake  nightmare,  when  left  foot 
is  set  down  on  the  cobbles  and  is  followed  end- 
lessly by  right,  long  after  brains  have  ceased  to 
function  .  .  .  left,  right,  left,  right,  while  four- 
teen hundred  feet  plod  steadily  forward,  those 
who  drive  them  on  half  asleep  as  they  march. 
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.  .  .  Left,  right,  left  right  .  .  .  seventeen 
miles,  eighteen  miles,  nineteen  miles.  .  .  .  "Fall 
out!"  which  only  means  "Fall  down!"  as  the 
battalion  lurches  to  its  back  on  the  road  and 
succumbs  to  ten  minutes'  slumber,  until  sergeants, 
corporals,  lance- jacks  and  officers  move  about 
amongst  them  again,  crying  "Fall  in!"  .  .  . 
"Here,  you  fellows,  sort  yourselves  out!"  .  .  . 
"Come  on,  Number  Eleven  Platoon,  get  a  move 
on!"  .    .    .  "Get  off  my  pack,  damn  you  !" 

Twenty  miles,  twenty-one  miles  .  .  .  "Brump 
— brump — brump,  brump,  brump!"  says  the 
solitary  drummer,  halfway  down  the  column. 
.  .  .  "Stick  it,  Harry!  Here,  give  me  your 
pack  for  a  couple  of  minutes!"  .  .  .  Thornton 
lugging  Frenchy  Lebeau's  pack  and  rifle,  while 
Murtagh  marches  beside  him  with  Brown's  kit 
saddled  on  top  of  his  own.  .  .  .  Left,  right, 
left,  right.  .  .  .  Shall  we  always  be  dragging 
that  left  foot  up  again  and  putting  it  down  in 
front  of  the  right  one?  .  .  .  Twenty-one  and 
a  quarter,  twenty-one  and  a  half  .  .  .  brump 
— brump — brump,  brump,  brump! 
Twenty- two  miles  .    .    .  left,  right,  left,  right. 


Steaming  kitchens  rolling  into  the  field  beside 
them  as  a  battalion  almost  collapses  on  the 
grass.  .  .  .  "Hot  tea  and  rum  in  five  minutes. 
Tell  them,   sergeant,"   says  Thornton.    "Make 
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sure  every  man  stays  awake  to  get  it!"  .  .  . 
Ground-sheets  out  on  the  grass,  packs  laid  out 
for  pillows,  arms  piled  before  each  platoon's 
encampment.  .  .  .  "Here,  kid,  give  us  your 
mess  tin,  I'll  draw  tea  and  rum  for  you!" 
"Thanks,  Jake,  I'm  all  in!"  .  .  .  Then  sleep, 
five  amazing  hours  of  it,  sodden,  utter,  complete 
sleep  that  is  more  coma  than  sleep.  .  .  .  Sleep 
with  the  warmth  of  rum  coursing  through  veins 
as  seven  hundred  bodies  draw  new  strength  for 
the  hour  of  awakening.   .    .    . 

Midday.  .  .  .  Bugles.  ...  The  "Fall  In" 
again.  .  .  .  "Thirty-fifth  Battalion !— T-hun ! " 
booms  Gorman's  voice.  "  Slo-upe  Hipe ! "  .  .  . 
Seven  hundred  rifles  that  could  barely  cling  to 
their  masters'  shoulders,  brief  hours  ago,  clatter 
from  toe  to  shoulder  in  the  one-two-three  snap 
of  trained  movement.  .  .  .  "Move  to  the  right 
in  column  of  route!  Form  .  .  .  Fours!!" 
.  .  .  "One,  one-two,"  sing  seven  hundred  pairs 
of  boots.  .  .  .  "Right!"  .  .  .  One — two!  say 
the  boots.  .  .  .  "Queek — Arch!"  booms  the 
colonel.  .  .  .  "  Rrrrrrrrrrum !  Rrrrrrrrrrrrr-rum ! " 
roll  the  drums  as  the  band  blares  into  "Colonel 
Bogey,"  and  the  battalion  is  on  the  move  again, 
down  into  Boves,  and  through  the  town  to  the 
station,  where  the  long  train  of  box  cars  awaits 
their  arrival.  Companies  are  allotted  their  por- 
tions of  the  train.  .  .  .  "Take  that  third  car, 
Mr.  Thornton,  for  your  platoon,"  sings  Captain 
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Rollins'  voice.  .  .  .  "Very  good,  sir!"  snaps 
Thornton  in  reply.  .  .  .  "The  third  car, 
Sergeant  Murtagh.  I'll  join  you  there  in  a 
minute!" 

So  came  the  Thirty-fifth  away  from  the  first 
drive  of  the  battle  that  was  to  draw  endless  war 
to  its  wearisome  closing. 


CHAPTER  V 


IN  the  hamlet  near  Doullens,  where  they  rested 
in  their  northward  trek  and  basked  under 
the  shade  of  aged  trees,  untouched  by  the  blight 
of  death,  Thornton  read  and  re-read  Molly's 
letter.  "I  must  answer  her  to-day,"  said  his 
first  waking  thought  each  morning.  "  To-morrow 
I  must  send  word  to  her,"  murmured  his  half- 
asleep  mind,  as  he  pulled  covers  to  chin  and 
passed  into  oblivion  amongst  the  enfolding 
feathers  of  his  farmhouse  guest-chamber  at  night. 
Each  day  he  took  pencil  and  pad  to  hand,  but 
each  night  her  letter  remained  unanswered,  until 
the  fifth  day  came,  bringing  its  rumours  of 
forward  movement  to-night,  or  to-morrow  at  the 
latest. 

"It's  hard  to  write,"  he  began,  "because  these 
last  three  years  have  been  years  of  silence  between 
us,  because  they  had  to  be.  Sometimes  I  could 
cut  out  my  tongue  for  having  written  as  I  did 
when  I  was  in  England,  without  first  learning, 
in  some  way,  whether  anything  had  come  to 
change  things  for  you.  And  now  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.    Sometimes  something  inside  me 
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whispers  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  urge 
you  to  put  the  clock  back  to  the  day  before 
things  happened  to  me,  or  to  that  night  in 
Roderigue's.  Then  something  else  speaks,  and 
I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  to  take  Tremaine. 
No  black  marks  there.  If  you  had  never  seen 
me  again,  if  I  hadn't  written  that  letter  to  you, 
you  would  soon  have  married  him  and  would 
have  been  happy  with  him.  But  I  did  write 
the  letter,  and  we  did  meet,  and  thereby  I  have 
contrived  to  upset  your  cart  again,  Molly  dear. 
That's  what  hurts  most.  That's  what  I  curse 
myself  for.  Hadn't  I  brought  you  enough  misery 
before,  without  turning  your  world  upside  down 
again  for  you?  Believe  me,  girl,  that's  the  last 
thing  I  can  do.  Whatever  else  is  to  be,  somehow 
happiness  has  got  to  come  for  you  out  of  this 
muddle." 

.  .  .  And  so  he  wrote,  now  writing,  now 
tearing  his  pages  into  shreds  and  casting  them 
to  the  breezes  of  the  green  hillside.  .  .  .  Here 
and  there,  as  he  wrote,  clarity  almost  appeared, 
but  more  often  the  all-too-important  picture  of 
the  muddle  of  his  heart,  his  striving  for  fairness, 
his  unspoken  want  of  her  but  his  wish  for  her  to 
wed  the  one  she  loves,  is  seen,  even  though  he 
may  seem  to  hope,  between  the  lines,  that  the 
one  will  be  himself. 

At  the  end  comes  vestige  of  things  lucid.  .  .  . 
"Perhaps  it  is  best  for  us  all  to  wait  and  let 
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Time  try  to  work  things  out  for  us.  You  say 
you  are  not  sure,  perhaps  it  is  Tremaine,  perhaps 
myself.  Above  all  things  you  are  not  to  con- 
sider yourself  tied  to  me  by  any  vows  made 
more  than  three  years  ago,  vows  from  which  I 
released  you  when  we  met,  when  I  had  just 
made  the  greatest  mess  of  my  life  that  a  man 
can  make.  If  you  are  sure  of  Tremaine,  take 
him.  If  you  are  not  sure,  and  there  is  hope 
that  it  may  be  me  you  love,  then  wait.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  can  go,  Molly.  Time,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  decide,  if  your 
mind  and  heart  are  not  already  sure  that  Tremaine 
is  your  man.  Remember  that  until  the  day  we 
met  in  the  Savoy,  not  three  months  ago,  you 
really  believed  that  you  loved  him,  you  were 
engaged  to  him  and  intended  to  marry  him. 
Our  meeting  was  only  by  sheer  chance.  There 
was,  of  course,  my  letter,  waiting  for  you  when 
you  went  back  to  France.  But  if  those  things 
had  not  happened,  if  I  had  been  done  in,  or  if  I 
never  got  back  the  things  I  threw  away  three 
years  ago,  then  you  would  have  married  him. 
So,  you  see,  I  can't  ask  too  much.  I  had  my 
chance  and  lost  it.  Meanwhile,  I'm  going  to 
hope  for  the  best,  if  you'll  let  me  do  that,  and 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  no  matter  which  way 
it  goes.  For  the  present  suppose  you  keep  my 
ring  with  you.  It's  safer  there,  but  only. on 
condition  that  it  means  nothing  for  the  time 
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being,  at  least.  If  I  don't  say  the  things  I  would 
like  to  say" — so  writes  the  boy  of  him — "please 
don't  think  it  is  because  I  am  cold,  and  that  I 
was  merely  being  dutiful  in  what  I  wrote  to  you 
when  I  was  in  England.  Above  all  things,  I 
want  to  be  as  fair  and  clean  as  I  can.  I  know 
you'll  understand  me. 

"As  ever 

"Gray." 


"And  now,"  thinks  young  Lieutenant  Thornton 
with  a  sigh,  "they  can  lug  us  back  to  the  Line 
to-night,  if  they  feel  like  it." 


11 

The  next  night  they  moved  forward,  by  boot 
and  by  lorry,  until  they  came,  at  midnight,  into 
hutments  in  Grouches,  close  behind  ruined  Arras. 
Thence,  after  two  days  of  work  and  reinforcement, 
through  Arras  itself,  past  the  shell-torn  skeleton 
of  its  railway  station  and  out  on  the  road  leading 
over  the  crest  of  the  rise,  through  the  dip  and 
up  again  as  it  reaches  towards  Cambrai,  distant 
goal  of  those  who  plan  new  thrusts  on  the  route 
that  leads  to  empty-handed  victory. 

The  Line  again,  a  Line  that  has  wavered  back 
and  forth  in  its  shell-ripped  tracks  for  longer 
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than  anyone  cares  to  remember,  and  into  the 
Line  over  a  highway  of  cobbles,  spraying  death 
from  the  ricochet  ting  spittle  of  the  crumps,  that 
pound  it  into  an  endless  processional  of  holes, 
day  in  and  out,  night  in  and  out.  Orange  Hill 
perching  atop  the  enemy,  but  not  sufficiently 
atop,  supports  close  at  heel,  reserves  in  the 
Blangy  Line,  not  far  behind.  .  .  .  "There's 
going  to  be  hell  poppin'  before  we  get  out  of 
here,"  says  Gorman  to  Keeper,  as  they  settle 
into  Headquarters,  dug  into  the  slope  of  a  hill 
which  predicates  its  hope  for  safety  on  the 
presentation  of  its  cumbersome  backside  to  the 
enemy's  guns. 

"When?"  asks  the  adjutant. 

"Ask  Brigade  that  one,"  says  the  colonel, 
"and  they  won't  be  able  to  tell  you  until  they 
ask  Division,  nor  they  till  Division  gets  an 
answer  from  Corps.  Maybe  Currie  knows,  but 
I'm  damned  if  I  do." 

Three  days  of  it.  Tons,  it  seems,  of  bombs 
and  grenades  pouring  into  the  Line  for  use  on 
Der  Tag.  In  the  close-behind  regions  the  guns 
are  standing  almost  wheel-to-wheel.  Farther 
back  again,  the  heavy  stuff  is  massed,  much  of 
it  that  has  not  spoken  a  word  since  it  was  trun- 
dled into  its  new-made  emplacements.  Stokes 
mortars,  Vickers  and  Lewis  guns  clog  the  forward 
area.  Machine-gun  battalions  are  in  place, 
ready  to  put  down  their  traversing  wither  of 
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death  when  the  moment  comes.  New  battalions 
of  infantry  wedging  into  the  Line  each  night, 
so  that  the  Regiment's  holding-frontage  is 
shortened  as  the  concentration  increases.  And 
so,  for  seventy-two  hours,  plans  are  laid  and 
re-laid,  patrolling  parties  scour  the  region  beyond 
the  bags  o'  nights,  every  headquarters  dugout 
reeks  with  the  fumes  of  conference-table  tobacco 
and  whisky.     Three  days  and  three  nights. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  a  change 
comes.  The  atmosphere  of  suspense  quickens. 
People  breathe  half-excitedly  yet  more  easily. 
Company  commanders  are  called  to  Battalion 
H.Q.  by  Gorman.  Everywhere  the  sense  of 
qui  vive  reigns.     To-night's  the  night. 

At  five  o'clock  the  company  commanders  are 
back  with  their  subalterns.  Maps  are  out,  closely 
studied  under  candlelight.  "A"  will  assemble 
here,  "B"  there.  "C"  will  be  in  close  support, 
"D"  in  reserve.  At  twelve- thirty  we  shall  pull 
back  from  the  Line,  leaving  only  posts.  At 
one-thirty  the  posts  will  withdraw.  .  .  .  (Lines 
are  too  close  here  to  take  for  any  chance  with 
short  barrages.)  ...  At  two-eleven  the  barrage 
will  open  and  will  let  'em  have  it,  full  blast, 
until  two-forty-nine.  At  two-forty-nine  the  bar- 
rage will  lift  and  move  up  a  step.  By  then,  if 
there's  anyone  left  in  Jerry's  front  line,  or  his 
dugouts,  he'll  be  damned  lucky  to  be  alive. 
When  the  barrage  lifts  we  hop  back  to  the  front 
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line.  At  two-fifty-seven  the  barrage  shifts  again, 
and  we  go.     All  clear? " 

"Quite,"  say  the  subalterns. 

"Well,"  says  Captain  Rollins,  "if  it  isn't  all 
changed  between  now  and  then,  everything's 
hunky-dory.     Give  us  a  cigarette,  Gray!" 


in 


Twelve-thirty,  and  front-line  companies  take 
up  their  assembly  positions,  while  posts  left  in 
the  line  pop  away  with  rifles  and  flicker  their 
Lewis-gun  bursts,  so  that  Jerry  may  not  know 
to-night's  the  night.  .  .  .  Rollins  and  Thornton 
talking  together  of  the  plans  for  the  attack, 
while  each,  in  his  private  mind,  lives  three 
thousand  miles  away.  .  .  .  "Don't  forget, 
Gray.  Hug  the  Cambrai  road  on  your  right  as 
if  you  were  a  part  of  it.  Sanborn's  platoon  from 
"A"  will  be  tight  against  you  and  he'll  keep  the 
road  itself,  until  you  begin  to  move  up  the  slope, 
then  he'll  take  your  side  of  it,  where  it  veers 
away,  and  you'll  go  straight  ahead  as  though  the 
road  wasn't  there,  swinging  towards  Monchy. 
By  then  it'll  be  daylight.  Look  here  .  .  ." 
And  Rollins,  who  once  had  discussed  the  merits 
of  parking  this  same  Thornton  under  the  single 
shaft  of  a  Belgian  farmer's  wagon,  spots  the  map 
with  his  flashlight  in  their  retreat,  as  he  indicates 
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routes  to  be  travelled  when  the  big  minute  comes 
and  has  gone. 

One- thirty  and  the  posts  are  moving  back, 
the  Line  itself  quiet  almost  as  the  grave  that 
it  will  be,  less  than  two  hours  hence.  .  .  . 
"Quieter,  you  fellows,"  grunts  a  sergeant's  voice 
in  the  blackness.  ...  "I  often  think  of  that 
night  in  Hythe,  skipper,"  says  Thornton  to 
Rollins,  as  they  move  about  in  the  shadows, 
half-aimlessly.  .  .  .  "Yeh,  we  got  pretty  tight, 
didn't  we?  That  was  that  damned  gin-and- 
ginger  in  the  last  place."  .  .  .  "Not  what  I 
was  thinking  of,"  says  Thornton.  "  That  was  the 
first  time  I  turned  into  a  human  being  after  the 
other  thing."  .  .  .  "You  were  a  bloody  fool," 
says  the  company  commander.  "Still  I  guess 
you  can't  be  blamed  for  that."  .  .  .  "No,  I 
guess  I  can't,"  says  Thornton.  .  .  .  Then 
silence  comes  between  them  and  cigarettes  are 
lit,  to  be  shaded  in  cupped  palms.  .  .  .  "This 
is  a  funny  business,"  says  Rollins,  half- thought- 
fully. "You  know  a  fellow  shouldn't  knock  a 
guy  who's  dead,  but  if  Hamilton  had  been  half- 
ways  human  that  damned  court-martial  wouldn't 
have  come  off.  I  wanted  to  dump  what  you  had 
left  in  the  bottle  and  stick  you  under  the  old 
wagon  to  sleep  it  off,  but  Hamilton  couldn't  be 
kidded  into  seeing  it  that  way."  .  .  .  "I 
remember  that,"  says  Thornton.  "You  told  me 
about  it  one  night  in  Rheninghelst,  remember? " 
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.  .  .  "Did  I?  Guess  I  did!  .  .  .  Well,  not 
much  longer  to  go!"  as  he  looks  at  the  dial  on 
his  watch,  humorously  christened  luminous  by 
its  maker. 

Pandemonium.  .  .  .  Hell  breaking  loose  on 
earth.  .  .  .  Drum-splitting  roar  as  the  heavies, 
wheel-to- wheel,  somewhere  behind  there,  blaze 
and  blare  into  action  on  the  tick  of  the  barrage's 
zero  hour.  .  .  .  Over  to  the  left  the  lighter 
guns  have  opened  short,  just  for  an  instant,  but 
in  that  instant  half  a  thousand  shells,  God  knows 
how  many,  have  pelted  into  the  ranks  of 
assembled  infantry,  waiting  to  move  forward, 
ripping  the  guts  out  of  half  a  company  of  the 
Western  Scots.  .  .  .  "Poor  bastards,"  says 
Rollins.    "Damn  glad  they  missed  us." 

Time's  up.  .  .  .  The  barrage  lifts  .  .  . 
whistles  sound.  .  .  .  "Let's  go!"  .  .  .  And 
the  Thirty-fifth,  flanked  by  half  the  Allied  army, 
surges  across  the  mangled  heap  of  parapet  and 
parados,  that  two  hours  ago  had  been  the  Line, 
and  swings  into  the  attack  that  is  to  carry  them 
up  the  rolling  hillside,  across  the  level  of  the  plain 
and  over  the  sugar-loaf  hill  of  Monchy-le-Preux. 

Back  falls  the  Hun,  not  as  he  fell  helter-skelter 
down  Amiens  way  two  weeks  ago,  but  doggedly; 
now  retiring,  now  pausing  to  give  fight,  now 
falling  back  again  to  some  new  line  where  he 
hopes  to  stand  fast.  But  war  is  on  the  move, 
with  inexorable  pressure,  and  Jerry  gives  ground, 
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grudgingly  but  surely,  at  the  hands  of  two-fisted 
youngsters  who  won't  take  no  for  an  answer, 
until  they  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Monchy 
itself,  and  soon  have  swarmed  through  its  sloping 
streets  and  are  down  the  east  slope  of  the  hill, 
on  what  has  been  Germany's  side  of  the  town 
since  Haig  was  a  lance-corporal. 

As  dawn  came  to  light  the  wilderness  of  the 
field,  broken  terrain  which  lies  naked,  as  though 
shrived  into  devastation  by  the  hand  of  some 
satyr-God,  they  had  swept  across  No  Man's 
Land,  over  the  front-line-that-had-been,  across 
the  supports,  and  were  seizing  guns  by  the 
score  from  guttural-speaking  gunners,  wise  if 
they  surrender,  bullet-halted  in  their  tracks  if 
they  try  to  flee,  while  behind  came  new  khaki 
waves  to  mop-up  dugouts,  strong-points  and  gun 
pits. 

In  mid-morning  they  were  beating  the  western 
slopes  of  Monchy' s  sugar  loaf,  each  new  advance 
greeted  with  its  cries  of  "Kamerad!  Kamerad!" 
from  lips  which  have  cursed  you  for  four  years 
and  more,  because  to  curse  your  enemy  is  the 
rigmarole  of  war.  .  .  .  Here  opposition  comes 
from  half  a  dozen  brave  ones,  who  can  still  find 
guts  to  adhere  to  the  ritual,  which  proclaims  that 
wars  are  won  by  fighting  and  not  by  running 
away.  Once  there  is  determined  opposition, 
smothered  almost  single  handed  by  Rollins,  as 
he  walks  into  a  nest  of  Jerries,  urging  surrender, 
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and,  when  surrender  is  refused,  leads  them  all 
into  ruse-manufactured  captivity,  by  waving 
into  the  attack  a  phantom  company  that  is 
not  behind  him,  so  that  Rollins  alone  makes 
forty-eight  of  them  prisoners,  earns  recommenda- 
tion for  a  V.C.  and  picks  up  a  bar  to  his  Military 
Cross.  .   .   . 

Back  towards  Arras  Boche  prisoners  are 
moving  in  their  hundreds,  almost  by  battalions 
and  regiments  it  seems,  while  the  Thirty-fifth 
and  those  on  its  flank  force  the  pace  through 
Monchy  and  creep  cautiously  down  its  eastern 
slope  into  the  line  beyond  the  town  that  is 
objective  for  the  battalion.  ...  As  morning 
turns  into  afternoon  they  are  in  their  new 
positions.  The  Thirty-seventh  passes  through  to 
push  on  to  the  new  objective,  which  must  fall 
within  the  two  hours  to  come.  Behind  them  an 
occasional  feld-grau  straggler  clambers  from  his 
funkhole  in  a  cellar  of  the  town  and  throws 
down  arms  to  welcome  these  new-found  bene- 
factors who  will  send  him  to  prison,  where  life, 
at  least,  is  sure,  beginning  the  long  march  back 
in  the  capacity  of  acting  stretcher-bearer,  under 
supervision  of  some  young  gentleman  who  will 
shoot  him  down,  if  he  so  much  as  looks  askance 
at  his  captors.   .    .    . 

Trenches  captured,  the  new  arrivals  set  about 
the  task  of  preparing  them  to  face  possible  attacks 
from  the  east,  changing  parapet  for  parados  and 
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vice  versa.  ...  At  two-thirty  the  colonel  comes 
around.  .  .  .  "Great  work,  boys!  Wonderful 
work!  Many  casualties,  Rollins?"  .  .  .  "About 
forty,  I  think,  sir.  Mr.  Lowney  was  killed  in 
the  village  and  Mr.  Burton  has  gone  out  badly 
hit  in  the  guts.  Two  sergeants  badly  wounded. 
Corporal  Cockeram  killed.  Three  other  corporals 
wounded.  Far  as  I  can  figure  we  have  lost  close 
on  forty  men;  eleven  killed,  so  far  as  I  know." 
.  .  .  "You  all  right?"  .  .  .  "Perfect,  sir!" 
.  .  .  "Thornton,  too?"  .  .  .  "Yes,  sir.  He's 
down  exploring  a  couple  of  dugouts."  .  .  . 
' '  What  other  officers  did  you  have  ? "  "  Just  young 
McKee,  sir.  He's  okay."  .  .  .  "Good!  Hear 
about  the  padre?"  .  .  .  "No,  sir."  .  .  ."Well 
this  is  worth  hearing,"  says  Gorman,  settling 
down  on  the  firestep  and  tapping  boot  with  stick. 
"  He  and  the  Doc.  set  out  together,  about  three 
hours  ago,  to  establish  a  new  aid  post  in  one  of 
that  string  of  dugouts  as  you  come  up  the  slope. 
Doc.  wandered  off  and  the  padre  found  a  likely 
lookin'  spot,  so  he  set  off  downstairs  to  explore. 
Inside  he  bumped  into  enough  Heinies  to  sink  the 
Mauretania,  so  what  does  he  do?"  .  .  .  Rollins 
hasn't  the  slightest  idea  but  would  like  to  know. 
.  .  .  "Damned  if  the  old  blighter  doesn't  start 
barking  at  'em  in  German,"  says  Gorman. 
"Walks  backwards  up  the  stairs  to  the  top 
and  marches  the  whole  damned  works  out, 
forty  of  'em  with  two  officers,  and  makes  'em 
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surrender  at  the  point  of  a  walking  stick!  Just 
then  the  Doc.  comes  running  back,  expecting 
to  see  the  parson  bumped  off  any  second,  and 
between  'em  they  disarm  the  whole  mob.  Then 
the  padre  decides  he'll  go  and  find  someone  to 
take  his  Heinies  off  his  hands,  so  he  leaves  the 
mob  with  the  M.O.,  who  has  a  gat,  and  goes  off 
looking  for  an  escort.  After  a  couple  of  minutes 
he  meets  Company  Sergeant-Ma j  or  Connelly 
from  'D'.  'Can  you  spare  a  couple  of  men 
to  take  some  prisoners  back,  Sergeant-Major?' 
asks  the  padre.  Connelly  doesn't  want  to  hunt 
for  men,  but  says  he'll  try.  'How  many  have 
you,  sir?'  he  asks.  'Captain  McCrimmon  and 
I  have  about  forty  of  the  lousy  bastards  over 
there,'  the  parson  says.  Well,  that  crack  about 
bastards  got  Connelly  and  the  padre  had  his 
escort  party  in  about  two  minutes.  Then 
the  old  devil  settled  down  to  pass  out  absolu- 
tions and  funny  stories  in  the  dressing  station 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  I'm  going 
to  get  the  blighter  an  M.C.  for  this!  He's 
all  man,  that  old  porpoise!"  .  .  .  "I'll  say 
he  is!" 

Silence  comes  between  them,  colonel  and  com- 
pany commander,  as  they  think  of  the  day  and 
its  costs,  of  men  lying  out  there  who  have  marched 
the  cobbles  for  long,  dreary  years,  only  to  meet 
the  one  with  the  number  on  it  in  the  end.  Soon 
Thornton  emerges  from  a  dugout,  pushing  two 
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weary-faced  prisoners  before  him.  .  .  .  More 
greetings.  .  .  .  More  talk  of  those  who  are 
gone,  as  something  verging  on  tears  wells  in  eyes 
that  Gorman  wishes  could  be  as  hard-boiled 
as  his  speech.  .  .  .  "Well,  I  must  be  going. 
Rations  will  be  up  as  soon  as  it's  dark,  I  hope. 
Suppose  you  fellows  are  wondering  where  we 
go  from  here?  Far  as  I  know  we  stay,  at  least 
until  we  know  how  it  goes  with  the  others  up 
ahead.  We  may  not  be  finished  yet.  No  relief 
to-night,  anyway.  Well,  cheer-oh.  Come  on, 
Mutton,''  he  says  to  Matane,  his  orderly,  and 
disappears  around  a  bay  in  what  remains  of  this 
trench,  that  yesterday  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
New  Germany. 


IV 


Only  one  day  did  they  rest  in  the  old  German 
trench  line  which  swung  about  the  eastern  arc 
of  Monchy's  circumference,  for  difficulties  beset  the 
attacking  brigade  which  passed  through  them, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  third 
brigade  of  the  Division's  infantry  through  to 
capture  the  second  of  three  objectives,  leaving 
one  to  go,  and  that  most  difficult  of  all,  by 
virtue  of  the  breather  secured  by  the  enemy 
and  his  opportunity  to  rush  reinforcements 
forward  to  re-man  the  tottering  bulwarks  of 
Remi  Wood. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh,  when 
the  Thirty-fifth  still  lay  before  Monchy,  company 
commanders  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  B.H.Q., 
established  in  dugouts  in  the  western  slope  of 
the  hill.  "We're  for  it  again  to-night,"  said 
Gorman,  the  laconic  Gorman  of  the  hours  when 
trouble  is  brewing,  or  is  on.  "Remi  Wood! 
The  Division  stays  in  until  we  get  it!  Then,  I 
suppose  we'll  be  relieved.  This  is  our  share  of 
the  job."  .    .    . 


In  the  darkness  the  Thirty-fifth  moved  forward 
again  through  the  supports,  and  waited  behind 
the  thin  line  of  posts  for  the  barrage,  and  for  the 
lifting  of  the  barrage  that  would  send  them  into 
the  welter.  Grey  dawn.  .  .  .  The  barrage. 
.  .  .  A  roaring  thunder  poured  into  the  cemented 
bulwarks  of  that  scraggle  of  shell-pocked  tree- 
stumps,  marked  on  the  war  maps  as  Remi  Wood. 
.  .  .  Thornton,  with  half  of  B  Company  spread 
about  him  in  such  shelter  as  broken-down  trenches 
permitted,  pondered  that  rolling,  growing  concat- 
enation of  shrieking  havoc,  and  wondered  what 
the  rough  odds  on  life  and  death  are  at  a  time 
like  this  on  the  betting  sheets  of  Eternity's 
Bookmaker.  .  .  .  Then  thoughts  turn  to  Bou- 
logne and  Wimereux,  and  to  Roderigue's,  and 
to  a  Guardsman  who  walks  with  a  limp  and  who 
is  out  of  this  sort  of  thing  for  ever,  lucky  man! 
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.  .  .  Shunning  thought,  because  too  much 
thinking  is  not  good,  he  moves  away  from  his 
funkhole  to  make  last  hurried  reconnaissance  of 
his  charges  before  the  barrage  will  lift  and  they 
must  fling  themselves  again  at  the  throat  of  the 
Hun.  .  .  .  "You  all  right  here,  Sergeant 
Murtagh?"  .  .  .  "All  serene,  sir.  Just  lost 
two  men  so  far,  Crabtree  and  Lebeau."  .  .  . 
"Killed?"  "Lebeau's  killed,  sir.  Crabtree  got 
a  blighty  in  the  leg."  .  .  .  Thornton  moves  on 
to  other  posts,  assessing  his  men,  waiting  through 
minutes  that  are  hours,  for  the  zero  when  barrages 
will  hoist  and  the  show  will  begin  in  earnest.  .  .  . 
Three -forty -one,  three -forty -two,  three- forty- 
three.  .  .  .  "Come  on!"  yells  Thornton.  "Get 
moving !  Steady's  the  word.  Watch  your  flanking 
men!"  .  .  .  And  they  are  on  the  move  again, 
pushing  steadily  forward  into  a  rain  of  traversing 
machine-gun  fire  that  bowls  men  down  as  quickly 
as  they  can  advance,  a  wall  of  lead  that  is  suicide 
to  those  who  must  walk  into  it,  but  who  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Daybreak  with  its  eerie,  almost  mystic,  quality 
of  half-light,  spread  a  panorama  before  them  to 
tell  its  tale  of  death  and  more  death  to  come, 
for  within  the  fortress  of  Remi  Wood  itself  there 
stood  at  bay  not  human  flesh  for  the  slaughtering, 
but  the  cold  camouflaged  tops  of  half-buried 
strong  points  and  redoubts  which  had  survived 
the  barrage  and  its  steady  night  of  pounding. 
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As  the  Thirty-fifth  and  its  sister  battalions  arose 
from  battle  positions  to  force  their  way  into  the 
wood  and  drive  the  foe  from  its  gates,  there  came 
the  volleying  tat-tat-tat-tat-at-at-atatatatatat  of 
vomiting  machine-guns,  that  seemed  to  merge 
into  a  perpetual  staccato  bickering  of  sounds, 
to  greet  them,  as  they  strove  to  reach  the  German 
gun  crews  and  stifle  that  bark  of  death  at  the 
bayonet's  point.  Behind  them  the  Boche  was 
shelling  heavily  now,  leaving  the  battle  in  the 
wood  to  those  who  must  fight  it  to  the  death, 
but  combing  the  rear  of  the  attackers,  to  check 
and  devastate  the  tide  of  supporting  troops 
which  must  now  be  pouring  in  to  aid  in  the  massed 
pressure  on  this  isolated  point,  stumbling-block 
in  the  onward  push  towards  Cambrai. 

Men  fell  as  insects  die  under  the  crush  of  some 
giant  hand.  Ten  yards,  twenty  yards  into  the 
wood  penetrates  the  attack,  only  to  be  mown 
down,  and  its  survivors  driven  back  to  shelter 
and  to  reorganize.  B  Company  that  mustered 
an  hundred  and  sixty-four  rifles  when  it  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Arras,  five  days  ago,  and 
that  tallied  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  survivors 
even  yesterday  after  Monchy  had  fallen,  is  ripped 
down  to  less  than  a  hundred,  in  the  first  effort 
to  sweep  into  the  wood  and  silence  its  guns.  .  .  . 
Now  tanks  are  swinging  in  to  aid  in  the  act  of 
demolition,  and  Thornton,  with  twenty-seven 
men  from  Number  Six  platoon,  to  which  number 
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are  added  the  nineteen  officerless  survivors  of 
Number  Five,  hurls  himself  into  the  fray  again 
and  reaches  the  spewing  apertures  of  the  nearest 
fortress  as  a  tank  wallows  forward  to  threaten 
its  walls.  Suddenly  the  tank  lurches  to  a  halt,  a 
door  in  its  starboard  side  opens  and  an  officer 
appears.  .  .  .  "Stuck  for  the  moment,"  he 
wig- wags.  Thornton  crosses  over  to  him.  "What's 
the  trouble?"  .  .  .  "Clutch  or  something.  Be 
all  right  presently." 

Soon  the  plight  of  the  tank  is  seen,  the  tank  that, 
granted  another  minute  of  life,  would  have  crushed 
into  the  blunt  snout  of  the  redoubt  and  forced 
its  surrender.  .  .  .  Quickly  the  enemy  sees. 
.  .  .  Quickly  he  acts.  .  .  .  Out  comes  the 
attacking  line  of  feld-grau  figures,  under  hats 
like  coal  buckets,  to  drive  the  invaders  back, 
while  cold  lead  pours  into  their  ranks  from  the 
apertures  in  those  buttressed  walls.  .  .  . 
Thornton  and  his  men  stand  fast,  based  on  the 
crippled  tank,  defending  it  and  its  crew  from  this 
sudden  counter- thrust.  .  .  .  Down  go  eight 
men,  a  dozen,  seventeen,  while  Thornton  curses 
the  tank  and  its  crew  in  his  heart  and  wishes 
to  God  the  things  ran  by  themselves,  so  that 
he  and  his  men  might  clear  out  and  find  somewhere 
to  fight  where  there  would  be  some  advantage 
in  fighting,  other  than  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  almost-certain  death.  .  .  .  "Stand  fast, 
Thirty-fifth!"  he  yells,  though  no  one  can  hear 
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him.  "Give  them  hell,  but  don't  give  an  inchl" 
.  .  .  Some  satisfaction  in  this  method  of  going 
west,  at  least,  where  a  fellow  can  be  sure  he  has 
bagged  his  three  or  four  before  they  get  to 
him  and  put  the  coup  de  grace  to  him.  .  .  . 
"Let  'em  all  come!"  ran  his  thoughts.  "What's 
that  crack  about  'we  who  are  about  to  die  salute 
you!'?  That's  us!  One  last  salute  for  old 
Jerry!" 

Suddenly  there  is  a  lurch  and  a  roar  from  the 
tank  and  slowly  but  surely  her  cumbersome 
anatomy  begins  to  move  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Hun,  now  almost  in  hand-to-hand  encounter 
with  these  amazing  men  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  such  a  word  as  retreat,  and 
none  called  surrender.  New  moral  impetus  is 
born  in  its  defenders,  as  the  tank  lurches  back 
into  the  fray.  .  .  .  Cheers,  oaths  and  dervish 
yells  greet  the  Hun,  while  all  that  is  left  of  Five 
and  Six  Platoons  is  flung  anew  into  the  attack, 
with  venom  that  says  no  onslaught  can  menace 
it.  .  .  .  Two  minutes  pass.  The  Hun  is  falling 
back  on  his  for  tressed  emplacement,  now  scant 
yards  away.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  figures  in 
grey  are  dropping  their  steel-shafted  rifles  to 
the  ground  and  are  reaching  arms  to  the  skies 
as  they  cry  "Kamerad!  Kamerad!"  .  .  ."Take 
no  chances  on  'em!"  Thornton  yells.  "Wait 
till  we  get  this  nest,  before  you  show  any  mercy! 
If  a  man  starts  back  without  his  gun  give  him  a 
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chance,  but  kill  every  bastard  who  makes  a  sus- 
picious move!"  .  .  .  Another  minute  and  they 
are  at  the  door  of  the  redoubt  itself,  tank  charging 
from  the  front,  Thornton  and  his  Lewis  gunners 
forcing  entry  from  the  rear,  until,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  winged  steel  to  kill,  its  defenders 
are  pouring  through  the  portal  into  the  nozzle 
of  the  Lewis,  in  complete  surrender.  .  .  . 
"One  post  gone,  anyway,"  thinks  Thornton. 
"Wonder  how  many  of  these  bloody  things 
there  are!" 

Work  of  consolidating  the  corner  of  the  wood 
so  far  taken  begins,  an  effort  to  set  up  and  man 
defences  that  will  hold  such  ground  as  is  gained 
in  this  corner.  But  flanks  are  in  the  air,  and  soon 
Thornton's  men  are  beaten  back  again,  almost 
whence  they  came,  beaten  into  retreat  until  they 
can  put  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  stave 
off  new  counter-attacks  which  sweep  up  only 
to  fail,  as  reinforcements  from  the  Scots  lend 
new  vigour  to  the  defence.  .  .  .  "Great  work, 
Gray!"  yells  Rollins  later.  "How  many  men 
you  got  left?"  .  .  .  "About  fourteen  to  the 
two  platoons,  I  figure,  maybe  a  bit  more!  No 
telling  where  some  of  'em  have  disappeared 
to!" 

Brief  respite,  then  up  and  at  'em  again.  .  .  . 
One  redoubt  is  silent,  but  it  is  bracketed  by 
others  which  still  pour  their  rain  of  death  into 
every  new  British  thrust  into  the  wood.   .    .    . 
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Towards  afternoon  comes  one  grand,  full-out 
effort,  after  half  a  dozen  minor  sallies  have 
failed.  .  .  .  Across  the  full  width  of  Remi  the 
Division  moves  forward  again,  moving  on  a 
Brigade  front,  with  less  than  half  the  strength 
of  a  brigade,  kilts,  riflemen,  Lewis  gunners,  every 
class  and  rating  thrusting  together  in  one  great, 
bizarre  regiment  to  force  their  way  through. 
.  .  .  Following  such  organisation  as  is  possible, 
the  new  barrage  is  laid  down.  .  .  .  Machine 
guns  traverse  the  corner  of  Gehenna,  spelling 
death  for  every  head  that  shows  above  the 
ground  line.  .  .  .  Again  comes  the  signal  to 
attack.  .  .  .  Officers'  whistles  shriek.  .  .  . 
The  Division  stumbles  to  its  feet.  .  .  .  Tanks 
are  swinging  in  with  the  advancing  infantry. 
.  .  .  Many  of  those  who  advance  stumble  and 
drop  in  their  tracks,  spurting  blood  from  their 
mouths  and  rolling  on  the  ground  in  the  in- 
congruous gestures  of  violent  death.  But  the 
onward  march  proceeds,  an  inexorable  advance, 
an  advance  that  is  taking  no  negative  answers, 
but  is  going  through  to  death  or  victory  this 
time. 

Soon  the  tanks  are  at  the  doors  of  the  machine- 
gun  nests.  .  .  .  Soon  they  are  nosing  at  their 
walls  and  crushing  their  stubby  roofs  into  the 
ground,  while  defenders  strive  to  reach  the  open 
air  and  surrender  before  death  comes.  .  .  . 
Soon  all  that  is  left  of  the  Division  has  worked 
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its  way  through  the  wood,  and  the  enemy  is 
falling  back  to  a  prepared  line  beyond  the  eastern 
fringe.  .  .  .  Soon  again,  posts  are  being  thrown 
out,  and  some  semblance  of  order  is  wrested, 
restored  from  the  chaos  of  victory,  in  preparation 
for  any  massed  counter-attack  that  may  be 
thrown  at  them  by  the  enemy,  though  clearly 
he  has  had  enough  for  one  day.  .  .  .  Officers 
sort  out  the  remnants  of  regiments  that  have 
come  under  their  command  during  the  last 
thrust.  .  .  .  The  spare  Brigade  that  is  in 
support  moves  up,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  line 
troops.  .  .  .  Men  collapse  in  shell  craters  that 
are  the  new  outposts  of  Empire.  .  .  .  Dusk 
sheds  its  twilight  glow  on  carnage  and  desolation, 
while  Hun  artillery  pours  leaden  destruction 
into  them,  searching  for  gun-fodder  as  they  hug 
the  ground,  those  who  still  live.  .  .  .  Stretcher 
bearers  comb  the  wood  for  wounded.  .  .  . 
Men's  voices  cry  out  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
.  .  .  Bodies  are  turned  over,  breasts  are  felt 
for  heart  beats,  angels  of  mercy  pass  on,  to  seek 
those  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  still  burns.  .  .  . 
War!   .    .    .  Civilization's  war  to  end  war! 


Thornton  endeavours  to  organize  his  system 
of  posts  as  darkness  falls,  setting  out  his  motley 
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array  of  Scots,  survivors  of  his  own  and  other 
companies  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  stragglers  from 
other  battalions  in  the  Brigade,  gunners  from 
the  Divisional  machine-gun  battalion,  trench- 
mortar  men  without  mortars,  odds  and  ends  of 
other  units,  and  whatever  human  material  has 
come  within  his  scope,  sixty-five  men  left  in  all. 
To  his  left,  Rollins  is  engaged  in  similar  arrange- 
ments, for  such  days  take  heavy  toll,  and  A 
Company's  terrain  is  officerless,  if  A  Company's 
terrain  it  can  be  called  in  that  Babel  of  Battalions. 
.  .  .  Runners  come  through  in  mid-evening 
with  news  of  relief  to  take  place  during  the  night. 
.  .  .  Orders  are  given  to  abstain  from  iron 
rations  or  other  food  any  man  has  on  his  person, 
in  case  relieving  units  fail  to  arrive,  and  no  rations 
can  reach  this  isolated  sector.  .  .  .  Vigilant 
N.C.O.'s  scurry  about  their  tasks  of  keeping 
half-dead  men  awake  in  their  outposts.  .  .  . 
Shells  whine  overhead  and  fall  behind.  .  .  . 
Machine-gun  fire  spatters  the  ground.  .  .  .  Cries 
of  "Stretcher  Bearers!"  follow  groans  and  curses 
from  those  who  have  found  the  one  with  the 
number  on  it,  as  they  move  about  their  tasks  of 
consolidation.  .  .  .  Pandemonium  and  confu- 
sion, equalled  only  by  that  in  the  enemy's  camp 
nearby. 

Midnight  .  .  .  one-o'clock  .  .  .  one-thirty. 
.  .  .  "I  say,  is  there  an  officer  about  the 
place?"    says   a   well-bred   voice,    softly.   .    .    . 
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"Yes,  sir,  just  over  there  to  the  left.  Thornton's 
his  name."   .    .    .   "Thanks  so  much!" 

"Are  you  Thornton?  I'm  Conrad,  of  the 
Worcesters.  Came  along  to  take  over  from  you. 
No  objections,  what?"  .  .  .  "Not  an  objection 
in  the  world,"  answers  Thornton,  while  young 
Mr.  Conrad,  who  must  have  all  of  twenty  summers 
at  his  back,  twirls  finger  and  thumb  about  a 
moustache  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  imagination 
to  everyone  but  its  owner.  .  .  .  "Come  with 
me  and  I'll  show  you  what  we  have  here  for  you. 
It  isn't  much,  I'm  afraid."  .  .  .  "I  suppose 
not.  Not  been  here  very  long,  have  you?" 
.  .  .  "Since  afternoon.  Feels  like  a  year." 
.  .  .  "Isn't  it  funny  how  time  does  drag 
in  spots  like  this?  Look  here,  old  thing,  I 
don't  want  to  see  your  bally  old  line  just  now. 
Supposing  you,  er,  gather  your  chaps  up  as 
mine  relieve  them,  and  I'll  bung  a  few  more 
here  and  there.  Then  you  can  push  off  in  a 
hurry,  sort  of  thing.  You  must  be  dying  for 
sleep!" 

Dying  for  sleep.  .  .  .  "That's  the  first  sane 
man  I've  seen  since  last  night,"  thinks  Thornton, 
as  he  lurches  towards  the  Cambrai  road  with  the 
rag-tag  elements  of  units  from  everywhere  under 
the  sun  under  his  command;  in  his  nerve- 
worn  mind  a  picture  of  this  tall  boy  from  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  or  other  playing  fields 
where  men  are  fashioned  who  will  never  admit 
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their  manhood  by  outward  gesture,  if  they 
can  help  it.  .  .  .  Dying  for  sleep.  .  .  . 
Why  not  toddle  along,  old  thing?  .  .  .  Like  a 
spot  before  you  go?  .  .  .  Well,  good  luck, 
what?  .  .  .  Hope  they  don't  march  you  too 
far!   .    .    .  God!     What  men! 


VI 


The  muddle  of  sorting  out  a  division  that 
became  one  regiment  in  its  few  hours  of  death's 
gutter,  first  step  of  counting  the  cost  of  adding 
another  square  mile  to  the  territory  of  those 
who  are  fighting  for  the  salvation  of  civilization 
against  other  young  men  fighting  for  the  same 
cause.  .  .  .  Endless  miles  of  the  Cambrai  road, 
leading  back  towards  Arras  .  .  .  left,  right, 
left,  right.  .  .  .  No  drums,  no  splendour  of 
music  to  urge  war-weary  feet  on  their  way,  only 
the  mechanical  grind  of  keeping  going  as  long 
as  the  fellow  beside  you  can  keep  left  foot  and 
right  to  the  roadway,  a  roadway  that  seems, 
through  the  night,  to  lead  to  nowhere.  .  .  . 
An  hour  of  march  .  .  .  ten  minutes'  rest  .  .  . 
more  miles  .  .  .  less  rest  .  .  .  left,  right,  left, 
right. 

At  last  voices  boom  in  the  dark,  and  the 
motley  parade  halts.  .  .  .  "Anyone  from  the 
Camerons    here?"  .    .    .   "Ay,"    says    a    voice. 
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.  .  .  "Then  fall  out  here!"  .  .  .  Murtagh 
inquires,  at  Thornton's  request,  if  the  Camerons' 
guide  knows  anything  of  the  Thirty-fifth.  .  .  . 
"He  says  we'll  pick  up  guides  as  we  go  down 
the  road,"  says  the  sergeant.  .  .  .  Five  minutes 
more.  .  .  .  "Thirty-seventh  men  here!"  comes 
a  voice  from  the  roadside  in  the  darkness.  .  .  . 
More  halts,  then  guides  from  the  Thirty-fifth 
are  found.  .  .  .  "Who's  in  command?"  says 
the  voice  of  Lance-Corporal  Jackson  from  the 
horse  lines.  .  .  .  "Mr.  Thornton.  Seen  any- 
thing of  Captain  Rollins?"  .  .  .  "He  went 
through  just  ahead  of  you,  sir,  with  about  twenty 
men!  Connors  will  guide  you  the  rest  of  the 
way.  About  a  mile."  .  .  .  "Thanks,  Corporal. 
What  about  these  men  from  other  battalions 
who  are  still  with  us?"  .  .  .  "They  can  follow 
straight  down  the  road.  Everyone  has  guides 
posted,  sir."  .  .  .  "Thanks.  Good  night. 
Come  along,  boys,"  says  Thornton,  as  he  falls 
in  on  the  heels  of  Connors'  horse.   .    .    . 

"Better  take  my  horse,  sir,"  says  Connors. 
"You  must  be  all  in."  .  .  .  "No,  I'm  all  right, 
thanks.  I'll  hoof  it."  .  .  .  Young  Connors 
makes  no  answer,  other  than  to  swing  down 
from  his  saddle,  sling  bridle  rein  over  arm  and 
march  along  at  the  head  of  that  trudging, 
mechanical  procession  beside  the  officer,  until 
at  last  he  leads  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  almost 
on  the  forward  fringe  of  Arras  itself,  at  daylight, 
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and  the  survivors  of  that  grim  day  of  victory 
are  bedded  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  sleeping 
forms  of  such  of  their  comrades  as  have  lived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Remi  Wood,  minor  incident 
in  the  drive  to  victory. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MOLLY  read  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
and  re-written  on  the  green  hillside  near 
Doullens,  read  it  and  re-read  it,  half-determined, 
now,  to  throw  overboard  everything,  send  for 
Tremaine  and  pledge  her  troth  again  to  him,  now 
deciding  that  loyalty,  or  decency,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  settles  such  questions,  demands  that 
she  give  her  good-byes  to  Tremaine  and  write 
to  Thornton  to  say  that  his  mother's  ring  has 
found  safe  keeping  on  the  finger  to  which,  one 
night,  he  had  kissed  it,  to  seal  their  love. 

The  barbed  shafts  of  indecision  for  ever  stab- 
bing, as  she  tries  to  find  answer  to  the  one 
question  which  she  alone  can  answer.  .  .  .  "I 
owe  it  to  Gray.  He  believed  in  his  heart  that 
I  was  standing  by,  no  matter  what  he  wrote.  I 
can't  let  him  down."  .  .  .  Efforts  to  write 
and  tell  him  that  everyone,  everything  has  gone 
by  the  boards  and  that  she  is  waiting  for  him, 
wants  only  him  .  .  .  twice,  three  times,  per- 
haps, the  letter  was  written  and  ready  for  the 
post,  each  time  to  be  torn  open  again,  re-read, 
ripped  into  scraps. 

Again  she  decides  that  she  must  send  for 
Tremaine,  re-pledge  her  troth  to  him,  seek 
191 
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sanctuary  in  his  arms,  then  write  to  Thornton  to 
tell  him  that  she  has  done  so.  But  scarcely 
is  decision  reached  before  questions  are  knock- 
ing again  at  her  heart.  .  .  .  "If  I  do  that, 
what  will  happen  to  Gray?  Or  is  that  what 
I  really  am  wondering  ?  Isn't  it  that  I  want 
Gray? " 

Thornton's  letter  still  unanswered  as  she  talks 
with  Tremaine,  while  waiting  for  her  load  of 
stretcher-cases  in  the  station  yard,  wondering 
if,  perhaps,  the  next  to  be  hoisted  from  the 
hospital  train  by  its  orderlies  will  be  Thornton 
himself,  perhaps  a  tattered  wreck  of  a  Thornton, 
cut  into  ribbons,  somewhere  out  there  where  the 
guns  thunder  all  day  and  all  night  in  the  drive 
to  victory.  Thornton's  letter  still  unanswered, 
while  men  are  groaning  out  the  last  breath  of 
life  on  the  fringes  of  Remi  Wood  and  she  dines 
with  Tremaine  over  Roderigue's  table.  But 
little  help  comes  from  her  Guardsman,  who 
has  said,  half  a  hundred  times,  in  the  straight- 
forward gentleman's  mind  of  him,  that  he  will 
have  no  part  in  the  job  of  taking  a  woman  away 
from  any  man  in  the  Line,  and  so  plays  a 
role  that  he  somehow  imagines  is  brotherly, 
but  that  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Poppy,  the  forthright,  brings  her  nearer  to 
salvation.  .  .  .  "Sweet  angel,  there  isn't  a 
question  in  my  mind.  The  Canadian's  your 
man.     He's  the  one  with  the  halo  of  romance 
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floating  over  his  head.  Own  up.  Norman's 
your  bread-and-butter  lover,  always  priceless, 
always  on  the  spot,  always  dying  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  you.  But  the  other  one  .  .  .  well, 
you  just  can't  bring  yourself  to  let  go,  now  can 
you? "...  Molly  admits,  haltingly,  that  here 
is  truth.  .  .  .  "Well,  old  thing,  don't  run  away 
with  the  thought  that  you're  the  first  girl  who's 
felt  like  that.  Bread-and-butter  is  one  thing, 
but  these  lads  who  do  unexpected  stunts  are 
the  ones  you  can't  put  out  of  your  thoughts. 
That's  the  stuff  they  make  dreams  of,  Molly. 
That's  why!" 

Days  of  this.  .  .  .  Now  this  decision,  now 
that,  now  another  day,  when  every  decision 
seems  gone  for  nothing,  until  one  day  comes 
when  a  stretcher  is  hoisted  to  the  racks  of  her 
car  carrying  a  tag  tied  to  its  handle  to  proclaim 
the  identity  of  Corporal  Fisk,  who  comes  from 
B  Company,  and  is  come  to  Boulogne  from  the 
sugar-loaf  hill  of  Monchy  and  the  shrieking  cyclone 
of  Remi  Wood. 

Molly's  thoughts  race  here,  there,  everywhere 
as  she  drives  to  Wimereux,  and  as  she  sees 
Fisk's  stretcher  carried  to  the  receiving  room. 
That  afternoon  they  rushed  the  young  Corporal's 
bullet-cut  body  to  the  operating  theatre  and  she 
cannot  speak  with  him  to-night,  a  night  that, 
to  Molly,  is  as  long  as  Purgatory.  .  .  .  Next 
day  she  finds  him,  pale  but  happy,  in  a  corner 
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of  G.  .  .  .  "Can  I  go  and  speak  to  him,  Sister 
O'Brien?"  .  .  .  "Yes,  but  don't  stay  too  long. 
He's  still  quite  wonky  from  the  ether." 

Molly  sits  at  his  bedside,  asks  him  politely  if 
there  is  anything  she  can  do  for  him,  anything 
that  she  can  send  out  and  get  for  him,  any 
letters  he  would  like  her  to  write  for  him.  .  .  . 
"I'd  like  to  do  anything  that  I  can,"  she  says, 
half -blushing.  "You  see,  I'm  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 
engaged  to  someone  in  the  Thirty-fifth  .  .  . 
Lieutenant  Thornton." 

And  Fisk,  who  is  not  sufficiently  nauseated 
by  the  effects  of  ether  nor  too  completely  fed- 
up  by  the  bandages  that  are  adhering  like  glue 
to  the  raw  flesh  of  his  hip  to  have  lost  power  of 
sight,  remarks  that  he  will  be  glad  if  she'll  write 
a  letter  to  his  mother  for  him,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  hasn't  written  one  himself  for  some- 
thing better  than  five  weeks,  and  remarks  to 
his  private  thoughts  that  Thornton  is  a  bloody 
lucky  cove.  .  .  .  And  somehow,  as  she  writes 
his  note,  which  Fisk  is  willing  to  dictate  for  at 
least  two  thousand  words,  she  contrives  to 
inquire  as  to  Thornton.  .  .  .  "He  was  all 
right  when  I  left,"  says  Corporal  Fisk.  "That 
was  in  Remi  Wood."  So  from  the  lips  of  young 
Mr.  Fisk  comes  the  story  of  Thornton  and  Monchy 
and  Remi  Wood,  for  Fisk  is  only  twenty  and  has 
all  the  enthusiasms  that  come  to  young  gentle- 
men of  twenty,  once  they  leave  the  wars  behind 
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them.  .  .  .  Fisk  may  be  said  to  have  laid  it 
on  with  a  trowel,  for  Fisk  likes  Thornton's  guts 
and  Thornton's  ways  with  platoon  or  company, 
and  there  is  something  of  saga  in  any  battalion 
surrounding  the  person  of  a  man  who  can  come 
back  as  Thornton  has  come  back.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  this  girl  of  Thornton's  is 
a  nifty  piece,  says  Corporal  Fisk  to  Corporal 
Fisk.   .    .    . 


Decision.  .  .  .  No,  not  decision.  .  .  .  Instinct. 
...  A  warm  glow  spreading  itself  over  Molly 
as  her  heart  reaches  out  again  to  this  soldier 
who  has  fought  his  way  back  to  regain  the  seals 
of  honour.  No  question  now  in  her  heart  as  she 
sits  at  the  table  in  the  corner  of  the  chintzy  mess- 
hut  and  pours  her  affection  out  to  Thornton  anew. 
.  .  .  "I  want  you  back,  Gray,  darling.  .  .  . 
I  know,  now,  who  carries  my  heart  with  him, 
wherever  he  goes.   .    .    .  You,  dearest."   .    .    . 


When  she  leaves  her  car  in  its  rank  in  the 
station-yard  and  skims  over  the  cobbles  to  the 
R.T.O.'s  hutment  with  her  sheaf  of  orders,  next 
day,  there  is  music  in  her.  The  letter  to  Gray 
is  gone.  Mind  and  heart  are  made  up.  She  is 
Thornton's  woman,  no  one  else's.  When  she 
finds  not  Tremaine,   but   Singer,    his    assistant 
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on  duty,  she  leaves  behind  the  note  for  Norman 
which  she  has  written,  half  glad,  perhaps,  that 
she  can  leave  the  letter  rather  than  tell  in  words 
the  things  she  must  tell  him.  .  .  .  And  when 
Tremaine  calls  and  they  drive  to  Boulogne  to 
dine,  he  needs  no  word  from  her  to  tell  him  that 
this  is  farewell  to  all  that,  for  on  a  finger  of  her 
left  hand  gleams  the  precious  stone  of  a  ring 
that  is  not  his,  a  ring  that  once  was  carried  as 
amulet  about  the  neck  of  a  soldier  who  fell  from 
the  heights,  a  ring  that  was  given  into  the  keeping 
of  a  sprite  in  blues,  aeons  ago,  as  proof  of  their 
troth. 


ii 


Her  letter  reached  him  somewhere  in  that  grim 
desolate  region  that  lies  between  the  warrens 
of  Vis-en-Artois  and  what  used  to  be  the  town 
called  Bourlon,  reaching  him  on  the  day  when 
Gorman  was  struck  down  with  a  bullet  through 
his  left  lung  and  on  the  day  following  his  colonel's 
half-grinned  statement:  "There's  an  M.C.  com- 
ing up  for  you  with  the  rations,  Gray!  Got  to 
issue  one  to  you,  some  time.  In  case  they  ever 
have  officers'  kit  inspection!" 

So  Thornton  went  into  the  Line  and  out  again, 
into  the  Line  and  out  again,  into  the  Line  and 
out  again,  with  joy  in  him,  joy  that  he  has  not 
known  for  three  years.     Yet  with  joy  came  a 
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new  sense  of  wondering,  as  he  counted  the  costs 
being  written  into  the  ledgers  of  victory,  hoping 
that  when  his  turn  comes  it  will  be  a  ticket  to 
Blighty,  and  neither  the  finisher  nor,  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  the  wound  that  brings  a  lifetime 
of  half-death,  the  ones  that  make  hollow  shells 
of  those  who  once  were  men. 


CHAPTER  VII 

I 

WAR  wears  tirelessly  on  in  that  last  long 
thrust  that  is  to  carry  Allied  arms  into 
Cambrai  itself,  and  break  down  the  final  stubborn 
stand  of  the  field-grey  hordes,  until  Mons  shall  fall, 
when  the  last  bugle  sounds  and  the  Cease  Fire's 
notes  ring  across  the  torn,  maculate  face  of 
France  and  Belgium.   .    .    . 


Vis-en- Art ois,  where  men  lived  like  rabbits  in 
warrens,  in  that  vast  subterranean  tunnel  system 
that  finds  its  entrance  atop  the  hill  and  is 
big  enough,  below  ground,  to  provide  homing 
space  for  a  division  of  infantry  to  live  rat- 
wise. 

Vis-en- Artois,  where  life  is  darkly  comfortable, 
so  long  as  a  man  remains  below  ground,  but 
where  surface  movement  of  men  resting  in 
reserve  is  for  ever  punctured  by  the  havoc  of 
shells  which  burst  amongst  you  before  you  can 
hear  the  whine  to  announce  their  approach, 
culminating  their  jumbled  reversing  of  sounds 
with  the  bangs  of  the  guns  which  propelled  them 
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on  their  journey,  such  is  their  velocity  in  its 
relation  to  the  flight  of  sound. 


The  western  bank  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  where 
the  Thirty-fifth  engages  in  a  holding  tour,  after 
others  have  pushed  the  Hun  across  the  dry  bed 
of  the  canal  itself,  and  have  forced  him  to 
take  up  his  refuge  on  the  thither  bank  while 
strategists  thirty  miles  behind  ponder  the 
arrangements  they  must  make  before  projecting 
their  bayonets  across  it. 

The  western  bank  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  where 
Jerry  came  stealing  across  in  the  mists  of  early 
dawn  to  snaffle  two  of  the  Thirty-fifth's  Lewis 
gun  outposts,  holus  bolus,  and  carry  them  off 
to  the  eastern  side,  whence  they  were  led  away 
in  broad  daylight,  while  comrades  across  the 
gully  looked  on,  impotent,  and  held  their  fire, 
because  to  caress  the  trigger  of  machine  gun 
or  rifle  in  those  moments  would  have  been  to 
write  finis  to  the  lives  of  those  who  marched, 
men  who,  a  brief  hour  ago,  had  been  standing- 
to  beside  them  and,  like  them,  wondering  if 
the  rum  would  be  up  this  morning  to  clear 
the  miasma  of  marrow-chilling  September  dawn 
from  bodies  grown  stiff  with  the  night's 
waiting. 

The  Canal  du  Nord,  where  intelligent  auto- 
matons in  the  cushy  billets  of  the  staff,  miles 
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away,  presented  strenuous  objection  to  the 
theory  that  comrades  of  those  who  have  been 
marched  across  the  plain  should  not  have 
seen  fit  to  fire  on  them,  holding  to  the  charming 
view  that  to  wipe  out  such  a  party  would  merely 
be  to  write  off  the  books  of  war  the  enemy's 
opportunity  to  secure  information.  (As  though 
a  man  embedded  in  the  mire  of  the  wars  can 
be  expected  to  consider  a  captured  comrade 
merely  as  one  more  robot  released  from  the 
hands  of  his  Lever  Pullers  and  so  shoot  him  down 
in  cold  blood  lest  in  his  ignorance  he  may  give 
away  the  over-ripe  plums  of  strategy,  like  some 
little  Jack  Horner  of  the  Wars!) 


Bourlon,  where  stern  stand  is  made  against 
the  advancing  hosts  of  khaki,  where  there  is 
hand-to-hand  street-fighting  and  where  men 
are  pressed  into  the  arms  of  their  God,  German- 
speaking  God  and  English-speaking  God,  at 
the  point  of  cold  steel,  steel  that  they  have 
been  taught  to  snap  smartly  to  the  muzzles 
of  rifles  on  the  one-two-three-four  tempo  of 
the  command  "Fix  .  .  .  Bay'nits!",  or  its 
equivalent. 

Bourlon,  where  thousands  die  and  other  thou- 
sands are  maimed  at  the  hands  of  total  strangers, 
young  men  taught  to  hate  lustily  by  the  best 
minds  in  every  land. 
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Bourlon,   where   new  victory  is  gained  at  the 
cost  of  ten  thousand  mothers'  tea  v. 


The  Marcoing  Line,  a  mile,  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  bit,  beyond  Bourlon,  where  the  enemy 
pauses  again  in  the  retreat  which,  at  times, 
becomes  almost  flight,  but  flight  that  is  punctured 
with  the  glorious  stands  of  those  who  know  that 
defeat  looms  for  them  and  so,  in  desperation, 
fight  back  from  whatever  corners  offer,  with  the 
venom  of  those  so  close  to  Death  that  Death 
itself  has  lost  its  terrors. 

The  Marcoing  Line,  whence  the  Hun  departs, 
as  he  must  leave  all  his  carefully  prepared  rear- 
posts,  untenable  as  all  such  positions  become 
when  morale,  greatest  of  man's  weapons,  is  lost. 

And  now  the  Marcoing  Line  occupied  by 
khaki  tunics  waiting  their  turn  to  flash  down 
the  hill,  to  fight  their  way  through  the  streets 
of  Saint  Olle  and  force  the  going  through  the 
maze  of  its  ruins,  until  they  batter  on  the  doors 
of  Cambrai  itself. 

The  Marcoing  Line,  scarce  two  miles  distant 
from  the  spires  of  Cambrai,  where  the  observers 
sit,  say  the  knowing  strategists  of  the  platoons, 
and  press  their  buttons  or  talk  into  their  tele- 
phones to  tell  artillerymen  on  the  ground  where 
to  drop  crumps  that  will  do  the  most  damage 
to  those  who  have  pushed  them  back.     New 
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use  for  the  spires  of  God,  you  may  say,  but 
the  use  to  which  all  such  houses  in  civilized 
lands  were  consecrated,  •  utilized  in  one  manner 
or  another  for  direction  of  the  fires  of  hatred, 
that  countless  lives  might  be  snuffed  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  so  that  the  poli- 
tician, profiteer,  man  of  wealth  and  sometimes 
even  the  rector  himself,  may  sip  tea  or  whisky 
in  patriotic  ease,  according  to  his  choice  of 
beverages,  while  nurturing  his  next  blurbing  posy 
of  fervid  eye-wash. 

The  Marcoing  Line,  where  men  whose  birth 
certificates  call  them  twenty-four  but  whose 
souls  are  a  century  old,  sit  and  meditate  on  the 
personally  interesting  item  of  survival  and 
wish — sometimes  as  full-stomached  philosophers 
meditate,  but  more  often  like  little  boys  seeking 
to  avoid  impending  punishments — that  Jerry 
would  move  along  with  sufficient  speed  and  per- 
manence of  flight  that  those  who  give  chase  may 
avoid  the  ugly  necessity  of  wounds  or  death. 

The  Marcoing  Line,  where  Lieutenant  Gray 
Thornton,  M.C.,  Acting  O.C.  B  Company, 
ponders  the  unarithmetical  problem  of  how  many 
times  one  man  can  go  into  the  Line,  attack  and 
return  intact,  according  to  the  law  of  averages. 

The  Marcoing  Line  and  the  imperative  summons 
to  B.H.Q.  from  Crony n,  returned  to  the  wars 
in  command  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  now  that  Gorman 
has  taken  himself  off  to  Blighty  with  one  through 
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the  left  lung.  Colonel  Cronyn  calling  his  Com- 
pany Commanders  to  confer  on  the  impending 
drive  into  Saint  Olle  and  the  hoped-for  capture 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  which  separates 
that  community  from  its  mother,  Cambrai. 


11 


Dawn.  .  .  .  Dawn  that  is  replica  of  half  a 
hundred  other  dawns  of  this  unending  drive 
to  victory.  .  .  .  Dawn  that  tells  again  its 
drearisome  story  of  death.  .  .  .  Dawn  which 
awakens  to  the  roar  of  the  barrage  and  the 
groans  of  those  who  have  come  into  the  path 
of  the  one  with  the  number  on  it.  .  .  .  Dawn, 
when  those  whose  forward  march  has  been  halted 
by  flying  lead,  bite  the  stenchful  loam  of  Mother 
Earth — returning  whence  the  Good  Book  says 
they  came,  and  by  the  shortest  of  routes.  .  .  . 
Dust  to  Dust.  ...  So  came  Dawn  across  the 
spires  of  Cambrai,  as  September  melted  into 
brisk  October,  with  its  promise  of  the  winter's 
rain. 

Barrages  lift,  as  all  barrages  do,  sooner  or  later. 
Officers'  whistles  shrill  into  the  gentle  morning 
air.  Men  clamber  from  their  trenches  and 
move  forward  down  the  sloping  ground  that 
separates  them  from  the  skirts  of  Saint  Olle. 
Steadily   their   van    presses    on,    first    wave    of 
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those  who  must  carry  the  suburbs  of  Cambrai 
and  drive  back  defenders  into  the  canal  and  the 
town.  Shells  set  up  whorls  of  flying  earth, 
stones,  dismembered  bodies,  wire  and  all  the 
excreta  of  death  about  them.  Men  clasp  hands 
to  gaping  holes  in  their  sides,  pitch  forward, 
whirling  as  they  pitch,  and  lie  disembowelled, 
while  their  comrades  shift  in  their  advance  to 
close  the  gaps  of  death.  Shells  screech  into  the 
ranks  of  the  dead,  who  strew  the  hillside  in 
grim  token  of  the  retreat,  and  hurl  their  bursted 
bodies  into  the  faces  of  those  who  march  through 
them. 

Slowly,  steadily,  the  Thirty-fifth  moves  down 
the  slope,  paying  the  cost  of  victory  as  it  marches. 
.  .  .  Down  goes  young  Connell,  who  first  saw  the 
light  in  Alberta's  foothills,  less  than  twenty- 
three  summers  ago,  who  has  come  safely  through 
since  Courcellette,  and  whose  pretty  waitress- 
wife  in  Brighton  has  just  written  to  say  there 
will  be  another  Connell  to  greet  him  when  next 
he  comes  on  leave.  .  .  .  The  one  with  Murdoch's 
number  on  it  bursts  at  his  feet,  as  he  takes  his 
fifteenth  pace  after  leaving  the  shelter  of  the 
Marcoing  Line,  Murdoch,  who  has  bored  B  Com- 
pany since  Saint  Eloi  with  his  tales  of  Spion 
Kop,  fought  in  the  days  when  men  were  men; 
Murdoch,  who  threw  down  sergeant's  stripes  in  the 
47th  to  get  to  France ;  Murdoch,  thrice  wounded 
and    thrice    returned    for    more;    Murdoch    the 
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soldier,  who  is  now  Murdoch  the  corpse.  .  .  . 
Sergeant  Smith,  scion  of  the  world's  most  prolific 
family  and  sire  of  eight  new  Smiths,  is  gone,  too, 
with  little  more  than  an  identity  disc  left  for  the 
burying.  .  .  .  Sergeant-Major  Connelly,  bent 
on  informing  Lieutenant  Lynch  of  the  presence 
of  a  machine  gun,  firing  through  slits  in  the 
crumble  of  that  wall,  over  there,  folds  up  and 
greets  his  God,  just  as  he  says  "  Must  be  fifteen 

of  the  sons  of  bit ".   .    .    .  Cordon,  bad  man 

of  the  battalion,  one  of  B  Company's  originals, 
is  lying  out  there,  too,  his  face  slashed  into 
unrecognizable  pulp,  his  brain  escaping  into  day- 
light through  the  top  of  his  skull  to  beat  its 
last  thoughts,  as  Cordon's  soul  wings  its  way 
to  the  heaven  where  Field  Punishment  Number  i 
and  Pay  Stoppages  will  only  be  memories  to  his 
shrivelled,  brave  spirit.  .  .  .  Onslow,  Lepage, 
Grondines,  Paisley,  Sergeant  Murtagh,  Gounoff; 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  Gentile,  these  and  a 
hundred  more  have  entered  the  ranks  of  death, 
ere  the  cobbled  street  of  the  town  itself  is  found 
and  its  hand-to-hand  encounters  and  the  sudden 
ambushes  of  street-fighting  are  met. 

Against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  earliest  houses 
on  the  fringe  of  Saint  Olle  lies  Thornton.  Beside 
him  stands  young  Mitcham,  who  was  rated 
the  world's  worst  bugler  in  the  days  when  he 
was  less  than  eighteen  at  Kemmel,  and  who 
remembers  when  this  same  Thornton  was  marched 
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in  inglorious  exit  from  Trench  K5,  and  who  is 
now  become  Thornton's  servant,  bodyguard, 
protege  and  friend. 

Mitcham  is  asking:  "How  does  it  feel,  sir?" 

And  Thornton,  in  reply,  has  vouchsafed: 
"  Feels  all  right.  Here  rip  this  field  dressing  out 
of  my  tunic  and  strip  it  around  the  bloody 
thing!  Didn't  go  right  through.  I  can  feel  the 
lump  where  it  didn't  come  out  the  other  side  of 
my  leg.  Bone's  all  right.  Artery  cut,  perhaps. 
Anyway,  tie  the  god-damn  thing  up  and  let's 
get  going!" 

A  runner  cuts  around  the  corner  of  the  wall. 
.  .  .  "Mr.  Swan  is  killed,  sir.  Through  the 
head.  Third  house  down  the  street.  Sergeant 
Crewe  sent  me.     He's  taken  charge." 

"  Right.  Here,  wait  a  minute !  Know  anything 
about  tourniquets?  .  .  .  Here,  Mitcham,  give 
me  that  stick,  there.  Break  a  piece,  about  so 
big,  off  it.  .  .  .  That's  all  right.  Now  give  me 
your,  no,  take  this  handkerchief.  Now  bind  the 
damn  thing  up."  .  .  .  Grunts  and  a  wince 
from  Thornton,  as  between  three  of  them  an  im- 
provised combination  of  bandage  and  tourniquet 
is  slapped  against  the  wounded  thigh,  as  they  hug 
close  against  the  wall,  now  postponing  tieing-off 
the  bandage  to  avoid  a  hundred  flying  fragments 
of  brick  and  iron  from  the  last  crump,  now  giving 
another  twist  to  the  stick  to  tighten  pressure 
against  the  broken  artery,  now  pressing  close  to 
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the  wall  again  as  another  five-nine  flings  itself 
into  the  ruins  behind  them  and  scatters  about  their 
ears. 

"O.K.  Let's  be  moving!"  .  .  .  "Look  out, 
at  the  end  of  the  stonework,  sir,"  says  Condon, 
the  runner.  "They  got  about  a  dozen  people 
there  these  last  fifteen  minutes.  Machine  gun 
we  haven't  found  yet."  .  .  .  "Righto.  Come 
on,  Mitcham."   .    .    .   "Coming,  sir!" 

Behind  them  D  Company  is  beginning  to  work 
through  the  first  buildings  of  the  town,  mopping 
up.  A  little  distance  ahead,  Crewe  is  forcing  the 
pace  through  the  streets,  a  pace  that  will  not 
force  with  any  great  show  of  speed,  but  which 
moves  spasmodically,  and  always  must  be  cutting 
back  to  attend  to  the  immediate  demise  of  young 
gentlemen  in  field-grey,  who  have  stayed  behind 
in  corners  to  open  their  tattatatatatat  of  rapid 
fire  into  the  backs  of  those  who  advance  beyond 
them.  .  .  .  Thornton,  a  limping,  pale  Thornton, 
whose  breeches  have  turned  brown-red  from  groin 
to  knee  of  their  left  leg,  is  at  their  head  again, 
limping  his  way  into  doorways  to  drive  lurking 
Boche  infantrymen  into  the  street.  .  .  . 
Thornton,  diving  into  cellars  single-handed,  to 
pump  lead  into  men  in  corners  who  show  fight 
and  to  propel  others  into  hasty  exit  when  they 
express  their  desire  to  be  recognized  as  comrades. 
.  .  .  Thornton,  indicating  with  gestures  of 
his  revolver  barrel  the  presence  of  others  in  out 
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of  the  way  corners,  detailing  groups  to  mop 
up  this  house,  to  forage  round  that  corner.  .  .  . 
Thornton,  leading  sudden  thrusts  into  knots  of 
fighting  men  who  still  elect  to  die  in  their  boots. 
.  .  .  Thornton,  with  face  gone  bloodless  and 
ashen,  parrying  sudden  petty- attacks,  creating 
others,  as  gradually  the  line  moves  forward  level 
with  the  church,  undermined  with  its  warren 
of  headquarters  dugouts,  recently  evacuated 
by  their  paunchy  occupants,  who  have  moved 
chattels  hurriedly  across  into  Cambrai,  before 
new  landlords  force  entry  and  eviction.  .  .  . 
Thornton,  the  Company  Commander,  gone  berserk 
with  the  urge  to  be  done  with  the  job,  as  he  carries 
the  spearhead  of  B  Company's  attack.  .  .  . 
Thornton,  who  every  five  minutes,  every  three 
minutes,  every  two  minutes,  must  lean  for 
support  against  wall  or  door-sill  as  the  blood 
ebbs  from  him.  .  .  .  Thornton,  who  turns  to 
Mitcham  to  remark  with  brave  grin:  "You're  a 
hell  of  a  stretcher-bearer,  Wally!  Your  tourni- 
quet's no  bloody  good!'" 

"Why  don't  you  quit  and  go  out,  sir?  You'll 
be  dying  on  your  feet,  the  blood  you're  losing! 
Or  why  don't  you  go  back  to  the  dressing  station, 
anyway,  and  let  'em  fix  it  up  right,  then  come 
back? "  says  the  batman,  who  knows  that  if 
Thornton  ever  reaches  the  doctor's  hands  it'll 
be  Blighty  for  him,  not  back  to  the  Line. 

"Wally,  you  talk  like  a  nut.     Where  is  this 
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doctor  and  his  aid  post?  Do  you  know?  Do 
I  know?  Probably  a  hell  of  a  long  walk  from 
here.  Probably  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
move  up  from  the  sunken  road  yet,  the  way 
casualties  have  been  coming.     Come  on!" 

Thornton,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  such  men 
as  he  has  left;  men  with  holes  bored  through 
their  jackets  by  emma-gee  bullets,  men  with 
the  tops  knocked  out  of  their  tin  hats ;  men  with 
arms  hanging  limp  at  their  sides,  but  still  forging 
ahead  one-armed;  men  limping,  men  cursing, 
men  laughing  as  some  new  German  house  of 
cards  totters  and  falls  at  their  hands,  men  count- 
ing their  own  dwindling  numbers,  half  blindly, 
knowing  that  they  win  if  they  can  keep  going 
and  can  pay  the  price,  men  who  dodge  the  unend- 
ing pounding  of  the  crumps  that  whirl  into  them 
and  decimate  them,  men  who  force  on,  but  who 
drop  in  the  last  writhe  of  death,  when  their 
turns  come.  .  .  .  Slowly  they  creep  forward, 
now  in  caution,  not  knowing  what  the  next  ten 
yards  may  hold  as  its  prize  packet,  now  in  sudden 
rush  to  grasp  the  next  vestige  of  cover  and, 
if  it  be  remains  of  house,  force  its  inmates  into 
surrender,  if  inmates  have  remained  to  fight. 
.  .  .  The  factory  yard  is  reached.  .  .  . 
"  Corporal  Deacon,  take  eight  men  and  mop 
it  up.  Ill  follow,  if  you  run  into  trouble." 
.  .  .  Five  minutes,  seven  minutes,  ten  minutes. 
.   .    .     "Better  go  take  a  look-see  for  Deacon," 
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Thornton's  blood-drained  brain  whispers.  .  .  . 
"Mitcham,  get  Sergeant  Crewe!  .  .  .  Crewe, 
hold  everything  as  you  stand.  Give  me  ten 
men.  I'm  going  through  the  factory.  Deacon 
must  be  for  it!" 

The  mill  yard  and  the  maze  of  brick  and  sheet 
iron  and  girders  and  beams,  that  used  to  be 
the  chocolate  factory  of  Saint  Olle.  .  .  .  Thorn- 
ton limping  here  and  there  under  the  shelter  of 
its  walls  as  shells  burst  above  him  and  rattled 
their  pellets  off  the  tin  of  the  tattered,  punctured 
roofing.  .  .  .  Hardly  a  limp,  this  movement 
of  his  now,  but  more  a  step  and  a  drag,  step  and 
drag,  step  and  drag.  ...  "  Dig  into  that  out- 
house, Rennie.  Look  for  dugout  stairs  in  it. 
I'll   tackle  the  main  building!   .    .    ." 

Moving  across  the  yard  he  came  on  the 
sprawled,  face-down  body  of  young  Hudgins,  prey 
to  a  bomb  tossed  from  some  nearby  window,  by 
the  looks  of  him.  Ten  paces  farther  is  another, 
Ralston,  stark  dead  and,  beside  him  Egan,  half 
conscious.  As  he  bends  over  Egan  an  egg-bomb 
cracks  into  the  setts,  three  feet  away,  and  there 
is  a  spit  of  rifle  fire  as  Thornton  goes  to  ground 
behind  a  tumble  of  tangled  wire  and  trench 
stores,  left  piled  there.  Somewhere  behind  him, 
lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  outhouse,  is  the 
detail  of  men  who  came  with  him,  standing  fast 
until  his  signal  comes  to  follow  through  and 
join   him.   .    .    .     "Now,    where's    Deacon    and 
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the  rest  of  them?"  runs  his  thought,  suddenly 
clear,  now,  as  Thornton  awakens  to  the  reali- 
zation that  he  has  stalked  wide-open  into  ambush 
and  will  be  lucky  to  escape  alive.  ...  "If 
I  move  from  behind  this  dump  it'll  be  one  through 
the  head  for  me.  If  I  stay  here,  they'll  be  chuck- 
ing bombs  from  those  upstairs  windows,  unless 
Deacon's  in  there  and  can  rout  them  out."  .  .  . 
Five  minutes.  .  .  .  Ten  minutes.  .  .  .  Ten 
minutes  of  stillness,  in  which  each  party  to  this 
game  of  hide-and-seek  is  waiting  for  the  other 
to  show  himself.  ...  "At  least,  I  have  the 
advantage,"  thinks  Thornton,  as  he  slides  hand 
along  thigh  to  tug  at  the  tourniquet-bandage, 
which  seems  to  be  more  bandage  than  tourni- 
quet. .  .  .  Thoughts.  .  .  .  "Jerry  knows 
his  number's  up,  however  many  of  him  there 
are.  I  can  wait  longer  than  he  can.  Hope  to 
Christ  that  bunch  across  the  yard  have  seen 
me  here  and  lie  doggo  until  something  happens, 
or  we'll  all  get  it ! "  .  .  .  More  minutes.  .  .  . 
Endless  silence  of  minutes  it  seems.  ...  At 
last,  movement.  Something  has  stirred  around 
the  corner  of  that  doorway  over  there.  .  .  . 
Thornton  reaches  into  tunic  pocket,  almost  with- 
out sign  of  movement,  extracts  a  Mills  bomb, 
draws  the  pin,  holds  lever  down,  and  waits.  .  .  . 
Another  minute.  .  .  .  Two  minutes,  perhaps, 
while  Thornton,  prone  on  his  belly  behind  the 
pile  of  left-behind  German  trench  stores,  prays 
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to  Hughie,  Heavenly  Deity  of  all  good  infantry- 
men, that  none  of  his  own  detail  will  butt  in  to 
this  little  business  that  is  afoot.  .  .  .  Two 
minutes  more.  ...  A  feld-grau  form  appears 
in  the  doorway,  sneaking  head  about  the  corner, 
like  some  schoolboy  playing  the  hiding  games  of 
childhood.  .  .  .  Thornton  holds  his  fire.  .  .  . 
Another  minute.  .  .  .  The  form  emerges.  .  .  . 
Three  others  follow,  and  all  four  hug  close  to 
the  factory  wall  and  begin  to  skirt  along  its 
edge,  pressed  close  to  it.  .  .  .  "Now!"  thinks 
Thornton,  and  hoists  to  his  knees  to  fling  the 
Mills,  bowler  fashion,  towards  them.  .  .  .  The 
bomb  strikes  the  cobbles  just  behind  them.  .  .  . 
They  duck.  .  .  .  Thornton  is  down  again 
behind  his  makeshift  breastwork.  .  .  .  Whunk! 
And  four  young  men  from  somewhere  in  Bohemia 
are  spread  on  the  cobbles  of  the  yard,  one  lying 
quiet,  two  groaning,  the  fourth  remarking  "  Kam- 
erad!  Kamerad!"  and  snivelling  as  he  says  it. 
.  .  .  Behind  Thornton  there  is  a  dervish  yell, 
and  a  mad  rush  across  the  setts  of  the  factory 
yard.  Rennie  and  his  men  are  flinging  them- 
selves, madcap,  into  the  doorway,  whence  the 
four  gentlemen  in  grey  emerged.  .  .  .  Inside 
there  is  pandemonium,  for  a  minute,  no  more. 
.  .  .  Then  figures,  field -grey  figures,  begin  to 
pour  out  through  the  narrow  portal  into  the 
yard.  .  .  .  Thornton  takes  a  new  hitch  at 
the  blood-soaked  mess  of  cotton  on  his  leg  and 
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begins  to  count.  .  .  .  One,  two,  three,  seven, 
twelve,  nineteen,  and  sees  young  Rennie  and 
Mitcham  in  the  doorway,  collecting  armament. 
.  .  .  "Where's  Deacon?"  he  yells,  dragging 
himself  erect.  .  .  .  "Here!"  comes  answer 
from  across  the  yard.  "I  got  about  thirty  of 
'em  down  here  in  the  cellar !  Damn  near  got  us 
coming  across  the  yard,  but  we  outguessed  the 
scum!  Cost  me  three  men!"  .  .  .  "All  right, 
Rennie.  You  stay  here  until  you  can  get  the  lot 
started  back.  Look  out  for  stunts.  Move  these 
men  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Then  watch  the 
building  from  cover  for  any  others  inside.  There 
may  be  a  hundred  of  'em  in  the  place.  C  Company 
ought  to  be  along  any  minute.  When  they  come 
turn  this  place  over  to  them  and  rejoin  us  as 
quickly  as  you  can.     Come  on,  Deacon!" 

Crewe,  to  prevent  any  sagging  in  the  line,  and 
not  to  give  any  opportunity  for  back-slaps,  has 
pushed  forward,  cautiously,  while  affairs  have 
been  progressing  on  the  chocolate-factory  front, 
taking  advantage  of  every  inch  of  cover  that  is 
offered  by  buildings,  and  slowly  mopping  up 
each  house  as  he  moves  forward,  always  on  the 
hunt  for  surprise  and  ambush.  .  .  .  But  now 
the  movement  is  reaching  its  apex,  and  men 
must  move  forward,  sans  cover,  across  the  open 
space  where  the  Arras  highway  and  the  road 
to  Bapaume  converge  to  lead  to  the  bridgehead 
that    carries   into    Cambrai   itself.   .    .    .     Once 
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capture  this  corner,  with  all  the  havoc  that  can 
come  from  machine-gun  fire  from  buildings  ahead, 
and  all  will  be  well,  for  Jerry  then  must  run 
like  hell  for  the  bridge  girders  behind  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  can  find  sanctuary  in  the  town. 
.  .  .  Either  that,  or  his  crossroads  garrison 
must  surrender. 

Thornton,  growing  weaker  every  minute  as 
precious  blood  spurts  from  the  hole  in  his  thigh, 
leans  against  the  wall  of  a  house.  .  .  .  "Mitcham! 
Bring  Sergeant  Crewe !"  .  .  .  Crewe  comes. 
.  .  .  "Look  here,  Crewe,  I  don't  know  how 
this  spot  looks  to  you,  but  here's  what  I  think 
of  it.  If  we  can  make  them  think  we  are  here 
in  some  kind  of  force,  they're  going  to  toss  in 
their  hands.  Not  a  hope  for  them  to  reach  the 
bridges  and  get  over  if  we  can  drive  them  back 
from  the  crossroads.  Jerry  knows  that  better 
than  we  do.  If  he  can  hold  us  here,  he's  all 
set.  If  he  can't,  he's  for  it.  That's  the  way  I 
see  it.  What  about  you? "...  "  Perfect,  far 
as  I  can  see,"  says  Crewe,  after  some  thought. 
.  .  .  "That's  what  I  think,"  says  Thornton. 
"Get  me  a  runner,  like  a  good  fellow!  .  .  . 
Here,  Craig,  take  this  message  and  leg  it  like 
hell  to  C  Company.  My  compliments  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  or  whoever's  in  charge,  and  give  him  this. 
This  is  a  request  for  fifty  men  to  help  carry  the 
crossroads.     And  go  like  hell!" 

Fifteen  minutes,  twenty  minutes.   ...     "If 
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Lynch  can  give  us  the  men,  we  can  make  a  show 
here,  and  force  them  to  give  up,"  says  Thornton 
to  Crewe,  while  that  worthy  gentleman-of-stripes 
and  Mitcham  are  endeavouring  to  truss  up  the 
tourniquet  that  has  worked  loose  from  Thornton's 
thigh.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  minutes.  .  .  .  Then 
a  thin  line  of  men,  single  file,  twenty  feet  apart, 
stalks  in,  led  by  Craig,  newly-appointed  B  Com- 
pany runner.  .  .  .  Craig  salutes.  "C  Com- 
pany's detail,  sir,"  he  says,  as  Thornton  draws 
a  long  swig  from  his  water  bottle  and  gets,  some- 
how, to  his  feet. 

Thornton  and  Crewe  plot  their  offensive  on 
the  crossroads.  .  .  .  MacDonald  comes  through 
between  buildings  across  the  street,  bides  his  time 
and  manages  to  dash  across  with  news  from  the 
right  flank.  .  .  .  "The  Liverpools  are  up. 
Contact  is  perfect."  ...  On  the  left  A  Com- 
pany and  the  Thirty-seventh  are  in  touch,  but 
are  having  troubles  of  their  own.  ...  "  If  we 
can  pull  this  thing  off,  Jerry'll  have  to  give  up 
or  fall  back  like  hell  over  there,"  says  Thornton, 
"and  that'll  help  A  Company  a  lot.  Let's  get 
moving!" 

Lewis  guns  are  manned  in  houses  giving  firing 
access  to  the  apex  formed  by  the  convergence  of 
the  two  main  roads  and  their  approaching  field. 
.  .  .  Survivors  and  the  newly-arrived  fifty 
men  of  C  Company  are  told,  briefly,  of  the  job  in 
hand.   ...     "As  soon  as  you  reach  the  open 
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go  like  hell  across  it  and  break  for  the  buildings 
across  the  Bapaume  road,  burst  into  them  and 
give  them  particular  hell!  Move  up  as  quietly 
as  you  can  under  shelter  of  the  buildings.  When 
I  blow  my  whistle  we  all  go  like  billy-be-damned ! " 
Five  minutes  pass.  .  .  .  Six  minutes.  .  .  . 
Six  and  a  half.  .  .  .  Thornton's  whistle  sounds 
its  shrieking  call-to-arms.  .  .  .  Across  the 
open  space  dash  seventy  men,  imposing  as  a 
battalion  array  in  that  small  area,  while  bullets 
ping  and  spatter  off  the  walls  behind  them  and 
others  find  their  targets  amongst  these  who 
dash  into  that  wide-open  field  of  fire.  ...  In 
a  minute  it  is  over,  eighteen  bodies  are  lying 
sprawled  in  the  open  ground,  where  once  the 
meeting  of  the  road  from  Bapaume  with  the 
road  from  Arras  gave  excuse  to  prideful  civic 
fathers  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  and  the 
surroundings  of  their  monument  with  a  touch 
of  green  lawn  and  flower  beds.  ...  In  a 
minute,  and  the  split-second  that  marks  the 
passage  of  that  minute,  they  are  into  the  build- 
ings beyond  the  crossroads.  .  .  .  Inside,  cries 
of  "Kamerad!  Kamerad!"  greet  them.  .  .  . 
Two  minutes  more  and  the  horde  of  defenders, 
cut  off  at  the  rear  by  half-demolished  bridges 
which  the  artillery  has  pounded  into  gnarled 
girder-heaps,  are  marching  out,  forty,  seventy, 
ninety,  one  hundred  and  three  of  them,  by 
actual  count,  with  twenty-nine  more  sent  home 
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to  greet  their  Maker  as  proof  of  the  theory  that 
it  is  unwise  to  show  fight  when  you  are  beaten 
into  the  ground  and  your  assailant  has  you  by 
the  windpipe.   .    .    . 

Fifteen  minutes  more  and  B  Company  has 
crept  up  to  the  canal  bank  and  is  establishing 
itself  behind  such  cover  as  offers,  while  posts 
are  marking  their  way  into  factories  and  sheds, 
wherever  points  of  vantage  are  to  be  found  that 
will  provide  cover  and  a  field  of  fire.  .  .  . 
Across  the  canal,  the  main  body  of  the  retreating 
German  force  has  effected  its  retreat  under  cover 
of  those  who  remained  at  the  crossroads  to 
protect  the  departing.  .  .  .  Another  two  miles 
in  depth  has  been  given  back  to  France.  .  .  . 
Another  victory.  .  .  .  More  mothers'  sons  have 
paid  the  price,  some  who  came  out  only  last 
week,  beardless  boys,  others  who  have  ground 
the  cobbles  underfoot  in  the  P.B.I,  since  the  days 
of  Kemmel  and  Saint  Eloi  and  Courcellette. 


in 


Thornton  stretched  out  in  the  corner  of  the 
freight  shed,  which  for  the  moment  had  been 
established  as  B  Company's  headquarters  on  the 
canal  bank,  while  Forbes  of  the  stretcher  bearers 
worked  over  him  and  put  new  bandages  and 
tourniquet   on  his  thigh.    .    .    .    "You'd  better 
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let  us  take  you  out,  sir,"  he  said.  "This  one 
isn't  anything  to  monkey  with."  .  .  .  "Thanks 
for  the  idea,  Forbes,"  says  Thornton,  "but  I'll 
have  to  stick  it  here  for  a  bit.  Come  back  and 
get  me  later.  I'll  be  all  right,  and  I'll  take  it 
easy." 

"But,  sir.   ..." 

"Don't  'but,  sir,'  me,  dammit,  man!  I  told 
you  I  am  staying  here  for  the  time  being !  Carry 
on  with  your  job!" 

An  hour,  two  hours.  .  .  .  Then  Colonel 
Cronyn's  form  appears  through  the  rear  door  of 
the  shed.  .  .  .  "Marvellous  work,  Thornton! 
Wonderful  work!  And  how  are  you,  old  man?" 
.  .  .  "Just  a  bit  on  the  groggy  side,  sir,  but 
I'm  all  right!"  "Where  did  they  get  you?" 
..."  Through  the  thigh ;  artery  I  guess,  and 
the  thing's  all  tightened  up  where  the  shrapnel 
stayed  in  at  the  back,  in  the  muscles.  But  I'm 
all  right."  .  .  .  "Let's  have  a  look!"  .  .  . 
Pause,  while  Cronyn  considers  the  pile  of  blood- 
soaked  bandages.  .  .  .  "But  you  ought  to 
have  gone  out  hours  ago.  What  time  did  you 
get  it?"  .  .  .  "Just  as  we  hit  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  sir!  Couldn't  get  away.  We 
haven't  another  officer  left  in  the  company 
and  Crewe's  the  only  sergeant"  .  .  .  Cronyn 
thinks  for  a  moment.  ...  "I'll  send  you 
Lynch  from  C.  They're  just  behind,  near  the 
crossroads.     C  Company  had  better  take  over 
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here,  in  any  case.  Soon  as  Lynch  gets  here  you 
bugger  off.  For  that  matter,  you  might  as  well 
go  now.  Everything's  all  right!"  .  .  .  "No, 
thanks,  sir.     I'll  wait  till  Lynch  comes." 

Twenty  minutes  pass  and  Lynch  arrives.  .  .  . 
"  My  God,  you  poor  old  scoundrel,  how  are  you? " 
"I'm  all  right,  thanks.  Just  a  nice  Blighty  one, 
that's  all!"  .  .  .  "Well,  push  off,  for  God's 
sake,  before  you  bleed  to  death !  Hi !  Mitcham ! 
Get  some  stretcher  bearers  and  attend  to  carry- 
ing out  Mr.  Thornton,  toute  suite !  .  .  .  Like 
a  spot  of  rum,  Gray?"  .  .  .  "No,  thanks, 
Cliff,  I'll  wait  till  I  get  down  the  road  a  bit.  One 
swallow  now  and  I'd  pass  out,  sure  as  hell!" 
.  .  .  "Well,  you  are  a  lucky  old  bastard," 
says  the  young  Mr.  Lynch.  "  Blighty.  Another 
six  weeks  and  you'll  be  hobbling  into  the  Savoy 
at  stand-to,  and  cashing  cheques  with  Jimmy 
at  a  handsome  premium,  and  looking  the  girls 
over.  God!  I  wish  I  had  that  one!"  And 
young  Mr.  Lynch  sighs,  as  that  panorama  of 
soldier's  delight,  that  is  marked  in  the  geography 
books  as  London,  unfolds  before  his  youthful  mind. 

The  long  carry  back  to  the  aid-post  and  Doc. 
McCrimmon's  clean  bandages  and  cleansing  fluids 
begins.  .  .  .  "You'll  find  the  dressing-station 
in  a  sort  of  farmhouse  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,"  says  Forbes,  as  he  starts  Thornton's 
party  out  with  their  stretcher.  "  Cut  close  inside 
the  buildings  until  you  get  to  the  crossroads, 
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then  go  down  that  back  street  and  follow  it  to 
the  chocolate  factory.  Other  side  of  the  chocolate 
joint  is  under  direct  sight  by  a  machine  gun  on 
t'other  side  of  the  canal,  so  cut  in  through  the 
yard  and  come  out  again  on  the  main  road. 
You're  all  right  so  long  as  you  keep  close  to  the 
buildings.  Don't  try  to  cross  until  you  pass 
that  dog's  leg  corner.  Then  you  can  make  it 
without  trouble.  After  that,  you  can  either  go 
down  to  the  end  of  the  town  and  work  backwards 
across  country  to  the  doc's  place,  or  you  can 
cut  in  through  the  buildings  and  cross  a  sort  of 
big  field  for  a  short  cut,  but  get  hold  of  somebody 
and  find  out  what's  happening  in  the  field  before 
you  try  to  cross  it.  I  don't  know  what  it's  like, 
this  last  couple  of  hours." 

"All  right,"  says  young  Mitcham.  "Come  on, 
you  guys.     Let's  get  going." 

So  off  they  went,  Hutchinson  and  Degray 
between  the  shafts  of  the  stretcher,  Mitcham 
alongside,  carrying  items  of  Thornton's  kit.  .  .  . 
Down  the  back  road  from  behind  the  freight 
shed,  thence  to  the  crossroads,  scene  of  Thornton's 
coup  scarcely  three  hours  ago,  down  to  the 
chocolate  factory,  through  its  yard  where  the 
rampart  of  German  trench-stores  still  stands, 
though  a  crump  has  landed  beside  it  since  Thorn- 
ton left,  which  gives  young  Mitcham  cause  to 
lift  a  thoughtful  eyebrow.  Out  through  the 
factory  gates,  whence  lorries  and  wagons  once 
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gained  exit  with  their  profitable  loads  of  peace- 
time produce,  they  pass,  and  so  turn  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  hugging  close  to  the 
buildings,  while  machine  gun  pellets  ricochet  off 
nearby  walls,  and  every  half  minute  a  searcher- 
shell  bangs  into  the  cobbles  in  mid-street  or 
ploughs  its  way  into  buildings  on  either  side. 
Soon  the  dog's  leg  is  reached  and  passed, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  stretcher  is  eased 
to  the  ground  and  Mitcham  leaves  his  post 
between  its  shafts  to  remark:  "Your  turn, 
Hutch.  Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  go  ask  someone 
which  way  to  travel.  Hey,  soldier,  where's  the 
Thirty-fifth's  dressing  station?" 

The  kiltie  loafing  in  the  doorway  moves  over 
besides  the  stretcher.  "They're  across  there  in 
that  farm  place  behind  that  wall,  see?  If  you 
go  down  the  road,  swing  to  the  left  when  the 
buildings  begin  to  thin  out  and  you'll  get  pretty 
good  cover.  Or  you  can  go  right  through  here, 
if  you  like,  and  across  the  field.  Save  about 
half  a  mile." 

"What's  it  been  like  over  the  field?" 

"Pretty  quiet.  Four  or  five  shells  in  there 
this  last  hour,  maybe." 

"To  hell  with  that,"  says  Mitcham.  "Let's 
go  round  the  long  way." 

The  figure  on  the  stretcher  lifts  a  hand  and 
wags  it,  says  "Mitcham!"  quietly,  as  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  speak. 
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"He  wants  you,"  says  the  kilted  soldier. 

"Sir?"  says  Mitcham,  moving  over  beside 
the  stretcher. 

"Take  the  short  cut,"  says  Thornton,  half 
whispering,  "and  go  through  .  .  .  the  .  .  . 
field!" 

"But.  ..." 

"Go  .   .   .  through  .   .   .  field  .   .   .  dammit!" 

"Come  on,  you  guys,"  says  the  batman. 
"Let's  move!" 

They  marched  along  the  lane  between  the 
houses  in  perfect  quiet.  To  the  left  emma-gee 
rounds  were  pinging  against  walls.  Forward, 
Jerry  was  pounding  the  heavy  stuff  into  what 
sounded,  from  there,  like  the  new  front  line 
or  the  crossroads,  perhaps.  On  the  right  the 
Liverpools  were  being  treated  to  overhead  scatter- 
bursts.  But  down  here  and  out  in  the  fields  every- 
thing was  quiet  as  Sunday  afternoon  in  Toronto. 
At  the  edge  of  the  houses  they  halted  for  rest 
and  change  of  beasts- of -burden  again  while 
Mitcham  relieves  Degray  and  takes  his  tour 
of  duty  in  the  stretcher-shafts. 

"Well,  it's  quiet  enough  so  far,"  says  Hutchin- 
son, looking  at  the  open  expanse  of  terrain  before 
them. 

"Aw,  shut  up  and  don't  be  so  goddam  jumpy," 
says  the  gentle  young  Mitcham.  "  Quit  worrying 
about  your  own  bloody  hide  and  let's  get  Thornton 
in.    He's  damn  near  all-in.    Take  a  look  at  him." 
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So  they  started  across  the  fields. 

Twenty  yards  .  .  .  fifty  yards.  .  .  .  Whoooeeee ! 
Whumffff! 

Sixty  yards  .  .  .  sixty-five  .  .  .  steadily  they 
plodded  on.  .  .  .  Whooooeee !  .  .  .  Whaug !  .  .  . 
Earth  seems  to  open  at  their  feet.  .  .  .  The 
stretcher  goes  down,  head  first,  for  Hutchinson 
is  hit  and  Thornton,  half -dazed  by  his  drop, 
is  shaking  himself,  trying  to  bring  himself  back 
to  this  world  of  whining  shell-bursts,  propping 
himself  on  elbow,  dazed.  .  .  .  "You  all  right, 
Mitcham?"  .  .  .  "  Yah,  but  Hutchinson's  dead ! 
Near  bio  wed  his  head  off"  .  .  .  "Let's  see!  .  .  . 
You  all  right,  Degray?"  .  .  .  "Uh,  huh!"  .  .  . 
"  Come  on,  Degray.  .  .  .  Whooooeeee !  whumfff ! 
.  .  .  "Christ,  that  was  close!  Come  on,  grab 
the  bloody  thing!" 

Whooooooeee !  Whuuump  /  .  .  .  Whoooooeeee ! 
Phut! .  .  .  Whooooooeee!  Whump!  .  .  .  Whoooooeeee! 
Wrram !  Whump !  .    .    . 

.  .  .  "Jesu!  Jesu!"  .  .  .  "Where  did  it 
get  you? "...  Whooooeee!  Whoooooeee!  Whump! 
Whump!  .  .  .  "Jesu!  Jesu!"  moans  Degray 's 
voice. 

"Where  are  you,  Wallie?"  .  .  .  Thornton's 
voice,  this.  .  .  .  "Here — sir!"  .  .  .  "Did  they 
get  you,  too?"  .  .  .  Silence.  .  .  .  Thornton, 
somehow,  crawls  to  Mitcham's  side.  .  . 
Whoooooeee !  Whump.  .  .  .  Whooeeeee !  Pssrt ! 
.    .   .  "Not   so   near,   that   one.     Neither  was 
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the  dud,"  says  the  half-mind  that  is  left  to 
him.   .    .    .   "Where  did  they  get  you,  Wallie?" 

Hutchinson  dead.  Degray  dead,  with  his  guts 
strewn  all  over  him.  Mitcham  with  a  leg  hanging 
loose.  .  .  .  Whooeeeeee !  Rammmmmm  I  .  .  . 
"God!  My  arm!  Oh  God!"  flashes  Thornton's 
brain,  what's  left  of  it  for  such  thoughts.  .  .  . 
"Mitcham!  .  .  .  Where's  Wallie?  .  .  .  Here 
he  is.  .  .  .  How  are  you,  kid?"  .  .  .  "Aw — 
righ.'"   .    .    . 

"  How  can  we  move  out  of  this? "  asks  Thornton 
of  Thornton,  clear-headed  again,  now.  "Shall 
I  crawl  the  rest  of  the  way  and  send  'em  out 
to  get  Mitcham?  .  .  .  No,  by  God!  Damned 
if  I  will!    He  comes  with  me,  or  we  both  stay  !" 

.    .    .  But  how  to  do  it!   .    .    . 

Five  minutes.  .  .  .  Twenty  minutes.  .  .  . 
Shelling  has  stopped,  except  for  an  odd  one  that 
flumps  into  the  ground,  well  back.   .    .    . 

Thornton  lies  full  length  on  his  back,  behind 
Mitcham's  head.  .  .  .  "Lie  still,  Wallie,"  he 
mutters.  "We'll  get  you  home,  kid!"  .  .  . 
"Don't — worr' — bou' — me,"  Mitcham  whispers. 
.  .  .  "Now  when  I  say,  go,"  Thornton  tries  to 
grin,  "hump  yourself  up  best  way  you  can. 
.    .    .  Go!"   .    .    . 

And  so  they  made  their  way  across  the  field, 
only  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  but  yards  that 
are  miles.  .  .  .  Thornton  on  his  back,  left 
leg  useless,  right  arm  limp,  right  shoulder  crushed. 
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.  .  .  Thornton  on  his  buttocks,  upright,  reaching 
out  with  left  hand  for  Mitcham's  collar  and 
pulling  him  up  level,  between  his  legs.  .  .  . 
Letting  go,  hitching  back,  grasping  collar-band 
again,  tugging  him  up  level,  pausing  to  feel  at 
Mitcham's  heart  to  see  if  he  still  lives.  .  .  . 
He  does.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  seems  almost 
conscious  for  the  moment,  half  smiles,  goes  out 
again.   .    .    . 

Upright.  .  .  .  Reach  out.  .  .  .  Pull  him 
along.  .  .  .  Hitch  backwards.  .  .  .  Upright 
and  reach  out  again  for  collar.  .  .  .  Five 
yards  .  .  .  ten  yards  .  .  .  twenty  yards  .  .  . 
half  an  hour  ...  an  hour.  .  .  .  God  knows 
how  long.   .    .    .  Eternity! 

At  last  they  were  seen  through  a  gap  in  the 
wall  of  the  farmyard.  .  .  .  "Now  what  in  hell 
d'you  s'pose  that  is?"  Private  Donovan  asks 
himself,  as  he  peers  across  the  field  at  this  slow- 
moving  caravan  that  hugs  the  ground  as  it 
travels.  "Hey,  Blondy!  Look-a-here!  What 
d'yuh  figure  that  is?"  .  .  .  "That,"  says  the 
gentleman  called  Blondy,  "is  a  couple  of  guys 
moving!   .    .    .  Hey!     Corporal!" 


IV 


Thornton  came  to  life  in  the  cellar  of  the 
farmhouse  with  the  sense  of  something  warm 
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and  peculiarly  grateful  pouring  down  his  throat. 
.  .  .  Then  he  heard  a  voice:  "You'll  be  all 
right,  Gray!  Here.  Take  another  wallop  of 
this!"  .  .  .  "That's  McCrimmon's  voice," 
thinks  Thornton's  sleepy  brain.  "Where  am 
I?"  .  .  .  And  he  lies  quietly  for  a  space,  piec- 
ing together  the  nightmare.  .  .  .  Five  minutes. 
...  An  hour.  .  .  .  Coma.  .  .  .  Awakening. 
.  .  .  Coma.  .  .  .  Life  again.  .  .  .  Then:  "Where's 
Mitcham?"  as  though,  suddenly,  memory  has 
come  flooding  back.  .  .  .  "Dead!"  says 
McCrimmon,  who  has  no  use  for  half-truths 
and  never  deals  in  them.  .  .  .  "Two  hours 
ago!" 

"God!"  whispers  Thornton's  mind.  "God! 
.  .  .  God!  .  .  .  God,  God,  God,  God,  God, 
Godgodgod !" 

"Here,  Gray,  take  a  swallow  of  this,"  he  hears 
the  M.O.'s  voice  say.  "It'll  help  you  sleep  while 
they  carry  you!" 


CHAPTER  VIII 


GENTLY  as  the  arm  muscles  of  bearers  who 
have  carried  stretchers  and  lifted  them 
high  into  the  racks  of  motor  ambulances  in  an 
endless  chain  since  long  before  dawn  can  hoist 
him,  Thornton's  fever-ridden,  blood-drained  body- 
is  placed  in  the  upper  tier.  Metal  shoes  of  stretcher 
slide  along  their  racks,  leathern  strap  binds 
rear  shoe  to  an  end-post.  Others  are  passed 
in,  slid  along  racks ;  hitched.  The  orderly  inside 
the  car  taps  on  the  isinglass  window :  "  All  right, 
Joe!  Shove  off!"  The  engine  whirls.  Clutch 
is  let  in.  Gears  are  shifted.  Thornton's  outbound 
journey  begins. 

As  they  roll  through  the  rutted,  crump-bitten 
road  which  leads  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards 
Bourlon,  Thornton  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
half-conscious;  now  travelling  as  part  of  that 
groaning  company,  now  living  again  some  boy- 
hood idyll,  that  is  rudely  broken  by  the  sudden 
sag  of  wheel  into  shell-crater,  or  by  the  smashing 
burst  of  high  explosive  behind  or  ahead.  Beyond 
that  thin  curtain  of  coma  he  hears  the  groans  of 
the  dying  soldier  across  from  him  on  the  top 
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tier.  Beneath  him  are  two  others,  one  serenely 
quiet,  the  other  grinding  out  his  everlasting 
"Jesus!"  at  every  new  lurch  of  their  caravan, 
as  though  there  is  solace  for  a  shattered  leg 
in  the  constant  repetition  of  an  appeal  directed 
more  to  chauffeur  than  to  Deity. 

In  moments  when  thoughts  come  clear,  fear 
rides  unabashed  through  his  body,  turning  his 
bowels  to  water.  All  judgment  of  gun  noises 
is  gone  from  him.  Firing  sounds  of  a  nearby 
battery,  presenting  its  early  evening  greetings 
to  those  who  have  sought  refuge  beyond  the 
canal  in  Cambrai,  leave  him  scarce  able  to  lie 
on  his  stretcher  for  fear.  Moisture  trickles  from 
brow  to  cheek,  the  moisture  of  nervous  terror. 
Enemy  shell  fire,  searching  terrain  three  hundred 
yards  down  the  flank,  drives  him  into  frenzy 
that  almost  makes  him  leap  from  his  bed,  so 
that  he  burrows  head  under  blankets  in  boy- 
hope  of  stifling  sound,  in  compromise  with  terror. 

Then  coma  returns,  and  he  is  sitting  beside  a 
smiling  pool  in  the  heart  of  wooded  country, 
mother-naked,  as  he  basks  beneath  the  warm 
August  sun  with  Quain,  poor  Roddy  Quain  who 
has  been  dead  these  two  and  a  half  years  since 
the  eighteen  pounders  were  shelled  out  of  action 
on  the  road  beside  Lindenhoek  station.  .  .  . 
Scenes  change,  and  five  thousand  men  are 
marching  down  Park  Avenue  from  Fletcher's 
Field   in   Montreal,    where   a    Governor-General 
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has  strolled  between  the  ranks  in  the  ankle- 
deep  slush.  Mothers,  sweethearts,  admiring 
lads  in  shorts,  pretty  girls,  who  won't  talk  to 
a  boy  unless  he's  in  khaki,  line  the  pavement's 
edge.  And  Thornton  is  swinging  along,  left- 
right,  left-right,  at  the  head  of  his  platoon,  new 
soldier  and  proud  of  his  clanking  kit.   .    .    . 

Rear  wheels  skid  and  bring  up  sharp  in  a  gutter- 
side  shell-hole.  Gears  change  with  scraping 
clash  of  tooth  on  tooth.  The  car  jerks  forward 
and  regains  the  hogsback  of  the  road.  .  .  . 
"Jesus!  Jesus  Christ!"  mutters  the  soldier 
in  the  stretcher-berth  below,  as  Thornton  returns 
from  the  world  of  fevered  dreams  and  must 
bite  teeth  into  Up  to  stifle  the  cry  of  fear 
in  him.  .  .  .  "What  was  that?"  he  begs  the 
orderly,  fighting  for  control  of  his  sounds  as 
he  makes  them.  .  .  .  "Aw,  that  was  just  a 
shell-hole,  sir.  .  .  .  Like  a  drink  of  water?" 
.    .    .   "Please!"   .    .    . 

Half-delirium  again  as  they  crawl  through 
Bourlon,  where  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  G.S. 
wagons  rubbing  the  cobblestones  of  the  pave 
somehow  is  translated  into  the  building-noises 
that  were  heard  outside  the  walls  of  a  hospital 
where,  one  day,  a  little  lad  of  eleven  stretched 
on  the  operating  table  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep 
before  the  doctor  took  his  tonsils  away.   .    .    . 

Shells  are  bursting  over  the  next  cross  roads, 
and  the  driver  runs  for  it,  so  that  his  four  charges 
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return  from  fever's  Elysium  to  the  moment 
and  its  terrors.  .  .  .  "Christ!  Jesus  Christ!" 
groans  the  occupant  of  the  lower  regions.  .  .  . 
The  half-dead  soldier  across  the  way,  young 
Jack  Cosgrave,  of  the  18th,  who  has  always 
made  it  a  point  of  pride  never  to  shirk  a  dirty 
job,  screams  in  the  agony  of  fear  as  a  shell 
whines  close  overhead  and  buries  its  nose,  dud, 
in  a  field  beside  the  road.   .    .    . 

Clearer  thought  comes  to  Thornton  as  they 
wallow  and  jerk  their  way  towards  bridges 
hastily  thrown  across  the  Canal  du  Nord.  .  .  . 
"God!  Am  I  dying?  ...  Is  this  the  end  of  it? 
.  .  .  Have  I  got  to  peg  out  just  as  soon  as? 
.  .  .  God,  no!  Christ,  no!  .  .  .  Surely  I  can 
live?"  .  .  .  Half  coma  again.  .  .  .  "I  can 
live,  can't  I  God?.  .  .  I  can't  die  now,  God. 
.  .  .  Can't  die  now!  .  .  .  Molly's  waiting  for 
me!  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  me,  God?  .  .  .  God, 
I  can't  die!"  .  .  .  Reason  returning  again 
through  fever,  for  a  space,  as  Thornton  licks  his 
cracking  lips.  .  .  .  "Water,  ord'ly,  water,"  he 
whispers.  "Give  me  a  shot  at  that  water, 
ord'ly!" 


The  half-way  house  in  a  field,  where  cases  are 
transferred  from  one  car  to  another  for  second 
leg  of  the  journey  to  the  CCS.  at  Arras,  a  half- 
way  house    where    dressings    are    changed   and 
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morphia  given  where  circumstances  warrant.  .  .  . 
"  What  have  you  got  here? "  asks  the  M.O.  .  .  . 
"Four  pretty  bad  ones,  sir.  Officer  on  top 
with  shattered  arm  and  shoulder,  plus  artery 
wound,  left  thigh.  Half  delirious,  sir.  .  .  . 
Leg  wound,  compound  fracture  of  tibia,  down 
below.  .  .  .  Head  wound,  bad,  other  lower 
side,  unconscious.  .  .  .  Other  upper  stretcher 
is  abdominal  case.     Pretty  bad." 


11 


Now  on  the  move  again,  tossing  on  stretchers, 
wounds  seeming  as  though  they  will  burn  holes 
through  the  bandages  on  them,  fevers  mounting, 
three  men  of  four  who  babble  pages  from  lives 
lived  in  other  days,  a  fourth  who  may  live  until 
CCS.  is  reached.  .  .  .  Two  weeks  ago,  perhaps 
it  is  three,  they  had  fought  their  way  across  these 
yards,  these  four,  driving  the  battering  ram  into 
the  stomachs  of  those  who  were  falling  back. 
.  .  .  And  now  they  are  riding  back  in  bloody 
state,  one,  at  least,  to  die  before  dawn  kisses 
the  stars  again.   .    .    . 

"Jesus  Suffering  Christ!"  says  Lower  One  to 
the  orderly.  "Does  he  have  to  dive  into  every 
effing  shellhole?     Can't  he  take  it  easy?" 

Fever  burns  through  Thornton's  brain,  the 
fever  of  delirium  as  they  pass  the  crossroads 
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behind  Vis-en- Art ois,  where  less  than  a  month 
ago  Mitcham  and  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
volleys  of  five-nines  that  were  pelting  into  the 
cobbles,  only  to  discover  when  they  emerged 
from  their  sanctuary  that  the  iron  tube  in  which 
they  had  sheltered  was  merest  plumbers'  pottery, 
dumped  off  for  the  future  use  of  the  Sanitary 
Corps.  ...  As  they  veer  in  and  out  amongst 
the  transport  traffic  of  the  Cambrai  road  he  is 
back  in  Kemmel,  leading  a  carrying  party  into 
the  K  trenches  with  stores.  .  .  .  Now  he  is 
at  the  Shelters,  and  the  chill  of  horror  is  on  him 
in  his  hut,  as  he  shrinks  from  his  mind's  picture 
of  the  raid  that  he  must  lead  to-morrow  night. 
.  .  .  "I  can't!  God!  I  can't!  I  can't!" 
says  his  voice.  .  .  .  "Here,  sir,"  says  the 
orderly,  pressing  water  bottle  to  his  crackling 
lips,   "swallow  some  of  this!" 

Delirium.  ...  He  is  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Savoy,  yet  somehow  its  floor  is  covered  with  sand ; 
he  is  there  on  the  sands,  and  she  is  beside  him. 
.  .  .  Neither  one  can  speak.  .  .  .  All  they 
can  do  is  look  towards  the  sea,  where  gulls  are 
winging  here  and  there,  aimlessly.  .  .  .  Another 
man  is  coming  towards  them  and  she  is  walking 
beside  this  other,  who  walks  with  a  limp.  .  .  . 
Strange.  When  did  she  leave  me?  .  .  .  They 
stand  above  him  and  look  down  on  him.  .  .  . 
"This,"  she  says,  "is  my  fianceV'   .    .    . 

The  ambulance  halts  in  a  maze  that  an  amateur, 
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wearing  the  brassard  of  the  Traffic  Police,  or 
whatever  they  are,  is  trying  to  unsnarl.  .  .  . 
"Back  up  there,  youse!"  .  .  .  "Aw,  give  us 
a  chanct,  willya?"  .  .  .  "For  Christ's  sake, 
get  a  move  on ! "  .  .  .  "  Hey,  you  with  the  truck, 
back  up!"  .  .  .  "Where  the  hell  am  I  going 
to  back  to?    Over  this  guy's  radiator?" 

The  orderly,  whose  identity  disc  says  he  is 
McTeer,  though  the  item  is  of  less  than  no 
importance,  has  hopped  over  the  backboard,  and 
is  leaning  against  a  mudguard,  speaking  of  this 
and  that  with  the  driver.  ..."  What  a  bloody 
madhouse,  in  there,"  he  says,  though  there  is 
no  sign  of  levity  in  his  words.  .  .  .  "How's 
the  gutted  guy  on  top  doing?"  .  .  .  "Not  so 
good.  He'll  be  stiff  when  they  take  him  out,  or 
I  don't  know  one  when  I  see  it."  .  .  .  "Who's 
the  Jesus  Christer?"  .  .  .  "Sergeant  from  the 
Twenty-fourth.  Leg.  He  sure  loves  his  Jesus ! " 
.  .  .  "Don't  he  though?"  says  Joe.  .  .  . 
McTeer  is  just  remarking  that  the  officer  up 
top  has  gone  nuts  and  is  talking  to  his  girl, 
when  the  traffic  begins  to  inch  forward  again, 
so  that  he  is  forced  to  return  to  his  cavern  with- 
out confiding  in  Joe,  and  satisfies  himself  with 
a  thoughtful  shake  of  the  head  as  he  waits  for 
tailboard  to  come  alongside  to  climb  across  it. 

.  .  .  Now  they  are  passing  Orange  Hill,  and 
Arras  itself  is  in  sight,  while  over  there  to  the 
left  the  marquees  of  the  CCS.  flap  and  spank 
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their  tentpoles  beside  the  newly-laid  steel  of 
the  siding,  where  the  hospital  trains  stand  for 
their  loads.  Joe  swings  his  car  into  a  track 
that  leads  across  the  field,  lurching  to  port 
and  starboard  in  the  ruts,  while  three  of  those 
inside  groan,  and  one  of  the  three  wonders  why 
Roderigue's  tables  should  sway  like  this,  and 
can't  steady  himself  to  kiss  the  ring  on  a  girl's 
finger.  .    .    . 


in 


"Easy,  boy.  Take  it  gently!"  says  a  cool, 
sweet  voice  somewhere  out  there  in  the  haze. 
.  .  .  "Darling,"  he  whispers,  "you  do  love  me, 
don't  you?  Say  you  always  did!"  .  .  .  "Of 
course  I  always  loved  you,  dear,"  says  the 
voice,  so  that  the  tension  that  is  in  his  fevered 
limbs  seems  to  relax,  and  the  Sister  at  his  stretcher 
side  looks  up  to  whisper,  "All  right,  doctor.  Are 
you  ready  for  him?" 


The  grey,  kind-eyed  man  walks  through  the 
long  marquee,  stopping  now  and  then  beside  a 
stretcher  mounted  on  trestles:  "Well,  how're 
you  this  morning?  Feeling  better?  You'll  be 
all  right!"  .  .  .  "A  probe,  please,  sister!" 
.  .  .  "Steady,  old  man,  I  won't  hurt  you 
much!" 
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Beside  Thornton's  stretcher  he  halts  again, 
consults  the  hanging  chart  which  has  things  to 
say  about  temperatures,  pulse  beats  and  pro- 
bably some  amazing  reference  to  the  religion 
of  the  patient's  maternal  grandmother.  Ban- 
dages already  are  loosened,  and  vast  pads  of 
wet  cotton  wool  cover  the  gaping  holes  of  wounds. 
.  .  .  "Urn,"  says  the  surgeon.  "Urn.  .  .  . 
Better  send  him  along  to-night.  .  .  .  Blighty  for 
you,  old  son."  .  .  .  Thornton  tries  a  smile,  but 
decides  that  the  effort  has  been  weakish,  and  the 
result  not  much  of  a  grin,  though  he  has  murmured 
something  which  he  thinks  was  "Thanks!" 


Night.  .  .  .  Woollen  helmet  over  head.  .  .  . 
Blankets  tucked  tight,  and  a  swathing  of  things 
over  the  arm  and  shoulder  that  cannot  bear  the 
weight  of  blankets.  .  .  .  The  short  carry  through 
the  cold  October  air  to  the  waiting  hospital 
train,  basewards  bound.  .  .  .  The  gentle  easing 
into  a  berth,  between  white  sheets.  .  .  .  End- 
less waiting,  dozing,  peaceful,  half-sleep,  through 
which  the  occasional  groans  and  muttered  impre- 
cations of  others  down  the  car's  aisle  penetrate, 
as  though  in  faint  mid-distance.  .  .  .  The  start- 
ing jerk  of  couplings.  .  .  .  The  long  trail  that 
leads  to  Blighty. 

Nights  are  tedious,  everlasting,  to  those  who 
must  lie  on  their  cots  and  wait  for  morning  to 
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come.  Sleep  drowsed  through  Thornton's  brain 
as  first  they  crept  through  Arras  and  onwards 
towards  St.  Pol,  sleep  that  is  born  of  motion, 
but  that  soon  is  lost  as  motion  becomes  only  a 
series  of  jerks,  the  shriek  of  brakes  and  the 
crash  of  car  against  vestibule  each  time  there 
is  a  new  halt  or  new  forward  movement.  Some- 
where early  in  his  wakefulness  there  came  grate- 
ful warming  drink  to  quench  him,  and  to  send 
him  half  way  to  slumber  again.  So,  as  he  rested 
amidst  the  grinding  of  brakes  and  the  cursing 
groans  of  his  companions,  errant  thoughts  came 
to  his  mind,  like  elves,  and  skipped  away  quickly 
as  they  came,  bright,  errant  thoughts,  little 
thoughts  that  romped  away  from  him  before 
their  elfin  shapes  were  clear  to  his  eyes.  .  .  . 
Thoughts,  these,  of  Molly,  and  the  happiness 
to  be.  .  .  .  "  Wonder  where  we'll  go,  what 
hospital?  .  .  .  Wonder  if  she'll.  .  .  .  Won- 
der does  she.  .  .  .  Wonder  has  she."  .  .  . 
Peaceful  little  thoughts,  bright  thoughts,  because 
happiness  lies  just  round  the  corner,  so  what 
does  it  matter  if  a  man  has  to  lie  on  his  back 
with  one  leg  under  a  tent-like  rig  and  with 
pounds  of  splints  and  dressings  to  cumber  the 
shattered  arm  that  lies  flat  across  his  stomach? 
But  soon,  restlessness  creeps  into  him  again. 
Bedding  is  hot  and  crinkled,  bedding  the  like 
of  which  he  has  not  felt  in  long  months  of  lice- 
ridden    blankets.      Splints,    across    his    middle, 
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bear  down  against  his  aching  body  and  fret  him 
because  he  cannot  move  and  ease  the  burden. 
Dry  heat  seems  to  burn  him.  "Why,  in  God's 
name,  don't  they  keep  this  damned  train  moving? 
Why  are  they  for  ever  butting  and  bunting  cars 
together?  Doesn't  that  bloody  fool  in  the  engine 
realize  what  sort  of  cargo  he's  towing?  .  .  . 
Ord'ly!  Ord'ly!  .  .  .  Don't  these  damned 
swine  ever  come  through  the  car  to  see  if  anyone 
needs  a  bottle?  .  .  .  Blasted  red  crossers!  .  .  . 
Why  doesn't  someone  barge  around  and  make 
people  comfortable?  .  .  .  Why  can't  they."  .  .  . 

"Pull  yourself  together,"  says  Thornton  to 
Thornton.     "Don't  act  like  a  ruddy  baby!" 

Slow  pilgrim's  progress  this  through  the  slough 
of  transport,  making  way  for  supply  trains 
and  ammunition  trains  and  every  sort  of  trains 
while  their  own  train's  shell-marked  freight 
tries  to  be  comfortable  in  its  bunks,  but  finds 
no  comfort.  Fitful  sleep  brings  Thornton  again 
to  strange  half-dreams  in  which  he  comes  limping 
across  the  bridge  towards  the  Officers'  Club  in 
Boulogne,  and,  as  he  passes  the  bridge-end 
meets  this  girl  who  somehow  will  not  leave  him. 
"See,"  he  says  to  her.  "See  my  leg?  I've  lost 
one,  too!"  and  awakens  suddenly  to  find  himself 
pecking  at  bandages  with  his  good  hand,  to  see 
if  the  leg  is  still  there.  "You  blasted  idiot,"  he 
mutters,  half -aloud  as  he  rolls  head  on  pillow  in 
search  of  a  cool  place  to  rest. 
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Restlessness  has  come  to  all  the  passenger  list 
now.  .  .  .  "Ord'ly!  Ord'ly !"  voices  keep  say- 
ing. And  when  no  Ordly  comes,  voices  curse, 
not  bothering  to  whisper  oaths  now,  in  fevered 
restlessness.  As  night  wears  on  every  mind 
turns  to  its  own  body's  wounds.  Bandages 
seem  to  adhere,  bone  dry,  against  raw  flesh  and 
to  scorch  it,  until  it  burns.  Thoughts  turn  to 
surgical  complications.  Wonder  if  that  damned 
M.O.  lied  to  me?  God,  these  bandages  stink! 
Wonder  if  it's  gangrene  setting  in?  Wonder  if 
this  and  wonder  if  that.  ...  So  goes  the 
night  until,  almost  at  dawn,  when  they  are 
shunted  to  a  siding  and  wheels  cease  to  clack 
and  whine  for  hours  on  end,  their  car  has  assumed 
the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  to  those  who  lie 
there  seeking  sleep  that  will  not  come. 


Another  day.  Sleep  has  crept  in  to  visit  some 
of  them.  Others  still  lie  berth-ridden  and  wish 
to  their  gods  they  could  move,  even  if  they  could 
only  move  inches  and  find  some  new  groove  to 
lie  in,  or  could  turn  and  rest  on  side  instead  of 
back,  or  back  instead  of  side.  .  .  .  Daylight 
hours,  as  slowly  the  caravan  crawls  through 
the  countryside,  on  past  St.  Pol,  to  Hesdin, 
and  on  towards  Montreuil,  Samer  and  Boulogne. 
Or  will  it  be  Boulogne?  Etaples,  perhaps,  or 
maybe    Camiers.      "That    would    be    just    my 
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luck,"  thinks  Thornton.  "Like  to  bet  all  I  have 
I  can't  even  get  word  to  her,  and  I'll  be  rushed 
off  to  England  without  a  chance  to  see  her." 

The  worst  dressings  are  changed,  beds  made 
a  bit  less  uncomfortable,  something  to  remind 
one  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing  as  a  wash-up  as 
slowly  the  train  jerks  along,  spilling  water  from 
wash-bowls  while  weary  orderlies  hear  curses  of 
blame  from  men  become  petulant  children, 
children  grown  petulant  who,  a  week  ago,  were 
praying  for  just  these  wounds  to  get  them  out 
of  it  all  alive.  .  .  .  Midday.  .  .  .  Hesdin. 
.  .  .  Mid-afternoon.  .  .  .  Montreuil.  .  .  . 
Darkness  creeping  on,  yet  still  no  one  knows 
where  they  are  going,  nor  the  name  of  their 
destination.  "We  never  know,"  says  the  Sister, 
"until  we  get  there.  But  there  isn't  much 
choice,  after  all.     One's  as  bad  as  another." 

Night  and  rain.  The  train  is  only  inching  along 
now,  creeping  for  ten  minutes,  standing  stock 
still  for  twenty,  now  an  inch,  then  an  inch,  until 
at  last  there  is  a  halt  more  definite  than  any 
of  these  thousands  of  stops  that  have  been  made 
since  Arras  was  left  behind.  Voices  cry  their 
orders  outside  the  windows.  An  hour  passes, 
an  hour  of  burning  fever  and  half -finished  efforts 
at  thought.  Even  the  outside  cries  of  ambulance 
drivers  and  orderlies  irritate  and  annoy  one. 
Surely  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this  inch-by- 
inching,  all  this  shouting,  all  this  pother.    Shall 
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we  always  be  here  in  this  stuffy,  blasted  train, 
unable  to  move  an  inch,  unable  to  get  a  comfort- 
able dressing  on  these  arms  and  legs?  But  at 
last  the  car's  doors  are  hauled  back  and  body- 
weighted  stretchers  are  being  passed  down  to 
waiting  ambulance  orderlies.  "What  place  is 
this?"  Thornton  whispers  to  the  bearer  who  has 
hold  of  the  handles  beyond  his  head,  but  there 
is  no  answer  to  that,  either  because  the  bearer 
cannot  hear  his  whisper,  or  because  he  is  cogita- 
ting on  his  own  and  has  no  time  to  absorb  other 
people's  inane  queries.  As  though  it  matters 
what  label  they  have  given  the  damn  place! 

"All  right,  driver!  Let  'er  go!"  The  ambu- 
lance begins  its  swaying  journey  from  trainside 
to  bedside  in  the  cold,  dank  air  of  wet  October 
night,  bumping  and  jostling  round  curve  and 
corner,  until  it  seems  as  though  new  hours 
have  passed.  At  last  it  stops,  stands  still,  starts 
again,  stops,  starts  again,  until,  after  a  year  has 
gone  by,  Thornton's  car  reaches  its  turn  for 
unloading  beside  the  hospital  doors  and  he  is 
carried  inside  and,  ultimately,  is  eased  into  a 
bed  which  bears  a  sign  about  Sir  Somebody 
Something  of  Somewhere  who  has  presented  this 
cot  and  half  a  hundred  others  out  of  his  profits 
from  making  dud  shells.  Sooner  or  later  some- 
one brings  a  drink,  a  slip  of  a  girl  who,  Thornton 
imagines,  must  be  a  V.A.D.  "Anything  you'd 
like?"    she    asks.      "Yes,"    answers   Thornton, 
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"where  is  this?  Where  am  I?"  "You're  at 
something-or-other  Stationary  Hospital,  Camiers !  " 
.  .  .  "Christ!"  he  whispers,  half -sobbing  from 
the  very  weakness  of  him,  after  she  has  gone 
her  way  to  the  next  bed.  "Christ!  I  might 
have  known  it!" 


IV 


New  fevers  racked  him  through  the  night,  and 
at  dawn  a  serious  man  stood  over  him  and  shook 
his  head  as  he  regarded  the  remains  of  what 
had  been  a  right  arm,  not  many  days  ago.  "  Send 
him  along,"  he  said  to  the  Sister  at  his  side. 
"I  don't  like  the  look  of  it." 

In  an  hour  he  was  eased  again  on  to  a  stretcher 
and  carried  through  long  halls  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  halls,  his  stretcher  was  set  down  on  the 
floor,  handle-to-handle  with  another,  one  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  hundred  stretchers  waiting  their 
turns  to  be  carried  through  that  door  ahead, 
where  the  ether-man  is  at  work.  Now  and  then 
stretchers  are  lifted  and  moved  closer  to  the 
door.  Sometimes  busy  orderlies  merely  push 
them  along  the  floor,  like  cabs  moving  up  in  the 
rank  when  the  leader  drives  away  with  a  customer. 
At  last  he  is  hoisted  again  and  the  stretcher 
passes  through  the  door  and  is  deposited,*  as  is, 
along  a  table  where  two  men  in  white  gowns 
and  mouth-masks  are  moving  about.     "Put  him 
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down  there,"  says  one  of  the  men.  "Go  ahead, 
Harry." 

Down  goes  the  cone  over  his  head  as  the 
fumes  of  ether,  or  chloroform,  or  some  equally 
unpleasant  member  of  that  family,  begin  to 
flood  his  nostrils  as  though  they  would  choke 
him,  then  and  there,  and  be  done  with  him. 
Thornton  tries  to  push  that  firm  hand  away. 
Hallucination  peers  from  its  corner  in  his  mind. 
.  .  .  "They're  choking  you!  They're  gassing 
you!  They're  killing  you!"  .  .  .  Frantic 
thoughts  cry  to  him  as  he  tries  to  fight  this 
ghastly  thing  that  strangles  his  breath.  Unreason, 
madness,  take  him.  He  tries  to  struggle  free, 
tries  to  reach  out  for  this  monster  which  is 
choking  him.  But  there  is  no  reaching  it!  It 
eludes  every  hand  stretched  out  to  capture  it. 
Something  else,  some  new  great  weight,  is 
pressing  down  against  his  legs.  "  I  must  get  up ! 
I  must  get  up !  I  must !  I  must !  Imustimustimusti 
.    .."...  Oblivion. 

Nausea.  Nausea  and  pain.  The  arm  does  not 
feel  the  same.  Something  has  happened  to  it. 
Is  it  gone?  He  reaches  across  his  body  with 
free  hand  to  feel  if  it  is  there,  but  cannot  reach, 
for  another  hand,  an  unseen  hand,  firmly  takes 
his  free  arm  and  holds  it  away,  until  he  begins 
to  sob.  Then  something  dawns  through  the 
fog,  and  he  hears  a  voice  a  long  way  off,  speaking 
softly  to  him,  a  woman's  voice.   .    .    .  Molly's? 
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.  .  .  No,  not  Molly's  voice.  .  .  .  Not  Molly 
this.  A  contralto.  .  .  .No,  not  Molly.  .  .  . 
But  who?  .  .  .  "All  right,  sonny,  all  right. 
Just  get  it  all  up,"  says  the  voice.  "Poor  boy! 
You'll  feel  heaps  better  after!"  Thornton  sees 
her  through  a  mist,  at  first  as  though  she  is  a 
mile  away,  coming  towards  him  in  her  chair, 
as  though  people  can  move  a  mile  towards  you 
when  they  are  sitting  on  chairs.  Ridiculous! 
But  there  she  is.  Nurse's  get-up.  And  there  is 
her  voice  again,  pleasant  to  hear,  like  singing. 
He  thinks  of  that,  and  watches  her,  white  thin- 
gummy on  her  head  and  all,  as  she  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  through  the  haze,  and  then  is  there 
beside  him  on  her  chair  and  the  fog  is  gone. 
.  .  .  "How  do  you  feel  now?"  she  asks. 
"Better?"  .  .  .  "God!  I  ache  all  over.  Head 
to  foot,"  he  says.  .  .  .  "That's  not  the  least 
bit  surprising,"  smiles  Sister  Murchison.  "You 
gave  Captain  Santley  a  terrific  fight  while  he 
was  putting  you  under.  Took  three  of  them  to 
hold  you  down."  Thornton  feels  ashamed  of  him- 
self then,  though  why  he  should  is  beyond  answer, 
and  lies  there  thinking  things  out,  or  trying  to, 
between  retchings.  ..."  Hope  I  didn't  behave 
like  a  rotten  baby,  Sister,"  he  whispers  at  last. 
.  .  .  "Goodness,  no.  You  couldn't  help  that. 
They  have  so  many  cases  going  on  the  table 
to-day  that  there  isn't  any  time  to  give  gentle 
anaesthetics.    That's  what  got  you  started." 


CHAPTER  IX 


IT  was  Tremaine  who  brought  news  of  Thornton 
to  Molly,  or  rather  brought  it  to  Poppy  with 
his  question,  "D'you  know  if  Molly's  seen  The 
Times  ?" 

''How  ought  I  to  know,  old  thing?  What's 
there  in  it?" 

"Thornton's  name's  amongst  the  seriously 
wounded  in  Tuesday's  paper.   .    .    ." 

And  so  it  happened  that  a  one-legged  guards- 
man, wearing  an  R.T.O.'s  brassard  about  his 
sleeve,  might  have  been  seen  riding  on  the  front 
seat  of  an  empty  ambulance  that  whisked  past 
the  Hotel  de  Folkestone  and  bounced  along  the 
cobbles  towards  Wimereux,  a  Guardsman  whom 
you  will  readily  identify  as  Major  Norman 
Tremaine,  as  he  limps  nervously  about  the 
chintzy  mess  lounge  and  sometimes  up  and  down 
the  open  ground  before  the  fireplace,  hands  crossed 
behind  his  back.  He  is  still  there,  halted  to 
stare  into  the  coals,  when  Molly  enters,  with 
Poppy  beside  her.  "Cheer-oh,  Norman!"  she 
says,  and  smiles  as  she  points  him  towards  an 
arm-chair. 

a44 
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Something  wrong  is  in  the  air;  Molly  knows 
it  from  sense  that  is  not  all  intuition,  that  peculiar 
waiting  feeling  that  comes  when  friends  call  to  see 
one,  yet  seem  to  be  unable  to  start  telling  why 
they  are  here  at  this  hour  of  the  day.  At  last  it  is 
Molly  who  breaks  the  ice,  after  they  have  spoken 
of  this-and-that,  lackadaisically,  while  Tremaine 
wonders  what  he  ought  to  say,  or  whether  it 
would  be  easier  to  leave  it  to  Poppy  to  begin, 
and  while  Poppy  tries  to  seem  not  agitated  and 
wishes  Norman  would  lead  up  to  it. 

Then  suddenly  Molly  says  to  them:  "There's 
something  the  matter  with  you  two."  .  .  . 
Silence  for  a  space.   ...     "Is  it  Gray?" 

"Yes/'  say  two  of  them  in  chorus,  quickly, 
while  Poppy  hastens  to  add,  "wounded,  dear, 
that's  all." 

"How  badly?  Where  is  he?  Are  you  sure 
he's  all  right?  .  .  ."  Questions  tumble  from 
Molly's  lips,  one  after  the  other,  without  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  any  marching  order,  until 
Tremaine  and  Poppy  discover  that  they  are 
talking  at  the  same  time,  while  Molly  is  still 
asking  questions  for  which  neither  has  solutions. 
It  is  Tremaine,  in  the  end  ...  a  minute, 
perhaps,  or  an  hour,  for  time  is  not  reckoned 
here  .  .  .  who  tells  her.  "It's  in  Tuesday's 
Times.  Seriously  wounded.  That's  all  we  know. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  copy  here."  And  to  lessen 
the  tension  in  him,  he  limps  across  to  the  table 
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where  magazines  and  papers  are  heaped  in  con- 
fusion, presumably  to  search  for  Tuesday's  Times, 
while  Poppy's  arm  goes  about  Molly's  shoulder 
and  she  whispers,  "Don't  worry,  dear.  Every- 
thing's all  right.  It's  bound  to  be! "  Whereupon 
Molly  contrives  a  brave,  twisted  semblance  of  a 
smile  that  seems  to  be  conjured  from  somewhere 
deep  in  the  past.  .  .  .  "How  can  we  find 
out  this?  .  .  .  "What  can  we  do  about 
that?" 

Tremaine  has  methods  galore  for  trying  to 
learn  Thornton's  whereabouts.  First  a  letter 
must  be  despatched  to  Canadian  Headquarters 
in  London  asking  information.  "Ten  to  one," 
he  says,  "we'll  discover  he's  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity,  Etaples,  Camiers,  Boulogne.  Of  course 
he  may  have  gone  right  through  to  England  by 
this  time.  Must  be  at  least  a  fortnight  since 
he  was  hit."  And  so  plans  are  made.  Tremaine 
thinks  he  had  better  be  getting  back  into  Boulogne 
where,  in  all  likelihood,  he  can  dig  facts  out  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  authorities,  and  Poppy  thinks  that  if 
they'll  excuse  her  for  half  a  mo'  she  may  be  able 
to  wangle  a  lift  for  him,  always  some  excuse  or 
other  for  sending  a  car  down  to  Boulogne.  When 
Poppy  is  gone  Molly  sits  before  the  fire  and 
stares  at  the  hands  in  her  lap,  while  Tremaine, 
from  his  chair  across  the  fireside,  tries  hard  not 
to  see  the  ring  that  glistens  there.  At  last, 
after  silence,  Molly's  voice  says  to  him,  "You 
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don't  know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  coming, 
Norman.  After  everything  that's  happened." 
.  .  .  Tremaine  smiles  and  helps  her  again. 
"Absolutely  nothing,  Molly.  Anything  any  of 
of  us  here  can  do,  you  can  count  on  us  to  rally 
round.  Always."  .  .  .  "I  know  that,  Norman. 
StiU.  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .  well,  thank 
you.  Thank  you,  so  much,  Norman."  Tremaine 
sighs,  smiles  to  her  and  is  gone,  and  as  the  pur- 
loined ambulance,  that  is  taking  him  back  to  his 
railway  trains,  swings  out  to  the  main  road 
from  the  hospital  grounds,  a  girl,  who  in  brighter 
days  we  were  given  to  speak  of  as  a  sprite  in 
blues,  pillows  her  head  against  the  shoulder 
and  breast  of  another  girl,  come  from  the  Gorings 
of  Agincourt,  this  hoyden  of  a  Poppy,  who  has 
seen  her  round  every  turn  in  the  road. 


11 


Poppy  folded  the  message  form  carefully  in 
four  and  tucked  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  blue 
serge  tunic.  "Got  to  go  over  to  Camiers  for  a 
bone  case  they  want  to  put  here  under  Major 
Summers,"  she  says  to  Adele  Bryson,  who  is 
standing  beside  the  ambulance  park.  "If  you 
see  Tarrant,  I  wish  you'd  tell  her,  and  say  that 
I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Will  you? 
.    .    .     Thanks." 
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There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the 
business  of  piloting  a  Daimler  ambulance  from 
Wimereux  through  Boulogne  and  on  to  Camiers. 
From  the  centre  of  Boulogne  you  ascend  the 
rising  road  that  ultimately  leads  off  to  the  left, 
and  flows  along  incessantly  between  its  rows  of 
poplars,  until  it  comes  to  Samer  and  on  through 
Montreuil  and  Hesdin  towards  Arras.  This  road 
must  be  left  on  the  fringes  of  the  seaport  town, 
and  another  highway,  rutted  and  worn  from  the 
unending  stream  of  transport  that  has  rolled 
along  it  for  more  than  four  years,  must  be  pursued, 
a  road  that  crosses  the  Hardelot  tramline  and 
goes  curving  along  by  itself  as  though  it  has  no 
particular  interest  in  life,  a  bored  road,  a  weary 
road.  To  Poppy,  therefore,  as  she  bowls  along 
in  the  rain  of  a  late  October  afternoon,  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  she  has  bowled  at  exactly  this 
pace,  there  is  little  in  the  road  itself,  except  its 
traffic,  to  intrigue  her  eye.  A  subject  entirely 
different  occupies  her  bright  attention,  the  item 
of  one  Captain  Kelvin  Conway,  of  Crixley-on- 
Shere,  who  used  to  own  a  priceless  piebald  pony, 
and  who  nowadays  goes  about  his  duties  on  the 
Quay  in  a  tunic  from  which  one  sleeve  dangles 
empty,  its  extremity  caught  to  its  armpit  with 
a  safety  pin.  Shall  she  take  this  priceless  old 
Kel  and  be  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Conway,  of 
Crixley-on-Shere,  or  shall  she  leave  time  to  settle 
the  question,  when  there  are  no  more  wars  to 
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occupy  one's  mind?  Wonder  what  it'd  be  like, 
living  all  one's  life  down  in  the  country  with 
Kel,  having  babies,  growing  roses?  Probably  be 
bored  to  extinction  with  one  another  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  says  to  herself,  then  names 
herself  pig  when  she  thinks  of  Kel  and  the  clean- 
ness of  him,  and  of  the  placid  friendliness  of  her 
affection  for  Conway,  comparing  this  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  Molly  Tarrant's  life.  .  .  . 
Strange  universe,  where  a  girl  fashioned  by 
Nature  to  go  through  hell  for  a  man,  finds  love 
leading  her  into  placid  pools,  while  this  other  girl, 
this  Molly,  who  was  born  to  inhabit  the  cool, 
calm  places,  finds  life  constant  turmoil.  .  .  . 
So  run  thoughts  until  the  too-late  application 
of  brakes  brings  about  the  gentle  bumping  of  a 
G.S.  wagon's  rear,  and  causes  its  driver  to  call 
on  Christ  to  witness  that  the  world  is  populated 
by  carmine  fools,  until  he  discovers  that  the 
bumping  has  been  done  at  the  hand  of  a  pretty 
girl,  with  gold  tendrils  peeping  from  her  ambul- 
ance driver's  cap,  which  immediately  removes 
the  necessity  of  further  discussion  of  the  matter 
with  Heaven. 

Soon  she  is  passing  through  the  entrance  to 
one  of  Camiers'  many  hospitals  and  is  slowing 
down  to  halt  at  the  door  of  its  orderly  room, 
where  her  order  is  presented  and  she  waits  for 
an  hour,  until  the  sergeant-in-charge  discovers 
just  what  it  is  that's  to  be  sent  back.     At  last 
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the  sergeant,  after  much  despatching  of  orderlies, 
has  his  affairs  in  order.  "Drive  down  to  Hut 
Eleven,"  he  tells  her,  "and  give  this  to  the 
Sister-in-Charge  there.  She'll  give  you  one 
Canadian  officer,  stretcher  case,  to  take  back 
with  you.  Colonel's  decided  he  ought  to  be 
under  Major  Summers  at  Wimereux,  so  we  phoned 
through.  Some  special  bone  complication.  Stop 
here  and  sign  for  him  as  you  drive  out."  Where- 
with the  sergeant,  a  gentleman  of  no  imagination 
whatsoever,  who  has  failed  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  tendrils  peeping  from  beneath  a  driver's 
bonnet  can  be  peculiarly  attractive,  returns  to 
his  sheets  and  message  blanks,  while  Poppy  and 
her  Daimler  make  their  way  between  rows  of 
hutments,  until  she  discovers  Number  Eleven, 
disembarks  and  passes  the  sergeant's  unread 
note  to  Sister  Murchison. 

Just  why  she  should  have  looked  at  the  papers, 
which  were  given  to  her  with  instructions  to 
have  them  stamped  by  the  orderly  room,  is  not 
simple  of  answer,  any  more  than  it  is  easy  to 
learn  what  arm  of  coincidence  could  have  reached 
out  to  cause  the  transfer  of  Lieutenant  Gray 
Thornton,  M.C.,  of  the  35th  Canadians  from 
Camiers  to  Wimereux.  But  this  being  the 
chronicle  of  events  which  transpired  in  the  lives 
of  certain  people,  they  must  be  accepted  as  those 
events  actually  occurred.  Other  things  might 
have  happened,  or  those  events  which  did  occur 
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might  easily  have  been  transposed.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a  Poppy  who  would  have  declared  herself 
jolly  well  stunned  who  glanced  at  the  documents 
in  her  hand,  as  she  discovered  that  the  human 
freight  given  into  her  keeping  for  the  return  to 
Wimereux  was  in  actual  fact  the  soldier  whose 
career  has  brought  about  various  events  already 
recorded  in  these  pages. 

Poppy  said:  "Well,  I'll  be  damned!  I'll  be 
jolly  well  damned!"  and  climbed  into  the  van 
of  her  car,  while  her  orderly  riddled  with  the 
folding  of  spare  stretchers,  and  prepared  to  stow 
them  away. 

As  a  preliminary,  she  spoke  to  ask  her  passenger 
how  he  felt,  noting  the  pallor  of  his  cheek,  beneath 
its  two  weeks'  stubble  of  beard. 

"Quite  fit,  thanks,"  he  said  in  a  weak 
voice,  and  tried  a  smile  for  her,  though  anyone 
could  see  that  his  smile  was  merely  the  brave 
declaration  of  a  man  carrying  his  own  load, 
a  smile  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  golden 
tendrils. 

Poppy  paused  for  a  moment  before  speaking 
again,  to  ask  "Are  you  really  Gray  Thornton, 
Molly  Tarrant's  Gray  Thornton? "  and  of  a  sudden 
complete  change  comes  over  this  pallid  figure 
whose  eyes  stare  from  behind  the  piled  up  swath- 
ing of  bandages,  cotton  wool  and  covers  over 
shattered  arm  and  shoulder.  .  .  .  "Where  is 
Molly?     Is  she  here?     Where  can   I  find  her? 
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Can  you  take  a  message  to  her?  Can  you  .  .  .  ?" 
"Steady,"  says  Poppy.  "Please  don't  move 
about  like  that!  Please!  Of  course  I  can  take 
a  message  to  her.  Bless  you,  I'm  taking  you 
straight  to  where  Molly  is!"  .  .  .  And  so  on 
.  .  .  And  so  on  and  on  and  on,  until  Poppy 
must  tell  him  again  to  steady,  almost  scolding 
him,  as  she  leaves  him  to  clamber  behind  the 
wheel  and  begin  homeward  journey  that  to  the 
weakened  soldier  on  a  stretcher  is  a  flight  to 
Paradise  in  which  charming,  plump  little  angels 
support  his  broken  body,  as  they  fly  through 
heady  space  of  the  flavour  of  nectar.  The  ruts 
of  the  roadside,  its  bumps  and  its  skidding  places, 
the  joggle  of  the  setts  as  they  approach  Boulogne, 
and  the  hummocks  which  bounce  them  here 
and  there  as  they  come  towards  Wimereux,  what 
are  these  to  a  man  with  a  song  in  his  heart  which 
deadens  every  ounce  of  pain  in  him?  Soon  he 
will  see  her,  will  feel  the  coolth  of  her  lips  against 
his  forehead.  Then,  manlike,  he  touches  the 
rubble  on  his  chin  and  catches  himself  hoping 
he  can  find  the  hospital  barber,  or  someone,  to 
shave  him,  before  Molly  is  brought  to  his  bedside. 
Thornton  smiles  then.  "  Must  be  getting  better," 
he  thinks  to  himself,  for  this  is  the  first  time 
that  he  has  really  remembered  that  he  has  grown 
this  rag- tag  of  beard. 
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III 


And  so  they  came  to  each  other  again.  "Be 
very,  very  quiet,"  Sister  Robinson  said  to  her, 
when  Molly  sought  permission  at  the  ward  office 
and  was  told  that  he  had  been  asking  for  her 
every  ten  minutes  since  the  orderlies  carried  him 
in.  "I  really  oughtn't  to  let  you  see  him  until 
Major  Summers  has  been,  but  you  can  speak  to 
him  just  for  a  minute  or  two.  But  be  very 
quiet.  He  isn't  at  all  well,  and  his  tempera- 
ture's up  after  his  ride  from  Camiers."  .  .  . 
"Thanks.  Thanks,  ever  so  much,"  Molly  whis- 
pers, as  she  tiptoes  away  towards  the  neaping 
of  bandages  and  splints  and  cotton  wool  and 
leg-tents  under  which  she  will  find  the  torn  body 
of  her  lover. 

"Gray,  darling,"  she  whispers,  and  goes  to 
her  knees  beside  his  cot,  burying  her  face  close 
to  his,  stroking  his  hair  with  her  hand,  while  he 
murmurs,  "Beloved!  Beloved!"  to  her  softly, 
sharing  a  paradise  with  her  in  which  there  is 
no  trace  of  wards  full  of  beds,  nor  of  scurrying 
V.A.D.'s,  a  paradise  in  which  wars  and  wounds 
are  gone,  where  there  is  nothing  left  but  youth 
and  love.  ...  So  they  remain,  perhaps  for 
five  minutes,  perhaps  for  ten,  until  Sister 
Robinson,  herself,  comes  to  his  bedside  and  smiles 
on  them,  when  she  says  softly  to  the  girl  who 
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is  still  there  on  her  knees  beside  him,  "  You  really 
must  go  now.  Perhaps  when  Major  Summers 
has  seen  him  .  .  ."  and  begins  to  pat  the  coun- 
terpane and  tug  it  back  to  neatness  from  sheer 
habit. 

"Good  night,  darling,"  whispers  Molly,  and 
blows  last  kiss  to  him  from  fingertips.  "Good 
night,  sweetheart,"  he  whispers,  and  raises  left 
hand,  pale,  gaunt,  left  hand,  gently  in  farewell. 

Two  days  pass,  three  days,  days  of  wondering 
happiness  tinctured  with  the  acrid  flavours  of 
anxiety  for  Molly.  Brief,  happy  visits  to  Gray's 
bedside,  followed  by  hours  of  suspense  in  her 
room,  hours  when  every  atom  of  self-control  is 
necessary  to  keep  her  from  rushing  to  Major 
Summers,  greatest  of  all  bone-men,  to  ask  if 
her  love,  really,  will  grow  well;  hours  when  she 
scarcely  can  hold  herself  back  from  visit  after  visit 
to  the  ward  where  he  lies,  so  that  she  can  ask  about 
temperatures,  X-rays,  pulses,  and  what  comment 
Major  Summers  has  offered,  what  orders  he  has 
given.  Morning  visits,  followed  by  expeditions 
to  Boulogne,  where  shops  are  ransacked  for  all 
manner  of  comforts  and  gifts,  in  token  of  her 
love  for  him.  Afternoon  visits,  followed  by 
lingering  departures,  when  she  is  scarcely  able 
to  command  her  feet  to  march  across  the  yard 
and  back  to  her  own  quarters.  Briefer  evening 
visits,  when  the  Night  Sister  says,  "Just  for  a 
minute,   now.    Absolutely  against    my  orders." 
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.  .  .  Good  night  kisses,  stolen  in  half-light, 
to  set  a  girl  a-dreaming  of  her  lover  come  back 
from  the  wars,  while  the  soldier,  who  is  buried 
in  dressings  and  splints  and  bandages,  feels  some 
semblance  of  strength  creep  back  into  him  and 
renews  man's  urge  to  live  and  to  love. 

Summers  is  worried.  Strange  case  this,  with 
all  manner  of  complications,  and  nothing  but 
the  constitution  of  an  ox  and  the  will  to  live 
to  have  carried  this  Canadian  through  his  first 
two  weeks.  Camiers  should  never  have  moved 
him.  Stupid  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  who 
described  Thornton  as  fit  to  be  shifted.  Good 
chance  to  pull  through  if  no  added  complications 
set  in.  But  a  horrible  mess,  that  arm.  May- 
be able  to  save  it,  may  not.  Summers  knows 
about  the  girl,  and  finds  the  sparkle  in  his  patient's 
eye  best  sign  of  all.  "But  be  careful  her  visits 
aren't  overdone.  Not  much  reserve  strength 
there,"  he  instructs  Sister  Robinson,  as,  together, 
they  study  the  up  and  down  line  on  Thornton's 
chart,  drawn  in  to  represent  fluctuations  in 
temperature. 


A  life  of  friendly  chaff  and  banter  for  Molly 
as  she  goes  about  her  duties  with  a  light  in  her 
eye  to  say  that  the  happy  spirit  of  her  is  not  con- 
cerned with  these  earthly  tasks,  for  Molly,  so  say 
her  friends,  has  gone  completely  off  the  deep  end 
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over  this  man  of  hers,  though  many  of  them 
adore  her  for  it,  through  twinges  of  jealousy 
because  there  are  no  deep  ends  for  them  to  plunge 
from  here.  Poppy  opines  that  these  are  tre- 
mendous days  for  any  young  man  who  can 
find  a  scratch  big  enough  to  wrap  up  in  a  bandage, 
and  remarks  that  here  is  insurance  to  guarantee 
him  bevies  of  lovelorn  maidens  to  languish  and 
sigh  and  wish  they  could  topple  into  his  embrace. 
But  Poppy's  impish  eyes  lose  much  of  impishness 
when  she  tells  Tremaine  that  Thornton  is  at 
Wimereux,  and  wishes  that  she  could  say  "  Hard 
lines,  old  thing,"  or  something  like  that,  to  show 
that  she  is  sorry  for  him. 

Then  comes  a  day  of  set-back,  when  the  inked- 
in  line  of  Thornton's  chart  begins  to  climb,  and 
there  is  misery  in  every  bone  of  him,  while  nurses 
watch  him  and  soon  send  word  to  Summers  that 
things  have  taken  a  turn  towards  the  worse.  .  .  . 
A  day  of  fevered  dreams  again,  with  Molly 
forbidden  his  bedside.  ...  At  four  o'clock 
another  visit  from  Summers,  who  shakes  his 
head,  and  says  "Mmm"  softly  to  himself  when 
bandages  and  dressings  are  stripped  back  from 
the  tattered  arm.  .  .  .  "Mmm.  Mmm.  Let 
me  know  how  he  seems  in  an  hour,  Sister."  .  .  . 
Five  o'clock  and  Summers  back  in  the  ward 
again,  Thornton's  fever  still  mounting  and 
Thornton  in  the  grip  of  delirium,  talking  for 
ever  to  a  Molly  who  is  not  there,  whispering  "  love," 
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"beloved,"  and  "sweetheart"  softly,  even  while 
they  are  lifting  his  body  to  the  wheel-stretcher 
that  is  to  take  him  away  to  the  operating  table. 
Poison  has  taken  its  toll,  and  only  a  stump 
ending  above  the  elbow  is  left  to  him  when  he 
is  brought  home  in  the  depths  of  enforced  slumber 
that  soon  will  turn  to  the  nausea  of  awakening. 
Molly  is  at  his  side  now,  a  silent,  tense  Molly, 
with  hell  in  her  eyes  as  she  watches  beside  him, 
and  seems  to  wince  as  every  stifled  groan  comes 
from  him  in  his  pain-troubled  sleep.  As  con- 
sciousness kindles  the  fires  of  awakening  she  must 
go,  taking  her  post  in  the  nurses'  room  at  the 
end  of  the  ward,  leaving  it  to  pace  up  and  down 
in  the  air  outside  when  she  hears  the  retchings 
and  groans  that  come  to  tell  her  that  he  is  awake. 
The  office,  the  yard  outside,  the  office,  the  yard, 
as  somehow  she  fights  to  control  almost  unbeat- 
able urge  to  rush  to  his  bed,  throw  aside  the 
screens  which  have  been  placed  about  it  and 
fling  herself  to  her  knees  beside  him,  to  share 
his  journey  through  the  Valley  of  Shadows. 
Sanity  is  saved  for  her  only,  she  believes,  by 
Poppy,  who  comes  to  seek  her  out  and  calmly 
bids  her  to  dinner  before  everything's  thrown 
out  for  the  night.  .  .  .  "But  I  can't,  Poppy. 
I've  got  to  stay  here.  I  can't  go  away."  .  .  . 
"  But  you  must  come,  love,  you  must.  You  can't 
do  a  bit  of  good  pacing  up  and  down  out  here 
in  the  cold.    Tell  you  what!      I'll  ask  Adele 


If 
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to  come  and  sit  inside  while  you  come  with  me. 
If  everything  isn't  right  she'll  run  over  for  you. 
You  must  come,  Molly.  Must  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  at  least."  ...  "All  right,  Pops,  I'll  come," 
says  Molly's  voice,  lacklustre  voice  from  which 
every  drop  of  life  and  sparkle  has  been  drained 
by  these  hours  of  waiting. 


IV 


Days  that  are  endless,  when  Thornton's  very 
life  seems  to  hang  by  thinnest  gossamer.  Days 
when  Summers  shakes  his  head  and  wonders  if 
he'll  be  called  from  his  evening's  three-no-trumps 
in  the  ante-room  of  the  medicos'  mess  to  rush 
this  broken  soldier  to  the  operating  table  again. 
Days  when  Thornton  holds  so  weakly  to  life's 
breath  that  Summers  doubts  if  he  will  be  there 
when  morning  rounds  are  made.  Days  when 
Molly  can  scarce  see  the  road  unwinding  before 
the  wheels  of  her  Daimler.  Days  when  she  parks 
her  car  and  rushes  across  to  the  ward  for  tidings, 
sometimes  not  even  waiting  for  the  formality 
of  parking,  but  leaves  car  in  the  yard  while  she 
goes  in  search  of  news  that  means  life  or  death 
not  only  to  her  lover,  but  to  herself  as  well,  she 
believes.  .  .  .  Grey  days,  black  days,  only 
occasionally  a  day  when  sun  breaks  through 
her  skies  to  warm  her  to  hope  again. 
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It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
November  that  the  turn  came  in  his  tide,  and 
ebb  changed  to  shoreward  flow.  Calloran,  of 
the  Buffs,  across  the  way  in  Bed  Nineteen,  skull 
wrapped  in  a  close-fitting  turban  of  bandage, 
is  the  first  to  notice  it,  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
Master  Calloran  is  awake  betimes  this  morning. 
Someone  is  whistling  across  the  way,  and  Calloran 
is  wondering  who  in  hell  can  muster  the  courage 
to  wake  up  and  whistle  with  a  soldier's  morning 
tongue  in  his  mouth.  ..."  My  God,  Dawson !" 
he  says  to  the  orderly  attending  to  his  early  needs, 
"is  that  someone  whistling?" 

"I  'ave  an  idear  as  it  is,  sir/' 

"But  who,  Dawson,  but  who?  People  don't 
whistle  at  seven-something!" 

"No,  sir."  Dawson  is  mushing  softly  along 
the  floor  now,  with  that  scush-scush  gait  peculiar 
to  gentlemen  of  the  Red  Cross  moving  about 
hospital  wards.  Dawson  is  inspecting  things  for 
himself,  purely  because  Calloran  wants  to  know. 
Our  Dawson  would  never  do  these  things  of  his 
own  accord,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  Dawson  who  whistles,  or  when.  Dawson 
cannot  quite  see  why  Mister  Calloran  is  inter- 
ested either,  but  supposes  the  officer's  entitled 
to  know,  if  he  wants  to.  "It's  the  Canadian 
gentleman,  sir,"  he  states.     "Mister  Thornton." 

"My  God!"  exclaims  Calloran  again.  "Hi! 
Canada!     Is  that  you  whistling?" 
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Thornton  stops  whistling  at  once.  "  I  suppose 
it  was,"  he  says.     "Hadn't  realized  it  myself." 

"Aw,  boil  your  heads,  for  Christ's  sake!" 
urges  Talbot,  Captain  J.  M.,  of  Bendigo  or  Ballarat 
or  Bullybeef,  or  some  such  place  Down-Under, 
from  the  covers  of  Bed  Number  Twelve ;  "  What 
in  hell  do  you  think  this  is,  a  bloody  music  hall?  " 

"But  old  Canada  whistled!  I  tell  you,  Digger, 
he  whistled!"  insists  Master  Calloran.  "Do  you 
realize,  he  whistled?" 

"  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  he  had  a  litter  of  pigs," 
remarks  the  Gentleman  from  Australia  pithily, 
for  Ballarat  and  Bendigo  are  places  where  young 
men  are  taught  by  their  parents  to  speak  their 
minds  freely,  and  Talbot,  it  seems,  has  not  finished 
sleeping  yet. 

"Haw,  Calloran!  I  say,  haw!"  says  Major 
Popham- Jones  from  Bed  Seven,  in  manner 
which  suggests  that  he  has  been  fumbling  under 
his  pillow  for  his  monocle,  in  order  to  face  this 
early  crisis  properly  clad.  He  repeats  it,  "I  say, 
haw,  Calloran!  D'you  maind  stopping  these — 
haw — perfunct'ry  noises!  Seven-twelve,  man — 
haw — dammit !  Seven-twelve !  D'you  realaise  its 
just  twelve — haw — minutes  ahfter  seven? "  Then 
the  spotty  morning  eye  of  Major  Popham- Jones, 
who  has  fought  a  good  war  at  the  base,  and  is 
here  with  a  torpid  liver  for  his  patriotism,  roves 
to  the  person  of  the  scush-scushing  Dawson, 
softly  passing  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  something 
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which  he,  proper  soul,  has  been  careful  to  submerge 
in  a  towel.  "Od'leh!  Od'leh!  You  maight 
bring  me  one,  too ! "  he  says,  in  the  grand  manner 
of  a  true  Popham- Jones  remarking  that  the 
battalion  will  move  to  the  right  in  column  of  fours. 

"And  drive  a  tack  through  the  bloody  thing, 
Od'leh — haw!"  urges  the  Talbot  of  Ballarat  and 
Bendigo,  and  he  tugs  the  covers  over  his  head 
and  prepares  to  return  to  the  Elysium  whence 
Thornton's  first  whistle  has  dragged  him  so 
rudely. 

Strange  what  things  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  young  soldier  awakening  in  the  morning  to 
find  himself  whistling  a  few  bars  of  "Widows 
are  Wonderful,"  or  "Tickle-Toe,"  or  some  such 
refrain  of  the  times.  By  breakfast  time  the  news 
that  he  has  whistled  is  public  property.  Not 
only  has  Dawson  commented  on  this  strange 
phenomenon  while  he  stands  in  the  line  waiting 
to  draw  the  breakfast  tea,  but  the  Night  Sister, 
after  remarking  on  it  to  Sister  Robinson  at  relief- 
time,  has  informed  the  mess  that  the  Canadian 
boy  who's  engaged  to  the  little  ambulance 
driver,  Tarrant,  wakened  whistling  this  morning, 
while  there  are  other  whisperings  and  gigglings, 
presumably  having  to  do  with  the  slight  contre- 
temps between  one  Talbot  of  Australia  and  the 
Popham- Jones.  About  the  ambulance  park  it 
is  common  knowledge  by  nine  o'clock  that 
Tarrant's  boy,  the  Canadian,  has  whistled,  and 
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even  Summers  must  have  heard  of  it,  for  when 
he  comes  to  Thornton's  bed  during  morning- 
rounds  he  smiles  and  remarks,  "I  hear  you're 
full  of  beans  this  morning,  old  man.  Whistling, 
eh,  what?"  And  when  he  is  leaving  the  ward 
he  tells  Sister  Robinson,  "  The  Canadian's  turned 
the  corner.  Beginning  to  feel  like  himself." 
....  And  all  because  a  soldier,  who  might 
just  as  easily  have  died  to  join  a  million  others 
whose  names  are  forgotten  now,  piped  a  few 
brief  notes  from  the  score  of  "Yes,  Uncle!"  or 
"Going  up!"  or  some  such  hit  of  the  day,  on  a 
cold  November's  morning. 


CHAPTER  X 


SHY  lovers  these  two,  now  that  Thornton  is 
on  the  road  to  soundness  again.  Sometimes 
she  sits  at  his  bedside  and  reads  to  him  in  the 
hours  when  she  is  off  duty,  which  Poppy,  brave 
corporal,  sees  are  many.  At  others  she  writes 
letters  in  his  name,  some  of  which  are  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  various  people  in  Canada  called 
Thornton  and  Ives  and  Leeming,  and  which 
begin  Dear  Dad,  or  Dear  Gran,  or  Dear  Aunt 
Mabel,  that  I  expect  to  be  getting  married  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  to  England  and  the  lady 
who  is  writing  this  letter  can  wangle  some 
leave. 

Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  wick  of  life  was 
almost  snuffed  'twixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
some  God  of  Darkness,  she  had  gone  to  her 
knees  beside  him  without  whit  of  thought  for 
who  might  see,  nor  for  what  he  might  hear. 
But  now  that  her  lover  is  come  back  to  her 
from  the  shadows,  shyness  has  returned  with 
him,  so  that  they  sit  through  their  hours  together 
shy  as  boy  and  girl,  speaking  only  with  eyes, 
chatting  of  this-and-that,  with  only  a  moment 
263 
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here  and  there  for  whispered  plans.  .  .  .  "If 
they  move  me  to  Blighty  you  must  come  as 
soon  as"  .  .  .  "The  minute  they  give  me  sick 
leave  you  must  rush  across."  Already  Molly 
has  arranged  that  the  leave  which  is  nearly  due 
wiD  be  taken  on  by  the  next  girl  in  line,  and  so 
on,  until  Gray  is  given  sick  leave  and  they  can 
visit  a  registry  office  together.  Already  parents 
and  other  people  in  Dorset  are  objecting  to 
their  plans.  Mother  is  urging  delay,  to  be 
followed  by  a  proper  wedding,  where  somebody 
will  sing  about  the  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden, 
and  someone  else  will  spill  salad  on  Helen 
Othington's  new  black  velvet,  while  Uncle 
Hilary  takes  one  too  many,  perhaps,  and  keeps 
on  kissing  the  bride.  Her  father,  naturally 
enough,  has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  know 
something  of  this  young  Canadian  gentleman's 
worldly  matters ;  money,  for  instance.  Maiden 
aunts  are  writing  to  wish  her  happiness,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  maiden  aunts  do  at  such  times,  while 
confiding  in  each  other  that  Gertrude's  Molly 
is  throwing  herself  away  on  some  uncouth  Colonial 
or  other.  But  Molly  is  adamant.  Molly  is  deter- 
mined that  she  is  leaving  nothing  to  chance  this 
time,  and  that  mothers  and  fathers  and  maiden 
aunts  can  have  the  entire  county  of  Dorset  to 
lump  it  in,  if  they  like,  telling  them  so  in  the  more 
polite  words  of  her  choice. 

Amazing  news  is  in  the  air,  these  days.    Lille 
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has  fallen.  Far  past  Cambrai  the  Canadian 
advance  has  passed.  In  the  north  the  Hun  is 
falling  back  in  disorder  that  becomes  rout.  Allied 
arms  are  pushing  forward  through  Belgium, 
where,  four  years  ago,  the  invading  horde  had 
marched  behind  Von  Kluck,  or  some  such.  From 
north  to  south  they  move  in  rapid  march.  Each 
day's  papers,  brought  by  the  Folkestone  boats, 
scream  new  victories  to  those  in  France  who, 
being  close  to  the  scene,  learn  little  of  the  day's 
events.  Wounded  young  officers  in  their  beds 
speculate  on  the  outcome.  Will  they  soon  be 
digging  in  again  for  the  winter?  Is  this  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  or  just  another  phase  of 
unending  war?  Popham- Jones,  being  a  base- 
hero  with  a  monocle  and  a  torpid  liver,  and 
therefore  an  authority  on  strategy,  declares  that 
the  credit  belongs  to  a  man  called  Haig — or  per- 
haps it  is  Haw — which  young  Ryan,  the 
Yank  with  a  Chateau  Thierry  bullet  hole  in  his 
leg,  describes  as  a  break  for  Haig,  while  Calloran 
urges  Major  Popham- Jones  not  to  overlook  this 
chap  Perishing,  or  whatever  his  blighted  name 
is,  for  the  sake  of  the  jolly  old  entente  cordiale  and 
what-not. 

Young  men  are  beginning  to  talk  to  one  another 
of  the  things  each  will  do  when  the  war  is  over. 
Talbot  is  well  behind  in  his  drinking,  he  remarks, 
and  has  also  a  few  scores  to  even  with  the  girls. 
Ryan  is  for  Kansas  City,  or  Kokomo,  or  maybe 
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it  is  Cedar  Rapids,  or  Glen  Falls,  just  as  soon 
as  they'll  give  him  a  steamboat  ticket,  he  says. 
Bell-Thomas,  in  Bed  Ten,  remarks  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  for  everyone  to  meet  in  London 
and  see  old  Thornton  safely  married,  after  which 
they  might  buy  a  pub  somewhere  and  take  turns 
selling  each  other  drinks.  Someone  else  thinks 
they  ought  to  produce  a  musical  comedy  starring 
the  Major.  "Oh,  no,  my  lads — haw — no,  no!" 
says  young  Master  Calloran,  who  actually  is 
wondering  what  it  would  be  like  for  a  four-year 
veteran,  age  almost  twenty-two,  to  reappear 
at  Eton,  "Nothing  doing!  Utterly  nothing! 
I  have  under  my — haw  pillow  a — haw — con- 
tract! Jolly  old  booking  agent  for  The  Great 
Popham- Jones  and  his  Spotted  Liver,  what!" 
.  .  .  "You  don't  mean  what,"  says  Ryan  from 
Bed  Twenty-two,  in  the  corner.  "You  mean 
haw\"  .  .  .  "I  beg  your  pardon!  I  beg  your 
jolly  old  pardons!"  cries  Master  Calloran. 
"Spotted  old  liver!     Haw!" 


ii 


The  Eleventh  of  November.  No  one  tells 
them.  Somehow  it's  in  the  air.  White-cowled 
sisters  rush  about  the  wards  on  winged  heels, 
all  laughter  and  excitement .  Calloran  is  skimming 
gramophone    records    through    the    air,    and    is 
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cheering  as  each  record  crashes  against  wall 
or  floor  in  a  thousand  bits.  .  .  .  "Haha!  Pack 
up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag!  The 
ceiling  for  you,  me  lad,  the  plurry  ceiling,  what? '? 
.  .  .  And  bang  go  troubles  and  kit  bag,  in  a 
shower  of  smithereens.  ...  At  ten  o'clock 
rumour  becomes  certainty,  and  Talbot  and  Ryan 
have  their  heads  close  together  in  conference, 
as  they  sit  whispering  on  the  edge  of  Talbot's 
bed.  Talbot  moves  off  to  discuss  plans  with 
others.  .  .  .  Steal  an  ambulance.  .  .  .  Boulogne. 
.  .  .  look  around  .  .  .  have  a  couple  in  the 
Officers'  Club.  .  .  .  "Priceless,  Digger,  what  ho 
for  Ballarat!"  cries  Master  Calloran,  adjusting 
his  headpiece  of  bandage.  .  .  .  Molly  and 
Poppy  come  dancing  into  the  ward,  arm  in 
arm.  .  .  .  Someone  begins  to  whistle  Lohengrin. 
Calloran,  Talbot  and  Ryan  have  Poppy  in  a 
corner,  heads  together.  .  .  .  Going  to  pinch  a 
car,  will  she  help  them?  .  .  .  "Bless  you,  I'll 
drive  you  in  person,"  grins  Poppy,  while,  across 
the  way,  Molly  and  her  lover  are  clasping  hands, 
and  are  dreaming,  oblivious  of  all  the  noises 
of  celebration,  of  the  things  this  end-of-it-all 
means  to  them. 

Calloran,  Talbot,  Ryan,  even  Popham- Jones 
and  his  torpid  haws,  have  sneaked  out  through 
the  back  door,  and  are  scuttling  towards  Boulogne, 
Poppy  at  wheel.  Talbot  has  vowed  he'll  bring 
back  at  least  two  bottles  for  the  bed-ridden,  and 
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Calloran  has  supplemented  the  promise  with 
numerous  rathers  and  whats.  Sister  Robinson 
is  pretending  she  does  not  notice  that  seven  of 
her  charges  are  missing  from  their  beds  or  their 
chairs,  and  Summers  and  the  Colonel  have  been 
round  to  pledge  fizz  for  everyone  this  evening. 
Everywhere  people  are  shaking  hands,  embracing 
each  other,  and  little  Trelevan,  who  is  engaged  to 
a  boy  in  the  K.O.Y.L.I.,  is  dancing  a  jig  in  mid- 
floor  with  Grant  from  Bed  Sixteen  when  Matron 
comes  in.  But  Matron  only  smiles.  Why  not? 
Six  months  hence  no  one  will  have  much  time 
for  Base  Hospital  matrons. 

Molly  reappears  after  lunch  to  report  great 
to-doings  in  Boulogne.  A  crew  of  Air  Force 
people  almost  mobbed  her  car,  down  by  the 
station,  and  she  was  commandeered  to  supply 
taxi  service  between  the  Hotel  de  Folkestone 
and  the  Officers'  Club  for  at  least  an  hour.  Officers 
and  men,  in  by  the  leave  boat,  vow  they'll  go 
straight  back  to  Blighty  as  soon  as  they've 
quenched  their  thirsts,  and  a  company  of  tem- 
porary gentlemen,  riding  about  in  an  old  fiacre 
with  their  laps  full  of  girls,  have  pulled  their 
cab  to  pieces  because  the  driver  has  chosen  to 
refer  to  the  long-recognized  fact  that  c'est  la  guerre, 
because  his  horse  won't  trot. 

When  things  are  quieter  they  sit  whispering 
together,  these  lovers.  "I  saw  Norman  at  the 
station,"    Molly    says    to    him,    and   Thornton, 
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lover-like,  says  nothing.  So  they  stay,  until 
Molly  breaks  the  silence  between  them.  "I 
felt  I  must  see  him  to-day,  dear.  You  know 
I  can't  help  feeling  pretty  rotten  about  Norman, 
Gray.  He's  been  a  wonderful  brick  about  every- 
thing." 

Gray  looks  at  her  pensively  for  a  moment  as 
he  appreciates  this.  "I  know  he  has,  honey. 
He's  a  corker,  and  I'm  the  luckiest  dog  in  the 
world." 

Soon  twilight  creeps  on,  and  they  are  sitting 
there  in  silence,  these  lovers,  hands  clasped  in 
the  kind  light  of  day's  end,  each  dreaming  of 
the  days  to  come,  of  peace  and  of  the  meaning 
peace  has  for  war's  lovers.  Thornton's  mind 
turns  to  the  battalion,  wonders  vaguely  what 
they  are  doing  up  there  to-day,  thinks  what  an 
unearthly  sense  of  quiet  there  must  be  over 
everything,  with  not  a  gun  firing  anywhere,  not 
a  shell  whining  its  way  towards  you,  nor  even  a 
stray  bullet  petering  its  spent  force  through 
the  grass.  Cronyn  will  be  going  around  the 
companies.  People  will  be  tilting  tin  mugs 
against  each  other,  drinking  to  the  peace  that  is 
going  to  turn  a  million  men  foot-loose  into  the 
ghastly  business  of  job-hunting.  .  .  .  "Cheer- 
oh!"  they'll  be  saying  to  each  other,  drinking 
healths  and  toasts,  or  merely  drinking  from 
force  of  habit,  every  mother's  son  of  them  feeling 
empty  as  hell  inside  him,   wondering  vaguely 
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what  on  earth  he's  going  to  do  next.  Then 
thoughts  turn  to  other  days,  and  he  thinks  of 
a  night  in  front  of  Kemmel,  and  of  a  day  in 
Boulogne  when  he  said  good-bye  to  this  angel 
who  is  here  with  him  now  and  for  ever,  an  angel 
who  clasps  the  only  hand  he  has  left  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  The  day  he  went  back  to  the  battalion, 
when  they  were  in  Scottish  Wood.  .  .  .  The 
day  he  met  her  with  Tremaine  in  the  Savoy.  .  .  . 
Days  in  their  hundreds  march  before  his  eyes, 
eyes  that  grow  misty  in  the  half  light,  as  he 
thinks  of  his  own  god-sent  fortune,  until  Molly 
interrupts  his  dreaming  reveries.  "Feeling  tired, 
dear?"  she  whispers.  "Lord,  no,  honey!  Just 
too  happy  for  words,  that's  all."  .  .  .  Foot- 
steps in  the  almost-darkness,  just  before  the 
lights  go  on  for  the  night,  and  Sister  Robinson 
is  standing  behind  Molly's  chair  in  the  space 
between  two  beds.  "If  you  two  babies  can 
keep  a  secret,"  she  says,  "I've  brought  you  a 
surprise.  Just  a  loving  cup,  that's  all.  Here, 
young  lady,  you're  first!" 

Molly  says  "Chin-chin,"  as  she  tilts  the  glass 
to  her  lips  and  sips. 

Sister  Robinson  takes  her  turn.  ■  "Everlast- 
ing happiness,"  she  smiles  to  them. 

"Here's  to  peace!"  says  Thornton,  and  drains 
what's  left  in  the  glass. 
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III 


They  came  trooping  back  from  Boulogne  at 
darkness,  all  but  Talbot,  who  has  sent  a  message 
to  say  that  anyone  who  wants  to  dress  his  buttock- 
wound — which  is  not  exactly  how  Talbot  de- 
scribes it — can  come  to  Boulogne  with  a  roller 
bandage  and  a  package  of  lint  and  try  to  find 
him.  Popham- Jones  is  absent,  too,  from  the 
coterie  of  merrymakers,  having  been  left  beside 
the  bar  in  the  club,  hours  ago,  expatiating  on 
the  lack  of  gentility  noticeable  amongst,  haw,  the 
new  armies;  but  Calloran  explains  that  you 
can't  exactly  count  the  Majah  missing,  since 
nobody  misses  him.  To  all  of  which  Ryan  adds 
a  polite,  middle- western  haw,  and  asks  Calloran 
and  Bell-Thomas,  in  a  whisper,  where  they  have 
put  the  bottles. 

Dinner  comes  round  at  seven,  dinner  preceded 
by  sherry  and  bitters  and  accompanied  by  fizz, 
sent  from  the  invalid  stores  by  the  Colonel,  no 
less,  in  celebration  of  the  event.  Three  weeks 
from  now,  perhaps,  when  flu'  is  raging,  the  CO. 
may  be  wishing  he  hadn't  been  so  prodigal  with 
his  fizz  on  Armistice  Night,  but  three  weeks  from 
now  is  not  to-day,  as  anyone  knows.  During 
dinner  Popham- Jones,  a  discreetly  tight  and  very 
hawish  Popham- Jones,  returns,  and  is  manifestly 
annoyed    at    young    Calloran 's    suggestion   that 
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this  will  mean  at  least  three  nice,  new  yellow 
spots  on  his  liver  in  the  ac  emma,  naughty, 
naughty,  majah  !  Already  Bell-Thomas  is  back  to 
his  bed  with  a  temperature,  while  Ryan  admits 
that  he  is  groggy,  too,  and  thinks  he'll  sleep  a 
bit.  Sister  Robinson,  bless  her,  has  bidden  Molly 
to  dine  with  her  lover.  Survivors  of  the  day's 
hilarity  decide  they  must  all  nosebag  en  famille, 
and  there  is  great  pushing  away  of  beds  and 
arranging  of  the  table  beside  Thornton,  about 
which  all  and  sundry  group  themselves,  while  those 
who  cannot  leave  their  beds  are  trundled  into  the 
vicinity  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  as  Calloran 
terms  it,  smiling  impishly  towards  Molly,  as  he 
comes  to  table,  with  the  observation — Eton  or 
New  Army  observation — that  here  are  no  less 
than  a  dozen  swines  cast  before  a  single  pearl, 
what! 

Nine  o'clock  comes.  Quiet  settles  on  the  ward. 
Top  lights  are  out,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
bed  lamp  gleams  to  say  that  its  master  is  still 
awake.  Thornton,  boy-happy,  is  drowsing  on  his 
pillow  when  he  hears  a  whisper  at  his  bedside : 
"Hi,  Canada!  You  awake?  Brought  you  a 
spot."  .  .  .  "Thanks.  What  is  it?"  .  .  . 
"Nice  stiff  peg!  Where's  that  hand  of  yours?" 
Thornton's  only  hand  creeps  out  to  touch  the 
glass.  Calloran  reaches  behind,  to  prop  his  head. 
"Cheer-oh!"  says  Thornton.  "Long  life  and 
pots  of  happiness!"  whispers  young  Eton-New 
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Army.  Down  goes  the  peg,  to  warm  him  and 
send  him,  cosy,  into  dreams  of  Molly,  Molly  in  a 
hundred  settings  in  her  western  home-to-be,  but 
always  a  Molly  with  a  smile  and  shining  eyes 
for  the  one-armed  man  who  rides  on  wings  beside 
her  in  the  dream. 

Thus  came  war's  ending  to  Molly  Tarrant  and 
her  lover,  while  the  Gods,  on  their  hills,  much 
higher  than  those  above  Boulogne,  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  smiled,  like  the  well-bred 
fellows  they  are. 


EPILOGUE 


And  so  they  came  again  to  Roderigue's.  Three 
weeks  have  passed  since  last  we  met  them,  these 
two,  when  wars  were  at  an  end.  And  now 
Thornton's  leg  is  healed,  the  leg  which  scarce 
could  prop  him  up  as  he  led  his  men  through 
Saint  Olle  to  the  fringe  of  the  canal,  the  leg 
through  which  his  strength  had  oozed  and  spurted 
as  he  reconnoitred  the  outbuildings  of  the  choco- 
late factory,  and  which  could  carry  his  weight 
only  with  vast  difficulty  as  they  rushed  the 
havoc-raising  emma-gees  hidden  in  the  buildings 
at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Arras  with  the 
road  from  Bapaume.  Shoulder,  too,  is  magnifi- 
cently repaired  under  the  eye  of  Summers — 
greatest  bone-man  of  them  all,  says  Thornton, 
who  vows  that  the  major  could  take,  leg,  arm, 
anything,  away  from  him,  any  day,  without 
protest  from  the  provider  of  these  limbs.  From 
right  shoulder  a  sleeve  hangs  loose,  protruding 
sizeably  over  the  pile  of  lint  and  bandage  to 
mark  the  arm  that  is  only  half  an  arm  now. 
And  there  is  health  again  in  his  eye,  for  this 
soldier  is  closer  to  par  with  every  new  day  that 
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dawns,  and  soon  this  will  be  the  Thornton  who 
lived  in  days  before  there  were  any  K  Trenches 
beyond  Kemmel  village,  though  he  has  aged, 
and  there  is  grey  at  each  ear. 

The  girl,  too,  has  changed.  Not  the  sprite, 
this,  who,  one  night  of  dreams,  was  held  close 
to  her  lover  at  the  foot  of  that  musty  stairway. 
Not  the  child,  this,  on  to  whose  finger  a  ring  was 
kissed  by  her  lover,  in  proof  of  their  troth.  More 
woman,  now,  a  woman  who  has  lived  and  learned, 
and  who  has  read  her  lexicon  in  the  hard  school 
of  Armageddon,  which  gives  little  thought  to  the 
love,  or  the  laughter,  or  the  illness,  or  the  health, 
of  such  as  you  and  me.  Perhaps  there  is  a  new 
light  in  her  eye,  though  if  you  know  aught  of 
eyes,  you  will  recognize  it  as  the  same  light  that 
you  knew  before;  a  light  grown  more  soft  and 
wise-of-the-world  by  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  first  we  saw  her  here. 

To-morrow,  Thornton  will  be  leaving  for 
England,  via  Calais  and  the  hospital  train.  At 
Calais  they  will  ticket  him  aboard  a  ship  full 
of  swinging  cots,  and,  at  Dover,  a  new  train  will 
rush  him  to  another  hospital,  whence,  one  day 
soon,  he  will  travel  to  Roehampton,  or  some  such 
place,  and  learned  medical  gentlemen  will  present 
him  with  something  that  they  will  nickname 
artificial  arm,  which  will  hang  in  a  cupboard  for 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life  as  memento  of  these 
days.    Summers   has   permitted   him   to   linger 
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here,  when  by  all  military  reason  he  should  have 
been  evacuated  to  England  a  fortnight  ago; 
because  Summers  at  heart  is  sentimentalist,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  much  of  the 
due  for  Thornton's  life  must  accrue  to  the  eyes 
and  the  lips  of  a  petite  girl  of  the  ambulances 
who  gave  him  the  will-to-live  in  darker  days. 
But  now  blissful  days  of  semi-convalescence  in 
Wimereux  are  at  an  end.  This,  in  short,  is  till- 
we-meet-again,  on  the  day  when  a  parson  will 
mutter  his  abracadabra  over  their  heads,  per- 
mitting them  to  occupy  the  same  house  by 
virtue  of  his  urns  and  ahs  and  the  five  pound 
note  which  Thornton,  reckless  Colonial,  will 
pass  to  him  in  a  sealed  envelope.  This,  in 
short,  is  good-bye- till- then. 

Already  Roderigue  has  passed  by  their  cubicle, 
pausing  to  inquire  for  the  quality  of  his  sole 
and  the  bouquet  of  his  Yquem,  and  to  speak 
with  Thornton  of  days  that  are  gone  and  the 
end  come  to  the  nights  when  sparrows  new 
from  their  nests  hurled  hilarious  chanties  towards 
his  chandeliers,  thence  to  hurtle  fifty  miles 
through  the  night  and  wing  their  ways  in  hailing 
lead  above  the  Lines  at  sun-up.  Who  knows? 
To-morrow,  or  on  some  nearby  to-morrows, 
there  will  be  no  chez  Roderigue.  In  its  place  will 
be  a  rendezvous  where  people  with  more  money 
than  brains  will  come  when  they  are  hungry, 
having  made  inquiry  of  those  in  charge  of  their 
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Conducted  Tours  as  to  where  they  can  get  some- 
thing good  to  eat!  God!  This  then  is  farewell 
to  arms.  This  is  good-bye  to  all  that.  This  is 
aftermath  to  Armageddon.     This  is  finis. 

"Perhaps  a  month  from  to-night/'  he  says 
to  her,  "you'll  have  another  name,  and  you'll 
feel  like  jumping  out  of  your  boots  when  some- 
one calls  you  Mrs.  Thornton,  wondering  who  on 
earth  they  can  mean." 

"It's  going  to  be  nice  to  try  it,  dear," 
she  smiles,  as  she  looks  at  the  ring  on  her 
hand,  and  thinks  that  soon  another  ring,  a 
plain,  round  band,  will  have  been  slipped  on 
before  it. 

Silence  comes  between  them,  as  each  thinks 
of  another  night,  aeons  ago  when  they  had  been 
here  together  and  pledged  their  troth,  perhaps 
across  this  very  napery,  surely  over  this  very 
table.  "Remember  that  artillery  mob  in  the 
far  corner?"  he  asks  her  from  the  silence,  as 
though  speech  has  already  passed  between  them 
on  this  very  item.  "One  fellow  with  some  sort 
of  instrument  who  wanted  to  sing  Bill  the  Sailor, 
no  matter  what  the  others  wanted?"  .  .  . 
"I  remember,"  she  replies  and  smiles  softly,  as 
though  the  experiences  of  the  painstaking  Bill 
in  his  quest  for  information  were  culled  from 
some  old  master's  opus.  "You  were  bothered 
about  him  and  wanted  to  stop  them,  or  have 
them  stopped!     Dear  old  Gray!" 
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Thornton  is  toying  with  a  fork  now,  and  is 
making  grotesque  patterns  with  it  in  the  table- 
cloth, as  a  wandering  smile  comes  and  goes  across 
his  face,  caressed  by  the  light  of  reminiscence 
in  his  eyes.  ..."  And  I  was  trying  to  say  how 
much  I  love  you,  and  aching  to  tell  you  that 
there  was  no  courage  left  in  me  to  go  back  and 
do  my  job,  but  I  wasn't  even  brave  enough 
for  that/' .    .    . 

Silence  again,  while  he  seems  to  watch  the 
marks  which  the  tines  of  his  fork  are  making  in 
the  fabric  of  the  cloth.  At  last  he  speaks :  "  You 
made  a  man  of  me  that  day  on  the  sands.  God 
knows  how  long  I  stayed  there  after  you  went. 
All  that  I  can  remember  is  darkness  and  leaving 
and  marching  like  hell  itself  along  the  road  back 
into  the  town.  Then  I  walked  all  night.  In 
the  morning  I  was  Etaples,  and  got  a  sergeant 
to  parade  me  to  an  officer  of  the  depot.  .  .  . 
God!"  .  .  .  And  he  drops  the  fork  on  the  table 
as  he  speaks,  looking  up  to  seek  out  her  eyes, 
so  that  he  may  read  again  the  message  that  is 
there. 

Now  she  is  speaking,  while  he,  fork  in  hand 
again,  is  the  listener.  .  .  .  "I  can't  even 
remember  what  happened  when  I  left  you  on 
the  sands,  Gray.  All  that  there  was  of  anything 
was  a  terrific  something  welling  up  inside  me.  I 
remember  feeling  hard  road  under  my  feet  again, 
and  the  sense  of  walking,  walking,  walking.   .    .    . 
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I  can't  even  say  whether  I  walked  all  the  way- 
back  to  Wimereux,  or  whether  someone  gave 
me  a  lift,  or  what  happened  "...  Brave  look, 
yet  soft  look,  in  each  lover's  eyes  as  her  voice, 
the  voice  that  once  he  thought  was  gone  from 
him  for  ever,  is  silent.  Then  she  is  speaking 
again.  .  .  .  "I  think  I'd  have  married  you 
even  then,  Gray.  That  sounds  funny,  doesn't 
it,  after  everything  else  that's  been  and  gone? 
...  I  know  you  could  have  had  me  for  the 
asking  the  moment  that  I  knew  you  had  gone 
back,  and  that  you  had  been  wounded,  and 
were  made  a  corporal.  That  proved  that  you 
had  everything  that  a  girl  wants  from  her  lover, 
that  you  were  a  man!"  .  .  .  She  pauses  again, 
and  looks  very  worldly  wise.  .  .  .  "Don't  feel 
funny  because  I  said  'made  a  corporal*.  That 
was  something  to  prove  that  your  own  people 
in  the  battalion  realized  that  you  had — what's 
the  Canadian  word? — come  back"  .  .  . 
Thornton  smiles  and  makes  new  marks  with  his 
fork.  .  .  .  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  dear,"  he 
says,  "it  didn't  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
became  a  corporal  when  Gorman  found  me  in 
the  middle  of  a  mess  of  rookies  and  children,  in 
a  place  where  there  were  no  officers  or  non- 
coms  to  two  platoons.  So  that  was  nothing." 
.  .  .  Whereupon,  Molly  seems  to  look  more 
wordly-wise  than  ever,  and  perhaps  even  a  bit 
prouder  and  happier. 
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And  so  these  lovers  talk,  until  Thornton  looks 
at  his  watch,  finding  that  it  is  almost  ten  o'clock, 
and  remembering  that  he  has  promised  Sister 
Crombie  faithfully  to  come  back  before  half- 
past.  He  seeks  out  Roderigue  as  they  are 
leaving,  and  Roderigue,  as  they  say  good-bye 
and  an  revoir,  m'sieu,  pretends  that  he  is  losing 
an  old  and  distinguished  patron,  although  he 
has  never  heard  Thornton's  name,  but  knows, 
hazily,  that  this  is  one  of  the  old  ones.  They 
close  the  door  behind  them,  and,  as  they  come 
to  the  angle  near  the  foot  of  that  musty  stair- 
way, his  arm  reaches  towards  her  in  the  darkness 
and  draws  her  towards  him,  as  the  woman's 
mind  of  her  says  to  itself  that  here  is  lover  worth 
having,  a  lover  who  remembers  those  things 
which  lovers  must  never  forget. 


ii 


Morning.  The  hospital  train  is  standing  on 
its  siding  and  soon  it  will  be  moving,  ever  so 
slowly,  towards  Calais.  Thornton  has  made 
his  adieux.  .  .  .  "Good-bye,  Major  Summers. 
Thanks  for  everything."  .  .  .  "Take  good  care 
of  yourself,  Thornton."  .  .  .  "Cheer-oh,  sister." 
..."  Don't  spend  it  all  in  the  same  estaminet, 
Dawson!"  .  .  .  "See  you  in  Blighty,  Cal! 
Watch  for  me  in  the  Savoy !   .    .    .  Give  my  love 
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to  Glens  Falls,  Ryan!"  .  .  .  "Well,  good-bay, 
Thawhnt'n — haw — good-bay!"  comes  as  valedic- 
tory from  Popham- Jones. 

They  stand  alone  beside  the  train  for  a  moment. 
.  .  .  "Write  to  me  to-day,  darling.  Ill  write 
to  you  on  the  boat,  and  again  as  soon  as  I  know 
what  hospital  I'm  sent  to."   .    .    . 

"I'll  write  every  day,  dear."  .  .  .  "And 
you'll  arrange  to  come  over  as  soon  as  I  know 
about  leave  and  everything?"  .  .  .  "Give  me 
all  the  news  the  minute  you  can,  Gray,  boy!" 

Two  minutes  pass,  three  minutes.  Scurrying 
sounds  and  the  last  moments  of  preparation  for 
leaving,  as  Sergeant  Cross  marks  the  last  stretcher 
case  aboard,  and  exchanges  documents  and 
receipts  with  some  grandiose  khaki  person  on 
the  train.  In  a  moment  now  they  will  be  moving 
off.  .  .  .  "Dear,"  she  says  to  him.  .  .  .  "Dear 
.  .  .  if  I  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  if  I  go  once  to  dinner 
with  Norman,  just  to  say  good-bye  and  to  tell 
him  how  much  we  both  think  of  him  and  what 
a  brick  he  has  been?"  .  .  .  "Is  that  all,  darling? 
Every  night,  if  you  like!" 

Departing  noises  are  being  shouted  down  the 
line  of  the  train.  .  .  .  "'Ere,  wot  abaht  it?" 
says  a  sergeant  to  Private  Kirk,  of  the  Loyal 
Wrest  Lanes,  who  has  a  slight  shoulder  wound, 
and  is  wondering  what  happened  to  the  little 
W.A.A.C.  who  promised  to  be  here  to  say  toodle-oo. 
.    .    .  "Orl-roite!    Orl-roite!    Keep  your  plurry 
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tewnic  on!"  .  .  .  A  whirlwind  of  blue  skirts, 
gold  braid,  and  Poppy  rushing  to  train's-side. 
"Lord!  Almost  missed  you!  Bless  you,  Gray! 
Pip  pip !    Don't  forget  to  ask  me  to  the  wedding ! " 

"  Cheer-oh,  Poppy,  you  darling ! "  .  .  ."Good- 
bye for  now,  Molly-girl ! "  .  .  .  "  Cheer-oh,  Gray ! 
Be  careful  of  yourself,  won't  you,  dear?"  .  .  . 
And  the  train  moves  slowly  out  towards  Calais, 
Dover,  and  the  days  to  come. 


THE   END 
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